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. CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 

! Agr.1. Murphy’s Tacitus. [Concluded from Vor. xvil, p- 252.) 
By the cepious extracts from Mr. Murphy’s tranflation of 
Tacitus annexed to a preceding number, and felected without 


captioufnels or partiality, we bave prepared the judgment of our 

readers on it’s relative merits and defecis, before we prefumed 

: to deliver an opinion of our own, The fcholar, by this time, has : 

compared it with the original; the mere englifh reader, with the 

preceding tranflations of the whole, or of fome parts: the refult 

has probably been different; the former, perhaps, who wifhed 

to hear the Roman deliver himfelf in englith, finding his oracles 

rather éxplained and commented on than majeflically pronounced, 

may find himfelf difpofed to. revenge diflappointed expectation, 

and.to withhold his approbation; whilit others, and thofle per- 

haps the moft numerous clafs of readers, will rejoice at the mag-. 

nificent tale, related in language not inelegant, though familiar, 

not languid, though diffule. We cannot but hefitate which party 

to join: if it be true that hiftory is the common property of all, 

at leaft of all whom education and the gentler .ways of lite 

enable to look beyond the immediate track of neceilary bufinefs 

before them—it’s firft property is to be intelligible to all who 

claim that prerogative, and the tranflator has undoubtedly ac- 

quired a popularity to which his mafter cannot pretend: if hif- 

tory, like the fcience of politics, haveit’s receffes, if it be fome- 

times. only the key of ftatefmen, if it recount aSions only to 

trace their {prings, and, by delineating the pait, to direct the fu- 

ture,—conteut to inftruct a fuperiour clafs of readers, and confident 

to be underitood, it wraps itfelf up in hints, crowds into one 

fentence a period, and for a tale often fubflitutes an image: and 

if fuch be the general ftyle of the author in queftion, it mut be 

confefled, that Mr, M. has, upon the whole, not rendered 

Tacitus. Tacitus is every where, even in his pathos, majettis 

and concife; Mr. M. appears generally explanatory, nerbaiia 

and paraphrattic. . t 
Mr. M., no doubt, has wyitten language which ‘ an englifhma 

of talte may read: but is his language the ftyle. of Tagitus 2 

mutt brevity neceflarily be uncouth, or ¢ongifenels turgid,; the 

faults aferibed by Mr. M. to Gorden? It weuld be injuftice 
Vou, xvit. No. 11. eS" indeed, 
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122 CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


indeed, at this period of our language, and before ears lefs puré 
perhaps than debauched by it’s prefent fictitious graces, to coms 
pare Mr. M. ferioufly with that competitor, for whom he has 
fo explicitly confeifed his contempt; but as fome of our reads 
ers may not have had aa opportunity of perufing or comparing 
his tranilation with the prefent, we fhall gratify them b 
* offering a few bricks as a fample of his building,’ from 
which they may in fome meafure guefs at the real fault of his 
ftyle, whether it be turgidity, as Mr. M. will have it, or what it 
appears to us, ruggednefs. ‘The paflage we felect, though thort, 
conveys the real character of Tacitus, brevity, without obfcurity, 
pathos and elegance, without loquacity ; it contains the reflec. 
tions of the hittorian on a letter which Tiberius wrote to the 
fenate. We fhall fir give the original text, next Mr. Gordon’s, 
and lafly Mr. M.’s tranflation. Tacitus, Annal. lib. vi 
fec. VI. 

‘VI. Infigne vifum ef earum Cefaris literarem initium : fart 
his verbis cxorfus eft: ‘* Quid fcribain vobis, patres conferipti, 
aut quomode feribam, aut quid omnine non fcribam hoc tempore, 
dii me dexque pejus perdant, quam perire me quotidie fentio, fi 
fcio.” Adeo facinora atque flagitia fua ipfi quogue in fupplicium 
verterant. Neque truftra prettantitlimus fapientie firmare folitus 
eft, fi recludantur tyrannorum mentes, poffe adfpici Janiatus et 
ittus ; quando, ut corpora verberibus, ita fevitia, libidine, malis 
confultis, animus dilaceretur : quippe Tiberium non tortuna, 
non folitudines protegebant, quin tormenta pectoris fuafque ipfe 
poenas fateretur.’ 

Gordon, vol. 1. Ann. b. vi. p. 276, 12mo edition. 

‘ Moft remarkable was the beginning ot that letter; for in 
thefe words he introduced it; ‘* What to write to you, confcript 
fathers, or in what maagner to write, or what at all not to write 
at this inftant, if I can determine, may all the deities, gods and 
goddeffes, doom me ftill to more cruel agonies than thofe under 
which 1 feel myfelf perifliing daily.”’ So clofely did the bloody 
horror of his cruelties and infamy haunt this man of blood, and 
became his torturers! Nor was it at random what the wifeft of 
all men was wont to afhrm, that if the hearts of tyrants. were 
difplayed, they would be feen full of deadly wounds and gorings, 
fince what the feverity of ftripes is ro the body, the fame to the 
foul is the bitter anguith of cruelty, luft, and execrable purfuits. 
To Tiberius not his imperial fortune, not his gloomy and inacs 
ceflible ‘olitudes, could enfure tranquillity, nor exempt him 
from fc ling, and even avowing, the rack in his breatt, and the 
avenging furies that purfued him,’ 

Murphy, vol. 1. p. 378. 

* VI. The letter, fent by Tiberius on this occafion, is too 
remarkable to be here omitted. His words were as follows: 
** What to write, confcript fathers; in what terms to exprefs 
myfelf, or what to refrain from writing, is a matter of fuck 
perplexity, that if I know how to decide, may the juft gods, 
aod the goddeffes of vengeance, doom me to die in pangs, worfe 
than ote under which I linger every day.” We have here 
« the 
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the features of the inward ma His crimes retaliated upon 
him with the keeneft retribution ; : {fo true is the faying of the 
great philofopher, the oracle of ancifnt wifdom, ‘that if the 
minds of tyrants were laid open to our view, we fhould fee 
them gafhed and mangled with the whips and {ti ings of horror 
und remorfe. By blows and firipes the ‘fed h is made to quiver, 
and, in ike manner, cruelty, and inordinate pa iflions, malice 
and evil deeds, bec Sie internal executioners, and with unceafing 
torture goa a sd lacerate the heart. Of this truth Tiberius is 
a melancholy inflance. Neither the imperial dignity, nor the 
gloom of folitude, nor the rocks éf Caprex, could fhield him 
trom himfelf. He liv ed on the rock of cuilt, and his wounded 
{pirit groaned In agony.’ 

It is unneceffary to anticipate the verdict of the fcholar on 
comparing either tranflation with the original, or both with 
themifelves; but if ne mere eneglifh re ader pronounce that of 
Gordon rugged, perplexed, and ruitic, he muft be told, that it 
at lcatt attempts, eee unfuccefstully, to move within the 
limits of the author, and that two or three expletives excepted, 
it fub litutes nothing, and alters nothing of the text: whilit Mr M. 
has interwoven his own flowers with the tiffue of his mafter. 
* The juft gods and goddeffes of vengeance; the features of the 
inward man; the oracle of ancient wifdomn ; the whips and ttings 
of horrour and remorfe; the internal goading executioners ¢ 
Tiberius, a melancholy inftance of this truth’—are the illegi- 
timate offspring of the tranilation—whilft the ¢ imperial dig- 
nity, the gloom of folirude, and the rocks of Caprez’ feem to 
infult the barrennefs of senders and the laft fentence fubftitutes 
a common place image of mifery, totally different from the ter- 
rible one which finifhes the period of Tacitus. 

It is not our fault, if, on proceeding to fimilar parallels, the 
reader fhould be of opinion, that the fpecimen we have pro- 
duced, it’s laft flaw excepted, rcfembles more the animals claw, 
than a * brick of the building :’ we fay, the laft flaw excepted, 
becaufe it is but yultice to declare, that in critical knowledge of 
his author’s langu lage *, in clofe attention to his fenie, "and 
perfpicuity to difcover his dé fign, the prefent tranflator excels 
moit of his comipetitors, and is infér ‘our to none, not even to 
one whom he has not, we think, mentioned, Adina, the eoncife 
and slops int tranilator of the treatife on the manners of the 





7 We milfs fomething of this tr a acutenefs in the very 
arit fenterice of thet tranflation, Annal. ‘Urbem Romam a 
Pp: iNCipio Reges habypere’—* the firit rat of ar viepagr ane that 
prevailed at Rome ‘was monarchy.’ ‘The words * form’ and 
* prevail’ feem to imply debate and option: whilit * habuere’ 

exprefies aboriginal inconditional power. Rome, from it’s 
origin, was held by kings. The habeo of Tacitus is that of 
Anitippus ; ‘ habeo non habeor a Laide.’ Gordon debafes royalty 
to a civic office. The epithets ‘ mild’ and ‘ weil known,’ 
belong to the * prince’ of M. M., not the * princeps’ of 
acjtus,” 
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124 CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


gerinans, and of the life of Agricola. As we fhould think # 
an unpardonable neglect, were we to pais in filence the work of 
a writer who has done fo much tor the encouragement of 
clafic literature amongtt us, we fhall give a {pecimen of his ftyle, 
from the life of Agricola, compared with the original, and the 
{fame as rendered by Mr. M. The paflage we felect is the 
becinning of the tpeech of Calgacus, a caledonian chief. Tacitus 
vita Acricol. fect. 20. 

XXX. * Quotiens caufas betli et necetlitatem noitram intueor, 
magnus mili animus eft, hodiernum diem, conien{fumque 
veftrum, initium libertatis totius Britannia tore. Nam et univerii 
fervitutis expertes, et nulla ultra terra, ac ne mare quidem fey 
curum, imminente nobis claffle Romana: ita praelium atque arma, 
qux fortibus boneita, eadem etiam ignavis tutifima funt. Priores 
pugne, quibus adverids Romanos varia fortuna certatum eit, 
fpem ac fubhdium in nottris manibus habebant: quia nobiliffimi 
totius Britannia, eoque in ipfis penetralibus fiu, nec fervientium 
litora afpicientes, oculos quogue a contactu dominationis invie 
olatos habebamus. Nos, terrarum ac |ibertatis extremos, ree 
ceffus ipfe ac finus fame in hune diem defendit: nunc terminus 
Britannia patet: atque omne ignotum pro magnifico eit. Sed 
nulla jam ultra gens, nihil nifi fluétus et faxa, et infettiores 
Romani: quorum tuperbiam fruftra per obfequium et modefiam 
etlugeris: raptores orbis, poliquam cunGa vaftantibus detuere 
terre, et mare {crutantur: fi locuples hoftis efi, avari, fi pauper, 
ambitiofi: quos non Oriens, non Occidens, fatiaverit: {oli 
oninium, Opes atque incpiam pari affectu concupifcunt : auterre, 
trucidare, rapere fallis nominibus, imperium; atque ubi folitu- 
dinein taciunt, pacem appellant.’ 

Aikin, p. 212. 

* When I reflect on the caufes of the war, and the ctrcam 


tances of our fituation, I fecl a ftronge perfuation that our | 


united efforts on the prefent day will prove the beginning of 
univerfal liberty to Britain. For none of ug are hitherto 
debaied by flavery ; and there is no laud behind us, nor is eve 
the fea fecure, whilfi the Roman fleet hovers around. Thus the 
ufe of arms, which is at all times honourable to the brave, now 
oficrs the only fafety even to cowards. All the battles which 
have yet been fought with various fuccefs againft the Romans, 
had their refources of hope and aid in our hands; for we, the 
nobleft inhabitants of Britain, and therefore flationed in i 
deepelt recetles, far from the view of fervile flores, have pre- 
ferved even our eyes unpolluted by the contact of fubjection. 
We, at the furtheit limits both of land and liberty, have been 
defended to this day by the remotenefs of our fituation and of 
our fame. The extremity of Britain is now difclofed ; and 
whatever 1s unknown becomes an object of importance. But 
there 1s NO nation beyond us ; nothing but waves and rocks, and 
the itil mote hoiiile Romans, whoie arrogance we cannot efcape 
by obfequioufneis and fubmiflion. Thefe plunderers of the 
world, after exhaufting the land by their devaftations, are rifling 
the ocean: ftimulated by avarice, if their enemy be rich; by 


ambition, if poor: undutiated by the Eat and by the Weit: 
the 
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she only people who behold wealth and indigence with 
jual avidity. ‘To ravage, to laughter, to ufurp under falfe 


t) tes, they call empire ; and where they make a defart, they 


call it peace Ns 

Murphy, vol. IV. p- 82. : 

‘ When I confider the motives that have roufed us to this 
war: when I refleét on che neceility that now demands our 
firme vigour, I expect every thing creat and noble from that 
union of fentiment that pervades us all. From this day I date 
the tr odin xm of Britain. We are the men, who never crouched 
in bondage. Beyond this fpot there is no land, where liberty 
can finda refuge. Even the fea is fhut againft us, while the 
Roman fleet is hovering on the coatt. To draw the {word in 
the caufe of freedom Is ‘the true glory of the brave, and, in our 
condition, cowardice itfelf would throw away the feabbard. In 
the battles, which have been hitherto fought with alternate 
vicifitudes of fortune, our countrymen might well repofe fome 
hopes in us; they night confider us as their lait refource ; they 
knew us to be the noblett fons of Britain, placed in the lait 
recefles of the land, in the very fanctuary of liberty. We have 
not fo much as feen the melar ncholy regions, where flavery has 
debafed mankind. We have lived in freedom, and our eyes 
have been unpolluted by the fight of ignoble bondage. 

The extremity of the earth is ours: defended ‘by our fitu- 
ation, we have to this day preierved our honour and the rights 
of men. [But we are no longer fafe in our obf{curity: our retreat 
1s laid open ; the enemy ruthes on, and, as things unknown are 
ever magnified, he thinks a mighty conquett lics before him. 
But this is he oy of the habitable world, and rocks and braw ling 
waves fill all the fpace behind. The Romaas are in the heart 
of our country; no fubmiflion can fatisfy their pride; no con- 
ccfhons can appeafe their fury. While the land has any thing 
lett, it is the theatre of war; when it can yield no more, they 
explore the feas for hidden treafure. Are the nations rich ? 
oman avarice is their enemy. Are they poor? Roman am- 
bition lords it over them. The eaft and the weft have been 
rifled, and the fpoiler is fill infatiare. The Romans, by a ftrange 
fingularity of mature, are the only people, who invade, with 
equal ardour, the wealth, and the poverty of nations. To rob, 
to ravage, and to murder, in their impofing language, are the 
arts of civil poli ‘y. Whea they have made the world a foli- 
tude, they call it peace iy 

If, on comparing thefe fpecimens with the original, fidelity, 
concifenefs, and fufficient “ele egance, muft be awarded to that 
of Mr. A; it cannot be difguifed that Mr. M. has amply 
made up for the fomewhat theatric: i tone of his, by diffuling 
a greater perfpicuitvy over the pailage. He has, indeed, over- 
tepped the grave modeity of his author ; Calgacus * dates the 
treedom of Britain’ from a fentence, and bids * cowardice throw 
away the fcabbard’—but the whole has acquired light; what 
was intricate 1S explained witho ul lang ITs gm chafms are filled 


up without gatnels. 
K ; We 
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We are now arrived at the fupplemental part of the work, q 
which Mr. M. is to be coniidered as the imitator, not the tranf. 
lator ot Tacitus. But as the materials trom which he compofed 
his narrative were to be gleaned from authors who wrote with 
deligns very diflerent from that of Tacitus, they produced a 
mixture ot hifory and bit graphy, wh ich, though amufing and 
inftructive in itfelt, remains below his dignity. The tale of 
malleable gist, of the barbel and crab, &c. could not deferve 
his notice, thou hey might with propysety be preferved by 
the author ‘of the D endices and Suetonius: Mr). M., aware of this, 
apoloecizes tor their i introduction, on account of their ch: raCesiie 
importance; they are not indi od productive of that difcrepance 
in the more verbo! fe and contabulatory narrative of the englith 
writer, which would have offended, ha id the} y been tacked in {ome 
affected latin imitation, to the books of the original. What has 
been faid of the french tranflator, Amelot de la Houffaye, that 
he was ‘ Tacito vitiis quam virtutibus proptor,’ Mav, howevet, 
be applied to many parts of the fupplement ; it abounds in the- 
atrica 1 graces, and in modern pleonafins of fentiment. lheatres 
of war,’ and * fcenes of carnage, ; open every where upon US; 
here, Titus ‘ heaves a figh, and mourns the lot of humanity,’ 
there *he can no more, a flood of tears fupprefies his voice, he 
turns his cye to the temple, and heaves a figh’ again; till laftly, 
* lifting up bis hands, he exclaims with a figh, the god of the 
jews bas fought again them.’ Sometimes the language labours 
to im) prove even th 1e P athos of Seneca; fometimes it defcends to 
frigid farcafm. Who suf not iympathize with the author, 
when, to imprefs us with the horrours of tyranny under Tiberius, 
he tells US, that ¢ {pies were flationed in every quarter of Rome; 
the mirth of the gay, the forrows of the wretched, the joke of 
innocent fiimplicity, aud the wild rainbling talk of men in liquor, 
ferved to {well the lift of conftru¢ted crimes ?’——But when, 
the account of the war with the jews, we hear that their leaders 
* bellowed like true patriots, and talked of the rights of man,’ 
we are tempted to exclaim with Koufleau: 

‘ Mon Dieu! La téte tourne, on ne feait plus ou on eft.’ 

Ry the copious collection of notes fubjoincd to the tranflation, 

d fuppliement, the reader may quaff inftruétion and amufement 
to lela: ; whatever has been p1 roduced by the labour of former 
editors and tranflators, is here accumulated. Much belongs to 
Mr. M. himfelf. Some of the notes indeed are rather long, “than 
important: fuch are thofe 2 the inv chnuon of letters, the ex» 
culpatory one on Lucan, wit ha few others. 

The reader is in poffeffion of our opinion: we hefitate not to 
declare the volumes before us equally ufeful and im portant : 
they muft wha rufed with pleafure by the englifh reader, and they 
will e r ommended by the fcholar, when he confiders how much 
has been achieved, and how difficult the tafk. 
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AGRICUTURE. 


Tran factions of the Saciety inflituted at Landon for the Eucou- 


A» ? 

ART. It. 
socieaial allt Arts . Me <a and Commerce; with the Premiims 
ofered in the Year 1793. Vol. Xf. S8vo, 429 pages, with feven 


pl ites. Price ¢s. boards, co, 1793- 
Tur wide field for volitical fpeculation, which the novelty of the 


events continually occurring on the eontinent has op ened to the view 
has fo much engaged the general atrention, that refearches into 


aar 


of all, 
all ors tex ‘nces have been, except in tew inftances, fufpended. For 


moft ot what has been lately done in the improvement of arts, or ex- 
tenfion of wr ience, we are indebted to inftitutions like the fociety 
whole tranfactions we are proceeding to analyfe. ‘The emulation kept 
alive by UJ he rewards offered, or marks ot approbation conferred, has 
been prod itive of the happiett effects, and we fully agree in the applaufe 
beftow ed on this irnflitution by a member of the houfe of commons, who 
thought it fupe rfeded rhe neceflity of a board of agriculture being efta- 
blifhed at the ex ‘pence of the pubjic. ‘This fociety has long flourifhed, 
and the improvements and inventions which it has been inftrumental in 
bringing forward, by rewards and other incitements, have in many ine 
tances been of national i importance. It’s expences have, of courfe, been 
confiderable, and they have been chicfly furnifhed by the contributions 
of the fubfcribers, the number of whom has confiderably increafed, and, 
we truft, will not be diminifhed. For although the new board of 
agriculture eftablifhed by government may in fome degree be fuppofed 
to rival this fociety, yet the objects of that board, as far as we have 
heard, appear to be much more confined in their extent, and by no 
means to prevent the utility of any other inftitution. If by their 
exertions the heaths of Bagfhot, of Hounflow, and Finchley fhall 
wave with corn, be clothed with thriving timber, or {mile in any 
juxuriant vegetation, and if by improving the breed of fheep the 
britith fleece be made, as far as neceflary, to equal the fpanifh, we 
fhall readily fubfcribe to the utility ot their inftitution; at the fame 
time we hope, that the information which they will obtain of the mi- 
ferable ftate of the poor in the different counties, through their ftatif- 
tical furveys, may be produttive of beneficial confequences, 

In the prefent volume we have fome articles of a different deferip- 
tion from thofe in former volumes, which we fhall morg particularly 
notice; but in others, which are nearly repetitions of former expe- 
rimnents, it will be {uficient to ftate the refult, 

Acricutturt. Plantations of trees.—¥or preferving thefe, when 
young, from injuries occafioned by hares, rabbits, &c., Mr. Pattenfon 

ecommends tar, mixed with other things in their nature open and 
loofe, to prevent it’s binding the bark.—- Take fix or feven times ag 
much greafe as tar, and mix them well together, and with this mix- 
ture bruth the ftems of young trees as high as hares, &c. can reach, 
and it will effectually prevent their being barked. Mr. P, believes, 
that if a plantation of afh, of which rabbits are very fond, weg 
made in their warren, this mixture would certainly preferve it. 

ee with feveral obfervations on the pruning of orchards, 
. 5, D, Bucknall, efg., relates an expesiment made ia the ipring 
K 4 an 
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and autumn of 1790, on fix acres of land fully planted with apples 
and cherries, on an old hep ground at Sittingbourne, In Kent. Mr, B. 
obferves, that the berk of trees confifls of three divifions, the outer, 
rough; the middle, foft and fpungy; and the inner, a whinth rind, 
When the flem of the tree grows too faft for the bark,. it caufes 
blotches and lacerations, which are properly prevented by fcoring the 
hark with a knife; but care fhould be taken not to cut through the 
whitith rind, as that heals very dithcultly, and imictis get in between 
the tree and the bark, which obitruct the healing of the wound. To 
keep the wounds made in pruning, &c, free from in fects, Mr. B. ufed 
a compofition of * one quarter of an ounce of corrolive fublimate, re. 
duced to fine powder by beating with a wooden hammer, and then 
put into a three pint earthen pipkin, with about a glafs full of gin, 
or other fpirit, ftirred well together, and the fublimate thus diffolved, 
‘The pipkin was then filled by degrees with vegetable or common tar, 
and conflantly ttirred till the mixture was blended together as inti 
mately as pofible ; and this quantity will at any time be {efficient for 
200 trees. 

The orchard at Sittingbourne was planted in 1773 with apples and 
cherries, and grew wonderfully ; but by being fuffered to run with 
little pruning, and the branches breaking by the wind and other caufes, 
the trees became galled and were decaying. The tenant having mene 
tioned this to Mr. B,, his landlord, he determined to try an experi- 
ment of thorouvhly pruning the trees; and in the beginning of no- 
vember, 1790, the perfons ergployed examined the trees, and by his 
directions cut out every branch any way decayed, or galled, or where 
there appeared any curled leaves, ‘They then thinned the tree to give 
3¢ a uniform head, and fo that the air and fun might freely pafs 
through , cutting off all flumps, and taking off all branches clofe to 
where they fhot out from the other parts of the tree. They cut clofe 
to the tree, fmooth and even, halding the left hand under the branch 
that it fhould not fhiver the bark. Another perfon was employed to 
fmooth, with a knife, all places where the faw had heen, and to rub 
them over with the medicated tar above mentioned. This preparation 
deftroys the vermin, and by cutting clofe to the remaining branch, 
the flow of the fap draws the fides of the wounds together. By pur 
juing this method, the wounds foon healed, and in the fpring of 
1791 the appearance of the trees much pleafed the tenant. In the 

vtumn the truit was clearer tram {pecks than that of his neighbours; 
and in the feafon of 1792 the tenant ftates that the produce far ex- 
ceeded the gu ify ot his nei’ hbours. Some cherry trees were 
blighted by the troity mornings, but others produced very large fine 
frun, and very plentiful, and the apples exceeded all in that part of 
the country. Mr. B. remarks, that pruning trees is as neceflary 4 
hoeing turueps ; aud he hopes foon to fee at as univerfal. The {a- 
cicty voted him the filver medal. 

Drili be bandry.—Your candidates claimed the premium offered for 
comparative experiments of the drill and broadcaft culture of wheat. 
Of thefe, a tilver medal and twenty guineas were adjudged to Mr. 
Arthur labrum, of Aveley, Effex, and a filver medal to each of the 
dther three candidates. “Thefe expernments are much in favour of the 
drill; ia ome inftances, indeed, we cannot help fufpecting, that the 
computations of it’s advantages are greatly exaggerated, Mr. J. cal- 

culates 
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culates the average advantage in favour of drilling, per acre, in an ex- 
eriment made in 1792 on fixteen acres of light fandy loam, as fol- 
lows: Seed faved 14 bufhel, at fix fhillings per bufhel, is nine fhil- 
lings. —Superiour Crop, 5S. ad.2,.—More ftraw, 1s. od. —Better quality 
of grain, 5s.—More labour beftowed on the broadcait per acre, 1s. 4d. 
This amounts to 1]. 2s. sd.2 per acre in favour of the drill: befides, 
the land, by fcarifying, heasiinienm and hoeing, was clean and fit for 
a {pring crop, while the land fown broadcaft was foul, and fit only 
for fallow. The difference he eftimates at twenty fhillings per acre. 
This is perhaps going rather too far; but during the winter the broad- 
caft looked beft ; and before he fcarifyed the drill crop in february, he 
had doubts of it’s fuccefs, and confequently in the joy of finding that 
it did fucceed the advantage was ftated at the utmoft. avr. T. re- 
lates fome other experiments in the culture of turneps and barley, 
and recommends fcarifying and f{cufiling according to Mr. Cook’s di- 
rections. 

Mr. Burgoyne fent the particulars of three experiments in the drill 
and broadcait culrure. In the firft, on a very heavy clover ley, which 
when ploughed was rough, the drill was inferiour to the broadcatt 
by nearly ¢4 bufhels per acre, and fixteen truffles of ftraw. The foil was 
a heavy loam on an underftratum of clay. In another experiment, on 
the fame kind of fuil made a good tilth, the drill had the advantage. 
On a fandy loam with an underftratum of gravel, the drill was alfo 
fuperiour, and Mr. B, has no doubt of it’s being fo whenever it is ufed 
properly, on ground fit to receive it. Mr. B. ufed Cooke’s, Ducket’s, 
and Perkins’s drills in his experiments, and drilled fome at eleven 
and fome at nine inches diflance. ‘The larger crop appears to have 
been on that at nine inches diftance: and on the fandyv loam with 
Ducket’s * drill the produce was four quarters on one acre. 

Mr. Trelawny, of Upminfter, Effex, made feveral experiments in 
a field of 74 acres; the foil an excellent dry loam, ‘Thefe trials were 
made not only to afcertain the difference of drill and broadcaft, but 
alfo to determine what quantity of feed drilled on an acre was moft 
profitable. In the firft fet of experiments three acres were drilled ; one 
with two bufhels of feed produced 3 qrs. 5 buth. 3 pecks rgal. Ano- 
ther with half a bufhel of feed yielded 3 qrs. 5 bufh.; and another 
with a quarter of a bufhel, 3qrs. 43 bufhels. The total produce on 
the three acres was 10 qrs. 7 buth. 2} pecks; on three acres broadecatt 
the produce was gqrs. 3 pecks. ‘Ihe diiterence in favour of the 
drill was 1 qr. 6 buth. 32 pecks ; befide 32 buthels of feed lefs. Con- 
joining this with fome other experiments, Mr. T. found, that one 
bufhel one peck per acre drilled, and two bufhels two pecks broadcaft, 


were moit produ¢tive. On the whole of his experiments, he com- 


putes about eighteen fhillings per acre in favour of the drill fyftem of 
hufbandry. 

Mr. I Rodney, of Ripley, Hants, on a very good brown light 
foil, dry, with chalk bottom 12 foot deep, drilled four acres and 





* Mr. Ducket is a very confiderable farmer at Effer, in Surry ; his 
drills, hoes, &c. are of his own invention, and the whole of his farm 
may be regarded as a pattern for hufbandmen.. In the tranfactions 
of the Bath fociety he is ftyled the prince of farmers. 
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fawed four acres clofe adjoining broadcaft. The broadcaft produced 
64 bufhels, 3 pecks, 1 gallon, and the drilled 53 bufhels, 1 peck, 
s vallon; being 114 bufhels in favour of the broadcaft: befide which 
ghe broadcaft weighed 2! pounds more per bufhel ; but on the other 
hand, three bufhels of feed were faved by the drill, Mr. R. had 
both crops hoed by women in the month of april. 

From the whole of the above experiments, the refult appears to 
be confiderably in favour of the drill hufhandry. In the laft inftanee, 
gadeed, the reverfe is the cafe; but Mr. R. did not make ufe of 


oO 


the horfe-hoe, fcarifyers, or harrows, which in the other inftances a 
pear to have been very neceflary, if not the principal caufes of the 
feperionr iuccefs of the drill. ‘The produce alfo in this experiment 
was very fimall, the broadcait being only about two quarters per acre, 
aad the drill lefs than 132 buthels, whereas, in the preceding experi 
wicgts, the produce was from ninetcen or twenty bufhels to four 
qearters per acre. Mr. R. however obferves, that the fummer proved 
very wet and itormy, which hurt the crops not a little, 

Mr. Smith, of Hornchurch, recerved the filver medal and ten 
cuineas for a comparative ftatement of the produce of turneps by drill 
yad broadcait, on a mixed foil or gravelly loam. Three acres were 
fuwn in each method, and fix roods of each taken and weighed, The 
produce from the fix roods drilled, weighed 16 cwt. 1gr. 71b.; and 
tha from the broadcaft 14 cwt. 2gr. glb., which is at the rate of 
zton 6ewt. 22 1b. in favour of the drill. 

F ran{planting cf aheat.—Mr. |. Sibley fent to the fociety twa 
thouland grains of wheat, which were the produce of one grain in 
one year. In feptember 1790, he fowed fix grains in a garden pot; 
in february 1791, they were tranfplanted into the garden in a fingle 
row, at afoot diftance. One of the plants was afterwards taken up 
and divided into ten parts, each having a {mall fibre, and tranfplanted 
in one row a foot trom each other. In auguft 1791, the plants 
were taken up, and one, of which the root had not been divided, pro- 
duced 100 ears, containing 2000 grains. Another, the root of which 
had been divided, produced, altogether, go ftalks and ears; but the 
member of the grains could not be afcertained, as the birds had car 
ried away the greater part of them. Thofe of the former plant were 
preferved by a net, 

Stall feeding horfes with green wegetables—Mr. Smith, of Horm 
chorch, kept four horfes in the ftable on green rye, and winter and 
fummer tares, from the 21{t of april to the 22d of feptember, 1792+ 

‘The quantity of land on which the vegetables grew was three acres, 
three roods, 29 perches. Mr. S. computes the expence, including 
zi. igs. for rent and taxes, at 71. 198, 1od.3, which is 1s. g .} per 
week tor each herfe. As the horfes did nearly double work, he gave 
them nearly a double quantity of corn, viz. fifteen quarters five bufhels, 
valued at 141. 16s. rod., or 3s. 3d.4 per week, cach horfe. If the 
horfes had been at grafs, they would have required the fame quantity 
of corn on account of their hard work ; and their keep at common 
erafs Mr. S. would have reckoned at 3s. 6d. or 4s. per week each 
harfe, confequently the advantage appears near cent. per cent. in fa- 
vour of ftall feeding. The filver medal and ten guincas were ade 
judged to Mr. S. for this communication, Cun 
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Curl in potatocs.— Ten guineas were’ prefented to bir. Hollins fos 
his obfervations on this difeafe. Thefe tend to confirm his remarks 
printed in former volumes, and which we have particularly noticed 
in our Review, Vol. 1x, page 2, and Vol. x1. p. 123. Mr. H. re- 
commends, that, ia cutting potatoes for fets, care fhould be taken not 
tro cut them intirely through ; but when the knife has penetrated 
about half thropgh, the other half fhould be broken off. If the knife 
enter eafily, and the potatoe break off foft, it is fit for feed ; but if 
the knife enter with fome difficulty, and the potatoe break oft harfh 
and rough, it is unfit for feed. In repeated experiments, Mr, H, has 
found, that frefh manure is a great detrimeng to the potatoe; he 
theretare advifes to plough the manure into the ground In january, 
and let it lie till the middle of april, when the froft will have tem- 
ered the ground, and the manure be rotted *, By this procefs, alfo, 
the land will be much better prepared for a crop af wheat to fol- 
low. From fomewhat lefs than an acre of land, Mr. H. obtained 
200 bufhels of potatoes worth zo], Thefe were taken up in o¢tober, 
and wheat was fowed on the fame ground, with one ploughing, 
which produced 30 bufhels of clean corn, which in feptember, 1790, 
was worth 12 1., making 321; the produce of Iefs than an acre in 
feventeen months, As.a proof of his knowledge refpecting the na- 
ture of the curl, Mr. H. refers the fociety to fome former papers, in 
which he predicted, that there would be more curled potatoes in 1792 
than there had been fince 1786, and which it appears was the cafe in 
his neighbourhood, ‘Thefe papers we have not feen; but if the 
caufes which he afligas for this defeét be correct, it is not eafy to 
conceive on what grounds it’s prevalence in a particular feafon could 
be foretold, except we fuppofe Mr. H. was previoufly acquainted 
with the {late of the potatoes ufed in that country for feed. 

Feeding cattle with potatoess—In 1791, Mr. Barbor, of Fremington, 
Devon, planted twenty-four acres for this purpofe. Part of thefe 
were manured differently ; fome with dung, fome with mud walls, 
and fome with rotten ftraw. ‘The produce of an acre manured with 
dung, was 2¢¢ ten peck bags; with mud walls 128; and with rotten 
ftraw 102. On twenty acres of thefe potatoes, 56 bullocks were fed ; 
thofe of the other four were given, cut in flices, to young cattle as fodder. 
The fifty-fix bullocks cof 380]. 18s., and were fold for 58ol. 18s., 
being an increafe in their value of 2001. Each bullock eat on an 
average three pecks of potatoes per day, which, at the rate they then 
jold at, would be about 2s. 6d. per week. Thefe beafts were put is 
feeding the tenth of december, and by march moft of them were fit 
for the butcher, and the greater part killed immediately from the 
fialls. Some ftraw was given with the potatoes, which was more than 
paid for by the dung. The bullocks thus fed were fubject to two 
maladies, {welling and being choaked ; the former is gotten rid of by 
driving them about the yard; and the potatoe in the throat may be 
forced down by a fmooth itick. The ground on which thefe potatoes 
ag was in excellent order for wheat. A gold medal was voted to 

ir. Barbor. 





a 


* Mr. Dann, in the receding volume, ftates, that long dung is to 
be preferred. See Rev, Vol, xvit. p. 256. 
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A filver medal was given to Mr. J. Bucknel for cultivating 163 
aeres with pot: wars s, for the fole purp ofe ot feeding cattle and fhe 
With theée, and 2 little hay and oat flraw, he fed eleven heiters and 
twehe oxen, oh 2 IVI ig a confideralie quantity to youneer cattle, 
Mir. B.’ metho d of cu tivating pots foes Is, to fpread manure upon 
the ground prepared for t them: and then, after a bisebed is ploughed, 
fone of the labourers drop the potatoes cut into pieces, in the | bottom, 
and others, with rekes, rake the dung near the edge upon thofe pieces; 
two furrows more are then ploughed, in which not any potatoes are 
dropped, and fo un. we have nouced Mz. B.’s manner of feeding 
cattle with this rcot tn vol. M. page 122. 

Rhubarb. The gold medal was adjudged to Mr. Jones, of Fith- 
freet Hill, for cultivating this reot. Vhe ground 1s im the parifh 

Enfield, is rich and light, and to prepare it for this purpofe, 
wherever Mir. J. intended to ‘plant a root, that fpot was dug about 
three fpit deep, and the furrounding ea:th heaped upon n it to a confi- 
derable height; thus forming a diftinet hill for every plant, in order 
to keep the. earth light, and that it might have a great depth to pene. 


trate. A root produced from a feed {own in June I7Ql, W as trant. 
iQ 
ramen on ane of thefe hills in April 1792; 1n the courfe of the 


fummer it difplayed palmated leaves which meafured four feet, from 
one point to the other in breadth, and three in length. ‘The tap root, 
when planted, meafured feven inches : at the end of fx months Mr. 
}. traced it to the extent of three feet, but was diffuaded, by the 
gardener, from examining farther, left he fhould injure. the root, 
As thefe large leaves collect a great quantity of morfture, it is neceflary 
for the plant to be fet on a me > to preferve the root from being 
sorted by too much wet. Mr. J. fowed, om a bed made with frefh 
dung and a layer of fine mouid, a confiderable quantity of feed in 
april #792, and tranfplanted the plants as they grew up; but they 
were too weak rill eptember, when he faved one hundred and twenty 
geven out of one hundred and thirty. From thefe experiments he in 
fess, that the feafon for fowing im fpring, is about march or april, 
and in gutumn, about avgoft or feptember, that thofe raifed in fpring 
- ould be tran’ {pha nted in autumn, and eice verfa. That they cannot 

ve too much room: that the fituation can feareely be too dry : that 
the injuries che plams are fubject to are princip. ally deri Ing their mm- 
fancy, and to be rmpeted to infeéts or inattention; to too great am 
exp ofure to frot, &c. That no injurv can be dreaded from heat, 
and that in genera! they are herdy, and eafy of cultivation, when af 
rived beyond a certain term. 

Mr. Halley, of Pontefra&, fent feveral famples of rhubarb, part 
eof which was a avery fuperiour quality. Thefe roots were planted 
about the year 1581, and taken up io the fpring of 31792 The 
prime roots were fevered in fmall pieces, peeled clean, and the oronghiy 
cleared of every particle of unfoundnefs. Part was feparately Jaid 
gm fieves, and the remainder Ps rforated, trong, and fulpended in fef- 
toons trom the eieling of a warm kit chen. Thefe fam; ples appear 
he tapericur to any cured in England, and produced to the fociet¥ 
hitherto. Mr. H.’s cerstiticate tins es, that he was in potle lion of 7 3ib. 
ot the growth of his late father and himfelf, and ef his own curing. 
He was voted a filter medal. 


Improving 
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Improving wake land—A gold medal was adjudged to Charles 
Jadlall, cfq-, for cultiv: aung and mnpr Wing 3 FO acres of watte moor 
land, in the pacith of Narbeth, Pembri kefhire. The —— ot 
grubbing, burning, cleaning, juning, &c. is computed at 3]. 17s. rd. 
per acre, and the land is tated to be now worth 12s. per acre, per annem, 
though before in a great meafure ufelefs. A table of the pro- 
greis of cultivation on thefe dands in the years 1789—1793, and as 


‘ad tor "Ody is anne xed to the a account. 


ynienaca f 

Having rv” print of a hoe to he worked by two men is prefixed as 
a fronrit piece to this volume. ‘I his conizfts of two beams with handies 
for one man to draw and the other to peth. ‘Lhe beam for the man whe 
walks before the hoe, is divided at the part next the hoe, and is there 
fattened to the other beam by gudgeons : the other beam 1s alfo di- 
vided at its fore end, and a wheel ts placed to run between the fidess 
the hoe is fixed in tlre hinder beam, as a coulter 1s fattened in the 
beam ot a plough. Some ccttilicates of its ufe were [ent to the fociety, 
who voted twenty guineas to Mr. McDougal the inventor. 

To fave feed from vermin, Mr. Browne, of Derby, recommends, 
that the grain be iteepsed three or four hovrs, or for a feficient tinre 
for the kin or h uik te be penct sted, in a ftr ng folution of liver of 
fulptur: he has ufed this method for three years, durimz which, be 
never loit a iced by vermin. 

Manuracrores. Mr. R. Bart, a cordwainer of Burrham, 1m 
Berks, having invented an addiaon to the common fpinning whee, 
by which the fpinner is enahled at the fame time the ‘is {pinning t2 
wind off a ball of thread without any nagar increafe ef labour, a 
bounty of fifteen guineas was given to him. on of the {pinning 
wheel, with the addizional parts, is referved in the fociety’s repofitery, 


and a premium is of red for the bei drawing ot xt by yout! ts. 


Iwenty guineas were voted to Mr. Aatis, of Fuln eck, near Leods, 
for a met! wed © - caufing the bebbin of the common fpinaing wheel to 
« . 


move backward and torward; by which means, no time is foft re 
stoppin vids wheel, to thift the thread from one flapie to another on 
the flyer, and the danger of breaking the thread, and lofing the end 


1s epg and the {pinner enab] ed to do much more work iD & 
gr en time, than by any common {pinning wheel hithertoin ufe A 
plate and a deferipnion of the wheel with thefe additions are given. 
‘Thele two articles feem more properly to belong to the following 
head. 

Mecwanics. A filver medal was voted to Mr. Kendrick, for am 
improved conkrntiten of a gud: sen for th ¢ upriy gle fhafts of milly. 


; 
I his gudzeon is formed of basd itee], and works on a hard ft eel bed, 


circular, three inches diameter and three quarters of aninch thick; {ror 
it . upper | Ca, a's projects, which being fixed to the bottom of am up- 
tight fhatt, the gudgeon works horizontativ on a fquare bed. That 
an the poffeflion of the foviety, has worked feven years in a mall, the 
whee] iol fhaft of which weiz ghed nearly fix tons, and yet has lok 
Very little ot its furtace. 
A plate and deferi ption of a pentrough for equalizing the water 
fling On water wh eels, 4 AS. given. As the reg ul: arity in the head ot 
water talling on the water-wheel muft be communica: ed to the internal 
machinery, it would certainly be a great improvement to infure a Com- 


Kaatly regular fupply of water to the whee]. This Nir. Quayle pro- 
pois 
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pofes to do by means of a float; and taking the whole of the watet 
trom the furface. ‘The contrivance appears to be ingenious, but whe. 
ther the machine could be made to produce the effect required in the 
cafe of a large body of water, remains to be afcertained. A filveg 
medal was voted to the inventor. 

A bounty of twenty guineas was given to Mr. Johnfon, for the in: 
vention of a crane, fo conftructed as to Izy the weight fufpended by 
it in any fituation within the fpace of a femi-circle, the tadius of which 
is nearly equal to the length of the gib, This is termed a douwble-gibbed 
crane, from the gib being compofed of two frames cornetted to 
gether at each end, and admitting the ropes and lower block by which 
the weight is fufpended to run between them: ‘The mechsnifm of 4 
erane of this nature, mult of coutfe be fomewhat complicated, but 
as far as we can judge from the plate and defcription, it does not 
appear to be unneceflarily fo, and might probably be ere€ted, in fitua- 
tions where machines of this nature are wanted, to advantage. Theré 
is not, however, any infkance given of it’s being ufed on a large f{eale: 

Captain Edward Pakenham, whofe fuggeftions to improve the art 
of building fhips have appicated in former volumes, fent to the fociety, 
this year, a model of a fhip’s rudder, faftened in fuch a manner as t 
prevent it’s being totally loft, fhould the pintles and braces, on which 
it moves, be entirely broken: and alfo a contrivance for preventing 
the ruddert’s beating about, in cafe the tiller 1s broken. Of thefe a plate 
and defcription are given. 

Mr. Bell, of the Royal Aftillety, Woolwich, has made a gun 
harpoon on a new conttruction, for taking whales. It is defcribed af 
pofiefling confiderable advantages over that commonly ufed. A plate 
of it is annexed, and the fociety voted Mr. B: twenty guineas. 

A filver medal was voted to Mr. Colley, of Greynog, Montgomes 
ryfhire, for a contrivance for locking carts in defcending tteep hills. 
This confifts of a pole made of tough ath, curved fo that one end 
fhod with iron, flides upon the ground, while the other end refts on 
the nave of the wheel, and then the felly being faftened by a chain 
to the pole, at a proper diftance from that end, the wheel is locked; 
and the cart may be drawn down the defcent in the fame manner as4 
waggon, whofe hinder wheels are locked. Though a contrivance ot 
this kind may tend to leffen the danger to which the fhaft-horfe in 4 
cart 1s expofed in defcending a hill, there are fo many misfortunes, 
diftrefling to humanity, which continually befal that animal, from 
the weight of the load, flipperinefs of the ground, &c. that a genera! 
amprovement of this machine is much to be withed for, or that it 
could be laid afide entirely. 

A bounty of fifteen guineas was given to Mr. Dixon, for a contris 
vance to preferve the men ina walking wheel, in cafe of tke weight 
overcoming the power of themen. This confiits of two {mall wheels 
fixed on the axis of the large wheel, over which pafs two ropes of 
pullies, fufpendigg a bar of wood, which the men mav lay hold off 
when overpowered, and fu fpend themfelves till the danger is over. 
plate is given of this contrivance. 

Cotonies anno Trape. Dr, Dancer informs the fociety, that thé 
Jamaica cinnamon exceeds, in the opimon of every one, fome {peci« 
mens of Ceylon cinnamon which he had received; that feveral gentle- 
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men are going largely into the planting of cinnamon; one in partt- 
cular had already (in july, 1702) fet out s0,oootrees. The ché, 
or odenlandia umbellata, fucceeds wonderfully well in ‘that ifland. 
The Baila rubra, alfo, another Batt Indian dye, Routithes, The Seta 
maritima crows in the greatett abundance in all the falinas of Ja- 
maica, This has long been employed by the fpaniards in South Ame- 
rica, in the making ‘of glafs. Whether the kelp p repared from this 
plant will anfwer as a fubftitate for barilla, muft be left to future ex- 

‘riments. 

A filver medal was voted to Mrs. Anftey, fof having introduced 
the cinnamon tree from Ceylon, into the britith fettlement of Madras. 
In the former war with Hyder Ally , this lady took refuge in che illaad 

of Ceylon, and obtained trom the Dutch, two young cinnamon trees, 
which on her return fhe conveyed to Madras. From thefe all the 
trees of that kind, at, or in the neighbourhood of that fettlement 
have been produced. Some fpecimens of this cinmamon are referred 
in the fociety’s colleétion. Three letters from gentlemen of the 
Madras eftablifhment are annexed, which ftate, in general terms, the 
profperity of the plantations. The pay-matter had at leaft 5000 young 
plants grow ing in his garden. Mr. Marten writes from Palamcotah, 
that the ground allotted by gover rament for # cinnamon plantation 
was enclofed and prep aring for the reception of the plants; he had 
fown 4000 of the fpecies, which he had reafon to think was the fu- 
periour kind fouad in Ceylon, thofe of the fecond fort were innume- 
rable. Mr. M. feems to think they have not yet difcovered the proper 
method of {eparating and preparing the bark. ‘Thefe accounts, ua- 
doubtedly, hold out a pro {pect that cinnamon may become, at fome fe- 
ture pc riod, an article of commerce from our fettlements, both in the 
Wett and Eait Indies; but we hefitate to fay with Mrs. Anftey, that 
« the fetrlements on the Coromandel coatt will prove as great a mart to 
the englifh company, for the cinnamon trade, in a few years, as ever 
Ceylon has proved to the Dutch 

In this volume we have not any articles under the heads et chemiffry 
Or polite arts, and thofe intitled mam: ufattures ate brought under that 
denomination by a forced conftruction of the term, In agriculture, 
however, the practice of which is effentially neceffary for the fupport 
of all the reft, there appears to have been no want ‘of candidates tor 

the premiums ‘off red tor improvements. 

he remainder of the volume confifts as ufual of premiums offered 
to encourage improvements in agriculture, chemiltry, dyeing and 
ee, 4 , polite arts, manufactures, mechanics, and in the commerce 
with the “britith colonies. Several of thefe are new premiums, among 
which is one of 20l. for the planting of not lefs than three (and 
10l. for not Jef than two) acres of oziers. ‘This is propofed in con- 
fequence of letters fent to the foci iety, from the bafket-makers, ftating 
the fcarcity of this article from feveral caufes, among which is the 
want of importation from France. Lifts of the members of the fo- 
cicty, index, &c. are alfo annexed. Zz. 
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Arr. 1. Letters from @ Father to his Son, on various Topics, relating ¥ 
to Literature and the Condut? of Life. Written in the Years 1792 and ‘ 
1743. By J. Aikin. M.d. 8vo. 348 pages. Price 55, in by 
boards. Johnfon. 1793. : 
TuHovcn fo many treatifes have been written to inftruG@ men ix { 
the art of thinking, it may perhaps be aflerted with truth, that few h 

perfons have learned to think. The tribe indeed of writers is {af 
ciently numerous; but amongft them all, how feldom do we mee 1 
with one, whofe conceptions and fpeculations are fairly kis own! ' 
Nor is this furprifing; for, to compile and arrange the thoughts of ‘ 
others, is a tafk which requires much lefs native vigour of mind, and { 
lefs ftrenuous exertion of the intellectual faculties, than to frame opi- 
nions for ourlelves. If there be few of whom it can be properly ' 
faid that they think, there are fti!l fewer who think indeperxdemhy, 


‘There is a fathion in opinion, and in literary tatte, as well asin 
drefs; and tafhion is a defpot, whom few perfons are able to withe 
ftand ; efpecially when her authority is fupported, as often happens 
with refpect to opinions, by the powertul voice of intereft. itr 
quires no confiderable fhare of fortitude, and thereforé is no mean 
proof of moral merit, to preferve that mental independence which 
would entitle a man to the character of zudlius addi@us jurare in verbs 
magiiirt, 

We have been led into thefe remarks, by the perufal of the letter 
now before us, which are the production of a mind endued with an 
uncommon fhare of penetration, long exercifed in the habit of ac 
curate difcrimination and deep refie€tion, both with refpect to fubjets 
of {peculation, and to human life and manners; and firmly poffefied 
of that manly independence of charaéter, which enables the inquire 
to purfue truth wherever fhe is to be found, and to follow ber 
wherever fhe leads. 

The author, Dr. A., has already acquired no inconfiderable de- 

ree of celebrity by his former ufeful and elegant productions, in 
ieveral different walks of fcience and literature. The prefent work, 
while it affords new proofs that he pofleffes fuperiour talents, and a 
uncommon corretinels of tafte, will exhibit him to the public, under 
the highly refpectable characters of a judicious obferver, anda fage 
alviter. Agreeably to his motto, Liberi fenfi, femplice parole, he has 
thought clotely on a great variety of fubjects, without fuffering him 
fel{ to be fhackled by fyftems, or led by authority ; and he has com 
municated his thoughts, for the moft part in plain and fimple, but 
always in pure and claffical language, perfectly fuitable to the form 
under which thefe papers appear, as letters to his fon. But it ® 
time that we introduce our readers to a more particular acquaintame 
with the contents of this valuable volume ; which we fhall do, by 
laying before them the fubject and leading arguments of each lettth 
and extracting a few of the more ftriking paflages. 

Letter 1. On education.—In this letter, the author recommends 4 
Copious and varied plan of inftruétion. Education, he thinks, fh 
rather refemble the feaffolding of a great building, than the finifhed 
model of a imal! one. In our eftablifhed fyftems of ichool a 
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werfity education, he remarks an artificial value given to certain pure 
fuits, by making them the means of introduction to honours aid emo- 
luments, whereas all itudies ought to be eflimable only by their 
utility. 

Letter 11. On frength of chara&er.—This, it is obferved, depends 
in part upon phytical cautes, but may be in fome meafure autigipated, 
by cherifhing a conviction of the value and dignity of the diftinctions 
arifing from freedom of thinking and acting, by maintaining a ttrong 
fenfe of duty, and by liftening to the dictates of a maiculine and 
high-toned philofophy. 

| £tters il, atid iv. On attachment to the ancients.—It is in thefe 
letters maintained, that it is unreafonable to confider the writings of 
the ancients as perfect models; that they were at beft, only fuccefsful 
experiments of eafly art, which, but for the influence of that fuper- 
Ritious veneration, which has reftri@ed the fubfequent efforts of genius 
to mere imitation, might reafonably have been expected to keep pace 
with other productions of the mind, in their progrefs towards perfec- 
tion. This vencration is fhown to have been owing to the accidental 
circumftance, that their languages have been the depofitaries of the chrif- 
tian doctrine, and to feveral other caufes unconneéted with their in- 
trinfic merit. In conclufion, Dr. A. fays to his fon; 

p.27. © To what purpofe have I addreffed to you all thefe obfer- 
vations? Moft certainly not to perfuade you to lay afide your favourite 
claffics, which, befides the folid pleafure and inftruction they are ca- 
pable of affording you, are, in fome meafure, profeflional objctts of 
your ftudies. Indulge a liberal admiration of their excellencies. Im- 
aes their beauties upon your imagination, and their morals upon your 
veart. But do not be feduced to regard as models of p rfeCtion, what 
were only the expefiments of early art-—do not think that the powers 
of men have declined, while their advantages have increafed—and, 
abeve all, do not decide by ancient authority, what can be brought 
to the fair teft of modern reafon.’ 

Letter v. On the purfuit of improvement.—The principal object of 
this letter is to expofe the abfurdity of making the imperfections of 
every thing human-a plea againft all proje¢ts for improvement, an 
of maintaining, that principles {peculatively right may be prattically 
wrong. Having afferted the reafonablenefs of attempting improve- 
ment in political fcience, as well as every other, the writer adds the 
following feafonable and judicious remarks on the propriety of {pecu- 
lating on firft principles. 

P. 44, * to tefolve things into their firt principles is philosophy, 
the nobleft employment of the mind, and that which alone conters a 
title to real qwifdom. Without a portion of it, the experience of a 
long life may only fetve to accumulate a confuied ber of opinion, 
partly true, partly ‘falfe, and leading to no ome certain conclufion. 
The want of a philofophic mind makes many men of bufinels mere 
ploddets, and many men of reading, and even of obfervation, mere re- 
tailers of vague unconneéted notions. Order, precifion, concatenation, 
analyfis, are all the refults of philofophy. Yet even this. word, as 
you muft have remarked, as well as thofe of improvement and refor- 
mation, has been the fubjeét of obloquy. It has been branded with 
the epithet of impious by the bigar, of arrogant by the cautious, and 


ef vifionary by the dull, Ig has drawn down the anathemas of the 
| VOL. XVBIM. . L ferious, 
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ferious, and the ridicule of the light. Above all, it has been treated 
with that ironical fneer, which is fo common a refource to thofe whe 
are Confcious of being deficient imargument. ‘* Thank heavén! Tam 
no philofopber ; 1 pretend not to be witer than thofe who have gone 
before me. I do not boaft of the difcovery of wew principles, | 
mutt beg leave to retain my antiquated notions notwithftanding phi 
Jofophers call them prejudices.” ‘Thefe flowers of polemical rhetoric, 
which decorate fo many fermons, fpecches, and effays, though they 
have loft the attraction of novelty, are yet of no {mall efheacy in 
fwaying trivial minds; and the argumcatum ad wv recunaiam to which 
they appeal, is apt to overpower unaffuming modetty. Such a firain 
of frothy infolence is beft difconcerted by admitting it ferioufly as an 
honeft confeffion of inferiority. I would fay—‘* 1 kxoqw you are nor 
a philofopher—I never took you for one—your education and habits 
ot hife have difqualified you from all pretenfions to the charatter— 
yout opinions are mere prejudices, and do not merit a refutation.” 

« But if there be thofe who dona fade are afraid of philofophy, be- 
caufe very mifchievous doctrines have been propagated under its name, 
let them be told, that what they dread is only the ufe of reafon ima 
large way, and upon the inoft important fudjects *; and that, 4 on 
the whole, we are better for the gift of reafon, though fome abufe it, 
we are likewife better for afpiring to be philofophers, though fome 
falfy, and for bad perpofes, arrogate the title. A very common topic 
of railing againf philofophy, is the, extravagant and contradittory 
opinions held by the ancient fchools of philofophers. But with whom 
ought they to be compared? Not with thofe who have been enlighte 
ened by dire€t revelation, but with the vulgar and bigots of ther 


. . . . * ~ . * e 
own times, whe implicitly received all the abfurdities which fraud and 
{uperftition had foilled into their fyftems of faith: If, by the efforts 


of unaided philofophy, out of a people thus debafed, could be raifed 
a Socrates, an Fpictetus, 2n Antoninus, what honours fhort of divine, 
are not dee to it? Noz have its fervices to mankind in later ages been 
much Iefs confpicucus ; for not to infift on the great advancements iB 
art and {cience which have originated from natural philofophy, (fince 
they are queftioned by none) what man of enlarged ideas will deny, 
thet the piisy phy of the Auman mind, of law, of COMNIREKCE of £ovei ne 
went, Of morals, and, I will add, of religion, have greatly contributed 
to any fuperiority this age may claim over former periods? If phi- 
lofoj av thes employed have occafioned fome evils, a more corre® 
and diligent ufe of the fame will remove them. If erroneous conclu- 
trons have been drawn from a partial or prematere induction of facts, 
they will be rettitied by a future more extenfiye induction, After all, 
no medium ean poilibly be affigned bet ween reafoning freely, and not 


> , 


*- FP , —— Y “fe -« " e. ail . ° . *-* 
cafoning at al—between {ubmitting implicitly to exy human authos 
Tity 9 14 10 none, 


‘ We are placed in this world with a variety of faculties, and of 
© jects on which to exercife them. Doubtlefs, there are in natufe 
‘ nits Ww hich we cannot pafs; but what mmo hall prefume to mark 
them out for other men?—what man fhall fay to his fellow men, 





¢* ty. alias , 4 pe @ : A ° 
Hujus opus unum eft, de divinis humanifgygevtrum invenire. 
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Kermit you to exercife your reafon upon thefe objects, but I forbid 
vou from exercifing it on thofe ? Many, indeed, have fo prefumed ; 


but the friends of truth and mankind have ever refifted their ufurped 


buthority.’ 

Letter v1. Ox the love of applaule, exemplified in the younger Pliny— 
It is here obferved, that Pliny’s epiftles were not familiar, but ftu- 
died ; and fhown, that his leading foible wasa thirft of applaufe; which, 
however, was not inconfiftent with a high degree of merit. 

Letter vii. Ox the frory of Circe.—Several ingenious ‘remarks afe 
here made upon Homer’s fable of Circe, to prove, that it was not 
intended asa moral allegory, but was written merely to gratify the 
natural paflion of novelty. 

Letters vi11, and 1x. On mature and art, and the love of novelty —— 
The do¢trine of thefe letters is, that it is the bufinef$ of art, not 
fo much to afford pleafure by a ftritt imitation of nature, as by 
heightening, difguifing, and altering nature, to product novelty. 
The drama, both among the ancients and moderns, admits, it is ob- 
ferved, defigned deviations from nature. Dr. A. is of Opinion, that 
even the poetical language of tragedy is not borrowed from nature. 

p. 74; * I know, indeed; that critics have afferted figurative 
diétion to be natural to perfons labouring under ftrong emotions; 
but for proof of this affertion, I find quotations from Shake- 
fpear, inftead of appeals to fact. One of thefe critics, and of no mean 
rank, has given as an. example of the natural playfulnefs of a lover’s 
imagination, Juliet’s fancy of cutting out Romeo all into little ftars 
when he is dead. I do not deny that a certain degree of mefital ¢x- 
citement (to ule modern phrafeology) may, like a cheetful glafs, vivify 
the imagination, and impart a glow and fluency of expreffion ; -bht 
I never knew a real inftance in which violent paffion, like intoxica- 
tion, did not overwhelm the intelle¢tual faculties, and abolith ‘all con- 
nexion of thought and choice of language. But tragedy cannot con-~ 
fift of ahs aiid ohs, of exclamations and broken fentences. 1ts purpofe 
is to delight; to inftruét, to elevate; and above all, to gratity the 
defire after novelty: the paflion of tragedy is therefore neceflafily 
made fluent, inventive; eloquent, metaphorical, and fententious;~ Sec 


MWsabsy 


how Milton charaéterifes the tragic writers of the Grecian {chdol, 
* Thence what the lofty grave tragedians taught 
In chorus and iambic, teachers beft 
Of moral prudence, with delight receiv’d 
In brief fententious precepts, while they treat 
Of fate, and chance, and change in human life, 
High actions, and high paffions belt defcribing. 
Par. Rec. iv. 16r.- 
¢ Tt was evidently after this model, that he framed his Sanjn 
Agonifies and Comus, pieces, however ill adapted for the modetri Englifh 
lace, which will contintie to charm and infttuét thé cultivated reader, 
as long as the language in which they ate written exifts. Nor would 
Suiakefpear himfelf, though peculiarly ftyled the bérd of mature, have 
afforded a whole fchool of poetry and morals, had his dialogue been 
2 real pattern of that natural fimplicity which is ufually fuppofed to 
Caaracterife it. To every impartial obferver it will be mansteft, that 
ms ** brief fententious precepts” are generally brought in with éfort; 
and that his fublgne,and often far-fetched images, rather belong - 
‘hz ne 
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the play-writer, than to the fpeaker. The fweet Racine and. tht 
Corneille communicated their own diftinétions to all their cha 

and were properly ‘ deferibers of high aétioms and high paffions” 
in their feveral ftyles. In thort, if tragedy be not contidered as 
fuhlime poem, rather than a mere fable tovmeve the paflions for amo. 
ral purpofe, it will be impoffible not to preter the Gamefter and Gee 
Barnwell to any performance of Shakefpear, Corneille, or Sophoeles,’ 

The general notion of thef ktters is applied alfo to the epic and 
ta pattorals. = 

Letter x. Ow prejudice, bigotry, candour, and liberalsty. The acco. 
sate ufe of thefe terms being peculiarly important in times of vielenge 
ind party contention, the author judicioufly afcertains their difting 
meanings and proper limits. ‘The refult he thus exemplifies, 

e. a7. © When Jefus preached, prejudice cried, ** Can any 
thing come out of Nazareth?” Crucify him, crucify him,” e&- 
claimed: digetry. * Why what eril hath he done?” remonftrated 
caniour. And Liberality drew trom his words this inference, “ In 
every nation, he that feareth God and worketh rivhteoufnefs, 1S at- 
cepted with him.” 

Letter x1. On religions Societies. —The leading idea of this letter is, 
that, if through the liberality of eftablifhments the fectarian fpirit of 
oppofitiom fhould decline, neverthelefs, an inclination among indiv- 
duals, to form new foeieties fuited to their opinions and taites, may 
increafe. ‘The fpirit of religion, it is as juftly as beautifully semarked, 
like the reots of corn, becomes more productive by divifion. 

Letter xint. On reply in cantrover/y.—It is here remarked, that the # 
only things which can render reply in comtraverfy neceflary are the 
production of new arguments, oF mifrepsefentation in matters of fatt, 

Letter x11. O claffification in natural hifory.—The purport of this 
letter is, to give a general idea of the principles which have produced 
the different methods of claffification in natural hiftory. ‘The natural 
and the artificial methods of arrangement are diflin@ly defcribed, 
and the peculiar advantages and difadvantages of each, accurately 
marked. 

Letter xiv. Ov Buffon’s natural hifory.—Buffon is hese cenfured 
for making a random ufe of his favourite principle of diminihhing 
the number of fpecies, by fuppofing artificial varieties generated by 
climate, domettication, and other incidental caufes. His details of 
facts are acknowledged to be curious and exact; but the ftudent is ad- 
vifed to read his fpeculations with caution, 

Letter xv. On ornamextel gardening —The author’s general idea 
concerning the proper province of art is here applied to ornamental 
gardening ; and he, with much ingenuity and elegance, vindicates, 
‘pon the principle of the love of novelty, the old ftyle of gardening, 
in which the pleafure ground was confidered as an _appendage to the 
houfe, and partook of it’s regularity. ‘The modern notion, that t 
appearance of art always difguits, is controverted ; many of the 
of modern gardening are afferted to be only ineffectual attempts 
the concealment of art; and upon a comparifon of the old and new 
ftyle of gardening, with refpect to novelty and variety, the preference 
is given to the former. As many of our readers will probably be cu- 
mous to know what can be offered in fupport of an opinion, which 
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wnilitates fo dire€ily againft modern tafle, we fhall copy the conclufiom 
w! this letter. 

p. 148. .¢ We will quit the deceptions of modern gardening, and 
fairly compare -it with the ancient, with refpect to the beautics they 
are both capable of producing. ‘The free graces of nature, it is faid, 
and with juftice, yield a perpetual fund of variety; while the regu- 
larity of art cannot avoid a conftant tendency to.a tirefaime wasformity. 
Whatever, therefore, there be of wzov/ty in the fingular fcenery of an 
artificial garden, it is foon exhausted; whereas. the infinite diverhty 
of a natural land{cape prefents an inexhauttihle flore of new forms, It 
is added, that the torms af nature are intrinfically more beautiful than 
thofe of art; that the flowing ftrokes of the former, sompared wath 
the ftraight lines and fharp angles of the Jauer, conitiste the effential 
dittinction between grace and dtiffnefS Even moral ideas are brought 
in to decide the preference; and a tafte for nature 4s faid to be equi- 
valent to a love of diberry and truth; while the votaries of art are 
pronounced flaves to formality and conftraint. As I think there are 
few more impaflioned admirers of nature in all her forms than my- 
felf, 1 will venture to refer to my own feelings on the occafion, Thefe 
inform me, that the.pleafurés to be derived from the various fcenery 
of a fime country, are, indeed, fuperiour to any which art can beftow, 
Architetture, painting, gardening, all fink to toys before them. Bue 
the comparifon is not between a landfcape and a garden, but betwecn 
one ftyle.of gardening and another; and conceiving myfelf to reiide 
in the midit of natural beauties, which I may not at all times. be able 
or difpofed to enjoy, I confider what /applemental pleafures can beft 
fill up the vacancy. In this view, a garden, connected with the houfe, 
lying directly beneath the eve, prefenting forms novel from their re- 
gularity, and rich in artificial ornament, offering choice of fun and 
ihade, of warmth and coolnefs, as the feafon may require, and gra- 
dually, fyubGding into the uncultured wildaefs of nature—does in reality 
feem preferzble to an im/tatipz of thofe very fcenes with which I fup- 
pofe myfelf already fatiated. This imitation, if it be ina large ftyle, 
is indeed the thing itfelf, To roll a river through a new channel, 
to {fpread out a lake, raife mountains, fcoop out vales, and plane 
torefts, is to create a country—a noble efort, certainly, in thofe who 
have compafs and fortune fufficient for che purpofe, and who inhabit 
a diftrict feantily provided with natyral charms. But this, in my 
idea, is a flight heyond gardening ; and if attempted in the limits of 
4 few acres, produces only Jaboured littlenefs, The tumbling rills of 
the Leafowes were fuch miniature cafcades, that they appeared more 
like tage (enery than objects of romantic nature, And the level Jaws 
foruicd out of three or four patture fizlis, and dotted with clumps of 
half a dozen dwarfth trees, while it is perte¢tly efficacious in com- 
municating toa houfe the cold comfortlefs fenfation of unfheltered 
nakednefs, can excite no image of the grandeur of a wide-expanded, 
plain. 

‘ I fhould perhaps yenture tu fuggelt an union of fome kind be- 

tween the two taftes, were I not deterred by the decifive fentence of 

the pset, who pronounces them abfolutely iesecongileable; and In 

confequence, though with manifeft relu€tance, dooms to deftruction 

ol, : - . . 

ths venerable avenue of oaks which may have heard the trains os 
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¢ Of Siduey’s, nay, perchance, of Surry’s reed. : 
© Heav’ns! muft they fall? They mutt, their doom ts pai.’ 
¢ And whv ?—becaufe nature abhorsa ftraight line even more thay 
fhe formerly did avacnum. And this, too, is the diate of the bard 
who has trarifplanted the unnatural Greek chorus into the Englifh 
drama! 
¢ With fome indignation, but more pleafure, I turn to another 
poet, and eminently a poct of nature too, who has confecrated this 
noble production of united art and nature in verfes which, | gare prey 
diét, will outlive the fentence of its deftru€tion. 
* How airy and how light the graceful arch, 
Vet awful as the confecrated roof 
Re-echoing pious anthems! while beneath, 
‘The chequer'd earth feems reftlefs as a flood 
Bruth’d by the wind. So fportive is the light 
Shot thro’ the boughs, it dances as they dance, 
Shadow and funfhine intermingling quick, 

\nd dark’ning and enlight’ning, as the leaves 
Piay wanton, every moment, every {pot. 

; ‘«Cowrer’s Tasx.® 

Letter xv1. Ox Pope's efiy om criticifn.—Tnis work is pronounced 
to be a truly juvenile pertormance, irregular in method, and abound- 
ing with falfe thoughts and principles; and in fupport of this charge, 
fev eral paflages are examined, particularly thofe relative to the gene- 
ral idea of the critical profeffion,—the union of excellence in memory, 
inderitanding, and imagination,—following nature,—imitating the 
ancients,—beauty not being reducible to rule,—claffical writers,—the 
chara@er of wit,-—verfification,—the identity of mnufic and poetry,— 
and the cenfures of admiration and of impiety. ‘Thefe ftri¢tures are, 
ably fupported ; and in conclufion it is remarked, that Pope may well re- 
fign the character of a confummate critic at twenty, and {till retain 
enough of juft reputation, to place him in the moft ‘confpicuous rank 
of englith literature. | 

or Letter xvi1. On the analogy beiewcen mental and bodily difeaft.— 
‘T he fubjeét of this letter, whieh is of great practical importance, and 
is treated with much ftrength of argument, and foundnefs of judgment, 
is, that mental difeafes, as well as bodily, are beft cured by the ope- 
tation of contraries. It is ftrenuoufly maintained, that no application 
can be effectual to correét vicious habits, but the coercive force of ex- 
ternal circumftances. Striking examples are exhibited, both in low 
and high life, in which, a feries of caufes operates irrefiftibly in the 
formation of chara¢ters. The doétrine is applied both to the cafe 
of individuals, and to that of fociety. With refpect to fociety, the 
author makes the following important obfervations. 

_P. s82. * For the reformation of a whole people, and efp-cially 
of the higher ‘claffes, nothing can be relied upon but one of thole 
grand res edial proceffes, which are probably within the moral plan of 
DroV idence. Nations whom a long courife of profperity hes rendered 

arrogant, and luxuriaus, in whom increafing opulence has gene- 
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rated increafed wants and defires, for the gratification of which all 
barriers of honour and juftice are broken down, who are arrived at 
tb 


tba tate In which, actordidg te the energetic expreffion of the roman 
aigOriad, they can neither bear their vices nor the remedies of them; 
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are only to be brought back to a right fenfe of things by fome fig- 
nal cataftrophe, which fhall change the whole form of their affairs, 
and oblige them to fet out afrefh, as it were, in the world. A con+ 
viction that fuch events are xecefary, and that they are kindly intended 
as remedies of greater evils than they immediately occafion, is the 
only confideration that can tranquilife the heart of a benev olent man 
who lives in a period when thele awful operations are in a peculiar 

manner carrying on*, It may reconcile him to the various delays 
a and fluctuations in the progrefs towards a final event which he cannot 
but ardently defire. It may convince hym that xording is do? ; that be 
evils are without their correfponding benefits; and that when he withes 
for a fpeedy fettlement of things by the quiet operation of reafon, 
without any ef the harfh methods by whith. ftubhorn vices are» to be 
torcibly eradicated, he wifhes for an impraCticability as great, as the 
furgeon who would hope to cure an inveterate cancer without the knife 
or re ve cauftic.’ 

Letter xviit. On /pleen and lexo /pirits.—Spleen, juftly characterized 
by the author, as the grand Jeveller of human life, is confidered as 
the natural confequence of artificial fituations in refined fociety, which 
aflord no incitement to exertion. ‘The remedies prefcribed for this 
malady, are temperance and employment. 

Letter xix. Ox con/olation.—ln adminiftering confolation under the 
lofs of friends, Dr. A., ‘peaking trom his own experience, advifes, that, 
next to the fupports of religion, there be prefented to the view of the 
fufferer every object from which a reparation of the dofs may, in any 
degree, be derived. 

Letter xx. On the inequality of conditions.—Society naturally tends 
ing towards inequality, it isin this letter clearly fhown, that civil 
regulations, inftead of favouring this natural tendency, fhould countera@ 
it, ind that e very good gove: g nent muft contain a Jevellin ig principles 
With refpect to the prefent itate of the labouring part of mankind, 
though it is acknowledged, that they do not at prefent enjoy a a fair 
fhare of the comforts of life, it is maintained they are lefs wretched 
than they feem; and that the cafual evils to which they are expofed, 

rifing trom oppreffion, and from ignorance and vice, might by due 
exertions be in a great meafure remedied. 

Letter xx1. Ox the prevalence of trat.—From the neceflary influ- 
ence of the paflions of hope and fear on the human mind, it is here 
argued, that it will never be in the power of reafon entirely to abo- 
lifh fuperfti tion. Even in the prefent times, the author 1s of opinion, 
that it is rather recovering thaa lofing ground; and that, if ever na- 
tions change their fyftems, it will not be by the unaided operation 
Of reafon and argument, but by fuch a concurrence of circumitances 
as will have a coercive operation upor mens’ minds, ‘This is, it mutt 
be owned, difheartening doétrine to the lover of truth. Our author, 
atter flating the difficulty which he perceives, attending the progrefs 
of kr owledge among the bulk of mankind, adds, 





** Solet fieri. Hoc parum eft :‘debuit fiert. 
Pecernuntur ifta, non accitunt. 
« Sewrc. Epift.” 
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P.233. ¢ Such is the intrinfic value of trvt)), that no other exs 


covuragement is wanted to animate to the v’ us portutt of it, than 
the cidan: hope of attaining it for ourfel | propagating it among 


a {elect few; for in fact, of all the c: sces: between mortals, thé 
Giferent degree in which they are pofleiiors of truth is incomparably 
the grea @. Norcan it bedoubred that a Jarge fhare of it is within 
the reach of mar, though not of all men. Like the inoculation of 
the fmall pox, i confers indifputable benefit on thofe who receive it; 
vet too tew will probably ever receive it to produce ftriking effects 
wpon the whole fpecies Let truth be fairly offered to the world 
without the veil of nyftcry, in her own naked radiance. If the world 
fail to recognize acer, and leave her to a few enamoured votaries, let 
them confele themfelves with the affurance that gruth, lhke virtue, is 
her own reward.’ 

Letter xx11. Ox fecond thouchts and middle courfes—~We are in this 
letter taught, that, in moral conduet, firit unpreflions are more to be 
relied on than after thought; that in the inquiries after trath, when 
the guettion refers to principles, the fpeediett decifions ot reafon are 
frequently the fafeft; that the middle courfe 1s, in practice, often the 
worlt that can be taken; and that, in fpeculation, it is grots weaknefs 
to cxpect to find truth by the mechanical operation of bifecting a line 

or calcuiating an average. , 

Letter xxist. On the principal faults of poetical tranflation.—The 
purpoles of tranflation are in tnis letter cleariv afcertained; and the 
taulis both of /upprefiion and addition, tor the fake of rendering the 
tranflation agreeable, rather than faithful, are well illuftrated by ex 
amples. 

Letter xxiv. On ruins.—The pleafure derived from thefe is afs 
ferted to be a modern idea. Their effeéts, as objects of fight, as 
fentimental objes, and as hiftorical records, are diftin@ly contidered. 
Each of thefe topics is ingenioufly and elegantly illaftrated. 

Letter xxv. Remarks on an argument in favour of the reality of [pets 
tra! appearance.-—The univerfality of the belief in fpeétres is mains 
tained to be no fufficient proof of their reality. This belief may be 
fairiv accounced for from the univerfal expectation of a ftate of ex- 
diles ce alter death. ‘The diverfity of ideas which have been entet- 
tained in diferent countries concerning their form, and the purpofes 
of their appearance, according to the different manners, religious 
Cuitows, and natural feenerv of thofe countries, is urged as a ftrong 
proot that rhe whole has becn an iilufion. . 

7 , . . © 

Letter xxv1. Om cheap pleajures:—The trve art of happinefs is 
fhown, in this highly pleafing and ufeful letter, to confift in propor- 
tonne Gelires to means, or acquiring a relith for procwrable pleafures. 
The cheap pleafures infitted upon are reading, converfation, and the 
ftudy of nature. On the firft of thefe heads our author writes: 

P.2%9. * At the head of all the pleafures which offer themfelves 
to the man of liberal education, may confidently he placed that derived 
ftom banks. In variety, durability, and facility of attainment, na 
other can ftand in competition with it; and even in intenfity it is in- 
fer or to few. Imagine that we had it in our power to call up the 
HASGs Gf the grearelt and wifeflt men that ever exiited, and oblige them 
te converfe with us on the moft interefting topics—what an ineftima- 
bie privilege fhould we think it!—how fuperior to all common en- 
joy ments | 
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joyments! But in a well furnifhed library we, in fact, pofiefs this 
power. We can quettion Xenophon and Cxiar on their campaigns, 
make Demofthenes and Cicero plead before us, join in the audiences 
of Socrates and Plato,-and receive demonftrauions from Euclid and 
Newton. In books we have the choiccit thoughts of the avleft mex 
in their bef drefs. We can at pleafure exclude dulnefs and imperti- 
pence, and open our doors to wit and good fenfe alone. It is needlefs 
to repeat the high commendations that have been beitowed oa the ftudy 
of letters by perfons, who had free accefs to every other fource of 
gratification. Inftead of quoting Cicero to you, 1 fhall in plain terms 
give you the refult of my own experience on this fubject, If domettic 
enjoyments have contributed in the firtt degree to the happinefs of my 
life, (and | fhould be ungrateful not to acknowledge that they have) 
the pleafures of reading have beyond all queilion held tte fecond place. 
Without books I have never been able to pats a fingle Gay to my en- 
tire fatisfaction: with them, no day has been fo dark as not to have 
its pleafure. Even pain and ficknefs have for a time been charmed 
away by them. By the eafy provifion of a book in my pocket, I 
have frequently worn thgouzh long nights and days in the moft dif- 
agreeable parts of my profeflion, with all the difference 1m my feelings 
between calm content and fretful impatience. Such occurrences 
have afforded me full proof both of the pofibility of being cheaply 
pleafed, and of the confequence it is of to the fum of human felicity, 
not to negleét minute attentions to make the moi of life as it pafles. 


‘ Reading may in every fenfe be called a cheapamufement. A safle 
for books, indeed, may be made expenfive enough; but that is a taite 
for editions, bindings, paper and type. If you are fatished with 
getting at the fenfe of an author in fome commodious way, a crown 
ata fall will fupply ycur wants as well as a guinea at a fhop. Learn 
too, to daftinguifh between books to bz pernfed, and books to be po/- 
kid. Of the former you may find an ample ftore in every fubfcrip- 
tion library, the proper ufe of which to a fcholar is to turnifh his 
mind, without loading his fhelves, No apparatus, no appointment of 
time and place, is neceffary for the enjoyment of reading. From the 
midi of buitle and bufinefs you may, in an inftant, by the magic of 
a book, plunge into feenes of remote ages and countries, and difen- 
gage yourfelt from prefent care and fatigue, ** Sweet pliability of 
man’s fpirit, (cries Sterne, on relating an occurreace of this kind in 
his fentimental journey) that can at once furrendcr itfelf to illufions, 
which cheat expectation and forrow of their weary moments!” 

Letter xxvi1. On attachment ta country.— The defign of this letter is 
to correct the excefs of patriotifm. National paruality is fhown to 
ériic from ignorance, pride, and vanity, and to produce pernicious cf- 
fects. Neverthelefs it is admitted, that in conduct, our own country 
has claims upon us, calleively to difcharge the conditions of enjoying 
t's advantaves impoled by the community ; and individually, to exert 
ourfelves by all juitifiable means for the profperity of a iociety, which 
contains all to whom we are attached or indebted, 

Letter xxvits. On indcpeudeuce.—~ Vhe advantages of that indepen- 
dence which confifts in wanting nothing which a man cannot com- 
Lind from others by his ufefulnefs to them, are in this letter beau, 
filully deferibed; and it ig fhown, that it’s trac fources are not an 
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zfcetic renunciation of the common cc1 miforts of life, but moderate 
defires, and active indufrv. 

Letter XXIX. On the choice of a@ UFC. —— Some ¥ eTy judicious and 
ufetul advice is, in this Ictter, given concerning. the c shoice of a wife, 
under the two chara¢ters of a companion and a helper. The 
qualities chiefly infifted upon are good fenfe, good temper, fkill ig 
the art of houfewifery, a sd a certain energy both. ot body and mind; 

frequently met volth among the : females of the prefent age thay 
might be wifhed. 

Letter xxx. Valedi@ory.—Declaring the chief purpofe. of the pres 


ceding letters to be, to P lace in a ftrong and familiar light fome fubs 


ordinate traths belonging to the experi: ‘mental practice of life; with 
Fetpect Co points ow taite an ad] literature, to obviate fome prevailing prejue 


O41; and in general to inculeate a n ranly fre -edom of thinking. 
After the full detail we have given of the leading ideas and fenti 
ments of thefe excellent letters, it is wholly unneceflary to fay any 
thing further in their commendation; only: we muft add, that they 
are, in our opinion, reap nd de ferving the attention of young 
men, as happily adapted t o fuggeft to them important and pleafing 
wpics of inquiry and reflection; to exercife their judgment, and» ims 
prove their tale; and to furnifh them with ufeful hints for the cone 
duct of life. O. S. 
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Arr.tvs The Hifo ry has Puritans, or ProscRant Nonconformifts, from 
* Reformation ta the Death of Qu: en Elizabeth: With an Account of 
their Prin: iples ; their Ati mipls fora further Re formation in the Church; 
thetr Sufferings; and the Lives and Gharaders of their moft confiderable 
Divine. Vol. J. By Daniel Neal, m. a. A-new Edirion, revifed, 
correcte ve and en} larged, by Jofhua Toulmin, a.m. To aubich are 
prefixed fame Memeirs of the Life one W. ritings of the Author, WO 


524 page Se Pp rice 6s. 6d. Dilly. 1793. 


"lua work, of which a new edition is here begun, was firft pube 
Nihed in the year 1732. It afterwards paffed through a fecond edi- 
tion in ] nglan d, and was reprinted in Dublin. It has been in high 
eftim on not only among diflenters, as affording a full detail of 
the hardfhips they have at different periods fuffered, through fpiritual 
tyranny and oppreffion, but to the readers of hiftory in general, both 
at home and abroad, as a book of eftablifhed authority on that part 
of the englifh hiftory which it comprehends, The republication will 
coudtlefs be very accey ptable, both on, account of the intrinfic merit 
and tility of the ori: gin: il work, and becanfe the editor has materially 


Er prat ed it by occafional corrections, elucidations, or additions 
With refpect to the original text, he informs his readers, that he has 
teken no other sees than to caf iato notes fome papers, and litts 
es, which appeared to him too much to interrupt the narra 
Wherever he co wo procure the works qu oted, which he has 
‘le to do in mof inftances, © he affures them, that he has’ 
examined and corre fied the references, and thus afcertained the faire 


_—" rrevinels 1 the authorities, His original notes-are chiefly 
; a tie fo comn unicate further info rye tion on the fudje fs 
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of the text, or to vindicate the author, as far as he has thought him 
defenfible, againft the animadverfions of the bifhops Madox and 
W arbarton, and Dr. Grey. A lite of the author is prefixed, accom. 
panied with anecdotes concerning other eminent diffenting minifters. 
The editor’s former pu! blications can leave no doubt of his being 
exceedingly well qualified for the tafk he has undertaken. He folieits 
communications for the further improvement of this work, and to 
furnifh materials for a continuation of the hiftory of the diffenters 
from the revolytion, where Mr. Neal’s hiftory terminates, to the pre- 
fent time ; a work, which, he informs the public, he has in contem- 


plation. 


Art. v. The Life of Thomas Ruddiman, A.™. the Keeper, for alwnoft 
fifty Years, f the Library belonging ta the Faceny of Advocates at 
Edinburgh: to which are fubjoined now Anecdotes of Buchanan. By 
George Pidinest, F.R.$. $A. 8voO. 467 pages, with a Portraic 
of Ruddiman. Price 7s. in boards, Stockdale. 1794. 

In wri ting he re. the author. appears to have had in view two 
pbjetis - the firtt, say a deierved tribute of refps ‘to the learning 
and 11 an of Ri eM ; the fecond, to contrait his moral and po- 
litical charaéter with that of the celebr: ted £ fcottifh hiftorian Buchanan, 
in order to confign the Jatter to eternal infamy. 

As a monyment jn honour of literary merit, thefe biograpica] 
memoirs are entitled to commendation. The writer has, with great 
induftry, collected every incident, whether more or lefs important, 
which might ferve to mark the progrefs of Ruddiman’s claffical edu- 
cation, and the fteps by which he afterwards acquired celebrity as a 
grammarian and critic. The hiftory of his fe veral engagements as a, 
private tutor, as a {choolmafier, as librarian to the advocate’s library, 
as a printer, and as an author, is diftin¢tly related. ‘The narrative, 
is interfperfed with digreflive details concerning Ruddiman’s friends 
and literary connetions, particularly Dr. Pitcairne ; Goodall, author 


< 


of the Examination of the letters faid to be written by Mary, queen 
of Sc ots, to Bothwell; Lauder, whofe. difgraceful tory is well known, 
and wit h whom Ruddiman’s conneétion ceafed when Lauder ceafed 
to be honelt ; and Anderfon, the compiler of Diplimata S Numifmata 
ocotie, Se everal other excurfions are made from the Gireét line of the 
memoirs, am Ong which are, a long and curious refearch into the 
Origin and hia ‘ory of newfpapers, and an hiftory of the high fchool 
of Edinbur gh, compre hending a late difpute berween the reCtor and, 
the four under maflers, conce rning the ufe of Ruddiman’s Rudiments 
of Latin Grammar. As this work, together with a larger treatife on, 
the fame fubjeét, are among Ruddiman’ s more popular aiesig Fig 


om, ote ai 
we fhail copy Mr, Cl valmers’s account of th efe publications, P. 62. 
~T ** ” 

. Aaddimay n publiihed, at length, in 1714, Tbe Rudiments of the 
Latin T: T 
satin Tongue; be ‘ing, Au Eafly ini ‘vodigc 10 n to Latin Grammar, ‘This 
work will tranfmit our grammarian’s name with celebrity to every 


© 
age, as long as the language of Rome fhall continue to be taught in 


the {choo! of Scotland. Philology had not been much cultivated in 
the northern parts of Britain before Ruddiman appeared, The works 
Of foreign grammarians; of Defpauter and Vives; were printed often 
in p role, and fometimes in verfe, Inthe progrefs of IIPFOVEINEDE 


of innovation, the fcottifh fchoolmafters had fucceflively publithed 
grammatical 
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grammatical effays, which may have gratified perfonal vanity, withoat: 


gaining the public approbation. lwo grammars, however infufi.. 
cient, had taken pofiefiion of the fchools ; the Grammatna De/panteriana 
of Kirkwood, which was written wholly in latin, the language that 
the Defpouteriana was defigned to teach; and Simpfon’s Rudimenta 
Grammatices, which were defective in the fyntax. Yet, when juttice 
required Ruddiman to difpraife the philological labours of his pre- 
deceffors, he fupprefled, with his accuftomed modeity, the names of 
the authors, and the books which he was about to cenfure 

« He did not, at laf, engage {fpontaneoufly in the ufeful tak of 
iving affiflance to children in the learning of the latin language, 
de was folicited often, by the mafters of fchools, to undertake the 
compilation of a new grammatical treatife, which might fupply the 
defects of the old; and which was foon known by the uile of 
Rudddiman's Rudiments. In the performance of this engagement, he 
was kindly helped by the learned few who withed fuccefs to the bene- 
volent defign. Me confulted the beft grammarians, both ancient and 
modern, and adopted from all what he deemed moft fuitable to his 
purpofe, Yet, was he obftrudted mych in this progrefs, by the 
contetis among pedagogues, about the belt method of communir 
cating the latin congue, and by the impoffibility of fatisfying contras 
dittory opinions. In following, amidi{t thefe embarrafiments, his owa 
judgment, he reduced the rediments into a fAort text, and gave af 
englifi verfion with the latin original, leaving every mafter to chufe 
either the englifh, or the latin, as he might think proper ; and fub- 


joining for the ufe of thofe, who might think the text too compen’ 


Gious, notes, which were at once copious, aad explanatory. And, 
affecting little novelty, tie departed no farther from the common 
fyftem, than former erammarians had receded from truth. His work 
was generally approved, as foon as.it was carefully infpected. He 
had diligently followed the Horatian precept— 

** Quicquid prxcipies efto brevis, ut citd dicta 

Percipiant animi dociles, teneantque fideles.”’ 
He lived to fee his Rudiments ran throuch fifteen editions. And, 
when he departed, at the atmoft extremity of life, he left this faleable 
treatiie asa productive inceme to his widow.’ 

This piece was, fome vears afterwards, followed by another grame 
matical work, * which,’ fays our author, P. $6, ‘ brought oreat profit 
to his family, which efablithed his fame, and did honour to hig 
country. It was his Granmatice ating [nfitutjones, which were pub- 
lithed in172¢. ‘his book was printed in edibus azforis, Tt was de- 
dicated to his mafters and patrons, te advocates, and to Robert Dundas, 
the dean of facu!ty, an iluftrious lawser, to whofe kill, eloquence 
and courage, Scotland owes the important right, which juries h 
Hat exerc if d for ages before [i725,] of finding upon the general 
iffue, euilty, or not guilty, Tt was the Pars Prina, which treated of 
etymology, that was in this manner dedicated, in 1725, to thofe who 
were moft worthy of his dedication. The Pars Secunda, which ite 
veitigated /ywtea, was delivered to the learned world in 1731. 

* The Rudiments of Ruddiman had gradually effaced the prejudices 


ly — * > i “ , 4 
of fchoolmatters, by the facility of their method, and the precifion of 
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into the literature of other countries. But, when the Grammatical fr 
jivures {uccetlively appearedy they not only ‘gave additional value to 
‘the Rudiments, but obtained univerfal approbation, for the judiciouf- 
nefs, with which the hand of a matter had written them. ‘The philo- 
logical labours of Ruddiman were, in this manner, received inte 
the fchools of Scotland by their ufefulnefs, though oppofed by pre- 
judice. He lived to fee feven editions of his Grammatical Inflicutes 
{ent into the world, with the royal licence to enjoy exclufively whas 
he had laborioufly earned.’ 

Mr. C. concludes his account of Ruddiman, who died at Edin- 
burgh in 1757, in the eighty-third year of his age, with a minute 
defcription of his perfon, drefs, manners, and habits of living; among 
other particulars we have the following. P. 274. 

« He was a man of fuch uncommon temperance, that in the courfe 
of fo long a life he never was once intoxicated with hquor. He loved 
indeed a cheerful glafs: but, when he was wound up by the enjoy- 
ment of friendly fociety to his accuftomed exhilaration, he would then 
refrain from drink ; faying, that the liquor ewould not go down. 

He appears, indeed, to have never had any great affection for 
thofe convivial meetings, called clubs. His induftry, at no period of 
his life, allowed him to look for refuge in the reforts of idlenefs, 
He tells us himfelf, «« that he never was concerned in any club but 
two: the one, which was fet up many years before he was engaged in 
it, and confifted of gentlemen of confiderable rank; fuch as fir 
Thomas Moncrief, and fir William Scott, of doctors of phytic, and 
of epifcopal minifters: the other was fet up by fchoolmafters, who 
were joined by perfons of greater confequence, for improving theme 
felves in ufeful learning, without meddling with church or ftate.”’ 

‘ Of the powers of his converfation |] have heard little. He did 
not affect the charaéter of a wit, much lefs the buffoonery of a droll. 
On queftions of literature, much regard was paid to his opinion. Had 
he been lefs modett, he could have been fatirical. Inquiring once of 
the reverend Robert Walker, who was then his amanuenfis, what 
claiies he had been attending at the college of Edinburgh: and being 
told that he had that morning heard a lecture on Liberty and Neceffity, 
Ruddiman faid, ** Well: does your profeflor make us tree agents, ar 
not?” To which Mr. Walker anfwered, ‘* He gives us arguments on 
both fides, and leaves us to judge.” ‘+ Very well, rejoined Ruddi- 
man, ** The fool bas faid in bis heart there is uo God; and the profeffor 
will got tell you whether the tool be right or wrong.” ‘The pro- 
feflor, who a¢ted thus, was Cleghorn, a fuppofed dei?, who had been 
chofen in oppofition to Hume, the philofopher, who was deemed a 


jacwite, The eleétors preferred Cleghorn to Hume ; fagely confider- 


ing that, ae Scotland furnithed no other choice, a deift might probably 
become a chriftian, but a jacobite could not poflibly become a whig. 

‘ Ruddiman was frugal of his time, and moderate both in hia 
pleafures and amufements, His day was ufually employed in the fol- 
lowing manner, He rofe early, and devoted the morning to ftudy, 
During the fitting of the court of feffion, he ufed to attend the advo- 
cate’s library from ten o’clock till three. He commonly retired from 
dinner at four, except when it was neceflary to fhow refpect to friends. 
His evenings were generally fpent in converfation with the learned. 
During the decling of his age, when an amanuenfis became omer 
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£63 HIOGRAPRY, 
his day was fpent fomewhat differently. His firft act of the mornt 


was to kneel down while his amanvenfis read prayers. He lived chi 
in his library. A bafin of tea was brought him for his breakfait ; he 
dined about two o’clock ; and tea was again fent in to him 4 litt 
after four. His amanuenfis generally read to him {even hours a day, 
fanday alone excepted, which, in the prefence of his family, atid with 
the help of the rev. Mr. Harper, was dedicated to the fervice of 
God. ae | 

« From nature, out grammatian had certainly uncommon endow 
ments, both of memory and judgment, which do not always go to. 

ther. He could remember the number of lines which had bem 
prefcribed for his tafks at fchool. Ovid was his favourite ; and of 
this poet he could repeat fixty lines, without miftaking a wofd. Re 
had a prattice, to which he was much indebted, he faid, for his 
knowledge of latin, of committing to memory, for occafional uf; 
any paflage in profe authors, that was rematkable for excellence; eithet 
in thought, or expreflion. He ufed to enter in a common-place book, 
any uncommon hint, of unformed thought, which might be improved 
to advantage, as neceflity required, or occafion offered. 

« The works of Ruddiman, for which he had made fuch previots 
preparation, fhow him to have been a confummate mafter of the latin 
language. He was acquainted with greeks But he pretended to know 
nothing of hebrew, any more than Buchanan, who, when he under 
took to paraphrafe the Pfalms, ought to have underitood fhe original 
language, in which they had been written. Ruddiman was acquainted 
with feveral modern tongues, though which particularly; or to Whit 
extent, cannot now be afcertained, He wrote the latin with corfet 
nels, no doubt, but certainly without the claffic happiricfs of B- 
chanan. Ruddiman’s englifh has ruggednefs, without  ftrength; 
and inelegance, without precifion. But what he plainly wanted 
in manner, he amply fupplied in matter, His writings, whether 
they were compofed in his early youth, or during his old mY 
are inftructive, as might reafonably be expected from his intellect, 
his erudition, and his diligence. When he was drawn into contfoe 
verfy, he is often fevere, but he is never fcurrilous, though few pe 
lemics ever had greater provocation.’ 

As a contrafted exhibition of the charaéters of Ruddimari and Bas 
¢hanan, we acknowledge, that the work appears to us to be writtel 
with more ability than impartiality. Ruddiman, who was a jacobite, 
had early in life publifhed an edition of Buchanan’s works, with @ 
preface, expofing, among other defects, the faious /pirit of the biforys 
and notes which profefs to dete¢t errours in every page. This volume 
contained alfo Buchanan’s political tra@Qs ; concerning one of which 
the tract de Ture, Mr. C. fays, that it will continue to be printed 
during anarchical times, and will doubtlefs be praifed in every age bY 
thofe buiy men, who miftake ardour of novelty for attachment 
freedom. Ruddiman’s edition of Buchanan was highly, and as many 
ftili think, defers edly cenfured by fome of his contemporafies. After 
a long interval, during which Ruddiman had publifhed a vindication 
of Buchanan's poetical paraphafe of the book of Pfalms, in reply t 
the objections of Benfon, he was attacked for his edition of B& 
chanan, firft by George Logan, in two treatifes on government, 
lithed in 1746; next in 1749, by John Love, in a treatife entitled, 
Vindicatios 
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Vindication of Buchanan; and afterwards by James Man, in his 
Cenfure and Examination of Ruddiman’s notes, 1753. ‘The parti- 

lors of Ruddiman’s refutations of his antagonifts are detailed by 
our biographer, who reprefents his triumph as complete. Mr. C., in 
order to fix an indelible ftigma on the character of Buchanan, has to 
all this added a new narrative of his life. He prononnces him in 
politics the herald of anarchy ; and in moral conduct, guilty of in- 

i 


culags 


evratitude, falfehood, and forgery. 
aa ~ | » . © 2 . ° . 
Befide the general averfion with which this writer regards Bu- 


chanan’s political principles, a particular provocation has infligated 
he prefent attack, the account of which we fhall give in his own 
words, and leave our readers to infer, how far it may be expetted, 
chat he fhould pafs a fair and candid decifion upon the character of 
Buchanan. Pp. 202. 

‘ While the world was'thus doing juftice to Ruddiman, faction 
jmagined, during the bufy year 1792, that it would help the defigns 


f party, to elevate Buchanan, aud to deprefs Ruddiman, by oe 
tten Cer/ure of James Man, though Ruddtman had been de 
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five-and-thirty years. And, zeal once more ran about the ftreets of 
Kdinburgh, foliciting calumny te employ her ufual arts, for gaining 
the low objects of feditton. Je was one Callender, who has fince 
been outlawed for feditious praétices, that wrote Memoies of Buchanan, 
as the vehicle of his attack on Ruddiman. It was lord Gardenftone 
who publifhed thofe Memoirs, in his book of Mifcellanies. Callender 
then filled the mortar with thofe derractions, which were to blait. the 
fame of Ruddiman; and Gardenftone fet the match tothe murderous 
antilery. 

‘In Lord Garpenstonr’s Miscervranies, page 280, there is 
the following note: ‘* Mr. George Chalmers of London 1s at prefert 
writing Ruddiman’s Life, in which his treatment of Buchanan ought 
to ttland foremoft.’’ 

‘ Being in this manner called upon, 1 fhall give my opinion of 
Roddiman's treatment of Buchanan ; and, I think, that it was exadly 
what it ought to have been,—Ruddiman every where fpoke of 
Buchanan as a great genius, as an extraordinary fcholar, and as an 
admirable poet: he even wrote an elaborate vindication of Buchanan’s 
Pialms, ayainit the hy percritical objections of auditor Benfon, As 
the editor of his works, Ruddiman endeavoured diligently, as we 
have feen, to correct the errors of the copyift aud the printers; to 
aicertain his dates; to adjuft his mif-{tatements of facts; and to rec- 
tify his mifreprefentation of characters. In performing thefe ufeful 
fervices to Buchanan, and to the world, Ruddiman ated as an able 
fditor, and a good man. Yet, it muft be allowed, that emendatory 
critics have not hitherto, nor even Ruddiman himfelf, merited the 
high honours, which are due only to abfolute infallibility. 

‘ But, while Ruddiman did ample juftice to Buchanan as an 
author, he did not, with the abfurdity of the late fir James 
“ian, or the folly of our prefene detractor, deem Buchanan per- 
ect, as a man. He diftinguifhed accurately, as Demptter had done 

‘ore him, between his moral principles, and his ‘me leGtual endow - 
ments. And they, who cannot with Ruddiman, admire Buchanan's 
auities as a writer, yet, at the fame time, defpife his charatter as a 
man, have many prejudices of party to conquer, and many leffons of 


Morality to learn,’ 
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Several very curious documents, ancient and modern, are added 
way of appendix ; among which is a chronological lift OF newfpapey 
frou the reign of Charles 11 to the prefent time. M. D, 


Arr. vi. La Vi, et kes Crimes, de Philippe, Duc D’ Orleans. 
Life, and Crimesy of Philip, Duke of Orleans. 8vo. 102m 
Price 3s. Printed at Cologne, and mmported by J. Both, 
179+4- 

Harep by all men, and difavowéd by al} parties, the lat 
Philip, heretofore duke of Orleans, muft be allowed to hae 
been a very extraordinary perfonage. If; according to a cele 
brated french * author, there are heroes in vice, as well as ia 
virtue, Mr. Fealite, as far as refpects his private charaéter 
may undoubtedly be ranked in this clafs: but we are inchnedp 
fufpedt, that, however great and mumerors his ¢rimes may have 
been, they are here greatly exaggerated by fpleen, preyudiet; 
and abhorrence. The author of this pamphlet will not allow 
him either to have pofletied one fingle virtue, or to have 
formed one fingle meritorious action, in the whole courfe of bit 
exiftence: but this favours of injuitice; for, like that of othe 
men, his character was of a mixed nature, with a great prepom 
derance however, on the fide of vice. We fhall here prefentout 
readers with a fummary of the original work, and afterwards adé 
our own obfervations. 

‘ It was on the 13th of april, 1747, that heaven, in it’s wrath 
permitted nature to produce that man, who was one day to be 
come the opprobrium of the human race, and the author of the 
misfortunes of his country. It was undoubtedly to afford a 
example of how far it is poffible for human degeneracy tor 
that he was placed in the moft elevated rank of life, born om 
the iteps of a throne, and nearly allied to a family, the amiable 
ne/i of which is hereditary. 

* Although from his infancy Lewis Philip of Orleans feems 
to have poilefied the germ of the mott horrid paffions within bs 
own bofom, yet it was not tranfmitted to him from his parents: 
for his father’s heart was the fanctuary of all the private virtues} 
and if his mother may be reproached with certain errours, W 
rather proceed from the temperament of the human fram 
than grofs immorality, yet it cannot be faid, that vice fo 
the bafis of her character. Philip, then, is folely indebted @ 
himfelf for the hideous organization of his mind ; it was thet 
that he formed the depraved fource of thofe terrible diforden 
and degrading fentiments, which he is notorioufly known @ 
have developed during the courfe of his life. It mutt be allo 
however, that he has often boafted of being the fon of a coachmay 
and the bafenefs and meannefs of his conduct give but toom 
countenance to the affertion. 

* Education, which is meant to re¢tify natural defects, or# 
leat to render them harmle(s, and to give a proper force and 
rection to good qualities, did not produce this happy effect 
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him: it was found utterly impoflible to alter his primitive cha- 
rafter. Education, however, added one more to the catalogue 
of his crimes, by teaching him the perfidious art of difguifing 
his natural difpofituon, whenever intereit made this facrifice 
neceflary. 

‘ Our early years ufually glide away in a happy apathy; in- 
fancy refembles a polifhed glafs, which every where prefents an 
uniform ferface. It is only neceflary to obferve here, that the 
vicious character of our hero, refifted all the efforts of his in- 
ftructors, whofendeavoured in vain to fow corn in a foil, calculated 
only to produce tares. 

« The firft developement of the paffions generally takes place 
jn an inordinate attachment to the /er, but this difeovery of a 
new fenfe, which often becomes the fource of a virtue, became 
in the perfon of Philip an active principle of vices and diforders. 
He never felt the fweet workings of that fenfibiliry, which exalts 
and purifies the foul! The fir exploits of this prince, then 
known by the title of the duke of Chartres, were disfigured by 
the moft difgulting debauchery, and he foon became one of the 
moft notorious libertines about the court. 

* After having enjoyed every celebrated Lais in the capital, 
his highnefs became acquainted with one of thofe women, whofe 
fall is occationed rather by credulity, than depravity. A child 
which this lady bore him, in fpite of all the tears and entreaties 
of the mother, was fent by the unnatural father to the foundling 
hofpital, and the mother herfelt abandoned to mifery and want, 
a {hort time afterwards! 

* It is generally in the bofom of voluptuoufnefs, that debauch- 
ery experiences it’s firft pubifiment. It accordingly happenedy 
that his indelicacy, and love of variety, expofed him to a 
loathiome and odious difeafe. In addition to this, he contracted 
from an early period of his life, the horrid and contemptible 
vice of drunkennefs. His love of wine, augmented with his 
years, and the pimples with which his face was ftudded, fufficiently 
attefted his excefles. 

‘ Such was the conduct and the morals of Philip, when his 
father, hearing of his debaucheries, and hoping to put an end 
to them, endeavoured to unite him to the daughter of the grand 
acmiral of France. 

_ © To pronounce the name of mademoifelle de Penthievre, 
1s to pronounce that of virtue. I will not here make her eulo- 
gium: is there a fingle frenchman, to whom the beauty, and 
the good qualities of this adorable princefs are unknown? She 
Was an angel in a human fhape, fent by heaven upon earth, on 
purpole to complete the happinefs of any other mortal than him of 
whom we are now treating. 

Lewis xv folicited the confent of the grand adiniral to this 
marriage, and the ceremony tock place under the aufpices of that 
monarch. The bride was all obedience ; fhe accepted willingly 
-¢ . hufband whom her father had honoured with his appro- 
ation. 

* The nuptial knot, which often becomes a check upon the 
Pallions, did not in the jeaft change the difpofition of the duke de 
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Chartres; he ftill continued to purfue his illicit pleafures, an 
a princefs, calculated by nature to reftrain any other than himfelf, 
had the unhappinefs to behold all her efforts unfuccefsful. 

‘ The whole world is acquainted with the mortification endured 
by her, while attempting to reclaim a hafband, at once cruel and 
unfaithful, and with what admirable conitancy fhe witnefled 
thofe excefles, of which fhe herfelf was the victim. She wa 
never heard to utter the leaft complaint; mildnefs, prayers and 
tears, were the fole weapons fhe ever employed againit him. 

* Avarice, ufually the vice of old men, avarice, which feem 
to be exprefsly excluded from the eccentricities of youth, wa 
another of the crimes that difgraced the conduct of Philip of Orleans, 
lt was this that induced him to form an alliance with the Penthievre 
family, for their immenfe wealth had long excited his covetow 
difpoiition. But his confort had a brother, recently united toa 
charming princefs, and it was neceflary to the completion of his 
views, that he fhould be gotten rid of. Inceffantly tormented by 
the defire of feeuring the whole property to himfelf, the duke 
conceived the mot horrid expedient, to arrive at the fummit ot 
his wifhes. Having acquired an afcendency over the prince de 
Lamballe, he led him into every fpecies of youthful excels; 
and he fucceeded but too well, for his unfortunate brother-in 
law became the victim of his perfidious arts, and died in the 
flower of his age, without leaving any iffue.—This event gave 
great joy tothe duke de Chartres, but he difguifed his plea 
jure, and even pretended to be deeply afflitted at the premature 
death of his relation. 

‘ The fame motives that induced this profligate prince to ruin 
the health of the prince de Lamballe, induced him to be more 
thrifty of his own; for his folicitude to enjoy the fruits of his 
crimes, led him to curb his inclination to debauchery. He ats 
cordingly became lefs addifted to his plea/wres; but this feeming 
moderation, which in other men is ufually the effect of reflection, 
was in him nothing more than the refult of the moft odious {pe 
culation. He wifhed to live longer, merely that he might have 
an opportunity of committing a greater number of crimes, and 
his excefies were lets violent in one dire¢tion, merely that they 
might become more horrible im another. 

* The paffions fucceed each other with fuch rapidity in the 
heart of a vicious man, that it is almoft impoffible to point out 
the reigning vice. His highnefs now became addicted to gaming, 
and, as in a depraved foul no paflron ever takes root without 
being accompanied by its eorrefponding crime, Philip had n0 
fooncr become a gambler, than he alfo became a cheat. 
prince et the blood, a nobleman enjoying feveral millions of 
annual income, to turn black kg, and to be as notorious as any 
one rogue in the whole capital! This may appear extraordinary; 
bot it seleis true. ; 

* Such was his ardour in the puriuit of illicit gain, that he 
ecame pupi .o jonas, Comus, and Pinetti, received leffons 
at vaily, and was initiated in” all the myfteries 28 
tics Of the protelhon. From the theory of this perfidious 
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dit, he paffed rapidly on to it’s practice. Taking advantage of 
the afcendency produced by his rank, he eatily contrived to ftrip 
the young noblemen at the court of their fortungs. He oF 
ruined feveral, and the indigence to which he faw them reduced, 
only ferved to excite his raillery. Another {fpeculation of the 
fame kind alfo proved uncommonly fuccefsful. He introduced 
horfe racing, after the Englifh manner, into France ; and fo effec- 
tually difplayed his sockey-Sbip, as to be always victorious, The 
king being at length informed of the low and defpicable tricks 
ractifed by his unworthy relation, abolifhed horfe-races, and 
this is the only punifhment which this too indulgent prince in- 
fli@ed on a wretch who difgraced the blood of the Bourbons. 

‘ Soon after this, the duke went into England, and made that 
ifland the theatre of his exploits. A great perfonage (the prince 
of W.) permitted himfelf to be impofed upon by the apparent 
amiablenefs of his manners, and this connettion coft him feveral 
thoufand guineas, which the artful Philip procured by means of his 
ufual practices. But as his royal highnefs was himfelf an adept in the 
eame at which the money was loft, he one day perceived that he was 
cheated, and actually caught the duke of Chartres in the faét. 
His foul revolted at an act of bafenefs, which he could not have 
expected in a man of fuch an illuftvious rank, and he next day fent 
him a challenge, which he had the cowardice to refufe, 

‘On the declaration of a war againit England, Philip, 
rather from a love of novelty, than a noble and generous 
ambition, requefted to ferve in the navy, under the command 
of admiral count d’Orvilliers. The king, out of refpeét to his 
quality, as a prince of the blood, conferred on him the com- 
mand of adivifion. Every body is acquainted with his condué 
on board the St. E/prit, during the engagement off Uthant. 
In the heat of the action the rear admiral was frequently feen to 
defcend into the 4old, under different pretexts: the truth is, he 
was afraid to expofe himfelf to the enemy’s fire. After the 
combat, his highnefs refigned his command, and returned to 
the capital to announce the vitlory, and being now content with 
the /awrels he had to bravely won, he {wore that he would never 
expoie himfelf any more to the rude conflicts of war. 

* The infamous manner in which he cheated the proprietors of 
the houfes in the immediate neighbourhood of the palars royal, 
and the converfion of his gardens into ftreets, rendered him 
odious to the Parifians. It was on this occafion that the fol- 
lowing fatirical fong was compofed : 

© En calculant d avance 
Son noveau bdtiment 
Chartres en diligence 
Arriva dans T infant: 


De ma_fociété, dit-il, ye me contente: 
Se Fars batir un bel hotél, 


Dun jardin j'ai fait unb.... 
Fe fuis la dans mon centre.’ 

‘ It was in order to withdraw himfelf for fome time from this 
Sotoriety, that he repaired to Verfailles, and obtained the king’s 
leave to vilit Italy. (‘> 4’ 
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‘On the death of his father, which occurred fvon after, he 
acquired a de gree of opul lence, hitherto unattained by any fub 
and on this occahon he feorned to have recourte to hypo 
erify, iD yrdei te 'diffem ble his joy 

«A bad fon, a bad bumends the duke of Orleans was alfog 
bad parent. His child ren, abandoned from their early youth 
to the nee lig ence of itrangers, but feldom experienced either hig 
cares 0} his c¢ arefies. 

‘ awe crimes of Philip had of courfe attracted the fcorn of 
the t al family. The coward is naturally vindictive, and the 
tamous > alfa r of the diamond necklace furnifhed thia wretch with 
but too good an opportunity to evince his hatred to the queen, 
‘The difputes alfo, which about that time took place between the 
fovercign and the parliament of Paris, furnilhed the moit ample 
means of venveance. He accord lingly declared himfelt in favour 
of that tribunal, and on this occafion, the vulgar, who ate 
always led bv bs Pepe believed him to be a fincere patriot, 
it hat his public would es ‘piate his private conduct; 
qualities of the one did not form the bafis of 
the other; and he that had difplayed a heart entirely bereft 
of the feelings of nature, could all of a fudden become a good 


‘ It were needlefs to enter into a detail of the duke of Orleans’ 
crimes from this period tothe revolution. His conduct during 
if y of the notables, and the eftablifhment of the coar 
plénieré;—in fhort, his reiterated efforts to fhake the legiti- 
ity of throne, under pretext of fupporting “the 
parliaments, which the people then looked upon as their palla- 
dium, are known to every one. The mortifications which he 


then experienced, and more efpeciaily his exile, made him exe 
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the multitude. Many 
t there was a native crandeur in the mind of Philip, 
which on certain occafions elevated him above himfelf. But 
thoic, who obferved his conduct more attentively, knew what ine 
ya! ogee his actions, and were well aware of the 
i him to affume fo favourable an ape 
»ppofe the will of the monarch, rela- 
tive to the ¢nregiitering of the edict for a loan, it was ealy to 
perceive, that he was actuated by perfonal animofity ; in fine, he 
was only the defender of the parliaments and the ‘people, trom 
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ents that occurred foon after were but too favourable 
fo His VicWS, ana tae aliembiing of the ftates-general formed an 
enoch ¢ ly auipiciou tO ii his with S. It was then that tor- 


petti his av ice, OF Fratiier ; L lvin 8 the fums iflued by it to 
cae purpoles of his am} ition, , c~ began to icatter about his 
yeaith with profufion, in order to eet “himfelf eleéted a deputy 
to the Rates-generai, and to procure the nomination of a number 
¢ creatures to feats in that aflembly. Convinced of the 
weceinty of Deing Lupy rted ry t public opinion, he alfo 
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courted popularity by every poffible means, and beftowed im- 


menie fums of money, in largeffes, among the indigent. 
The recalof Mr. Necker furnifhed him with new means of fuce 
eefs. He connected himfelf more intimately than ever with that 


minifter, and, eens. his private views with the appearance of 
the public g rood, he foon converted that foreigner into one of his 
moft zealous partizans. The duke of Orleans found means to 
conciliate the favour of a great number of the members of the 
ftates-general, and Mirabeau, who could never refift go/d, became 
his creature. 

‘ To the arts, intrigues, and money of this prince, we are 
indebted for the rev volution. Ir was under his gong that the 
jacobin club originated ; his pala ice became the centre of all the 
infurrections, of all the incendiary motions, of all the f. inguinary 
meafures, which were at this period unc eafingly dire&ted againit 
the fupreme authority. 

‘ Supported by a large body of the members of the legiflature, 
flattered by the jo urea ts in his pays furrounded by a crowd 
of mae and adored by a deluded populace, the ambition of 
Philip began to expand, and he now afpired at nothing lefs than 
the throne. But his crimes were unaccompanied by courage. 
The lion darts upon his prey, and leizes it at once; the reptile 
attempts it by a winding and crooked path, The fitth and fixth 
of ottober affo: ‘dan explanation of the bafe and criminal means, 
by which this monfler attempted the diadem: but the maniteit 
protection of heaven faved the lives of the fovereigns of France, 
and defeated his guilty intentions. 

‘ Thefe events at length opened the eyes of his partifans. 
Thofe who once thought “that he aéted from motives fimilar to 
their own, now took the alarm, and * Baillie, + Lafayette, and 
+ Sieyes eS, pe receiving their patron to be influenced by i intereited 
v! ews, be ran to defert him. 

‘ He was accordingly obliged foon after to leave France, and 
repair to England, under pretence of being em loyed on fome 
ecret miffion ; but his retreat is to be afcribed olely to his own 


4 





It was to the duke of Orleans that Baillie was indebted for 
his elevation to the municipal chair. He had long before that 
period been the peafoner of his ferene highnefs.’ 


® ia Fa iyette enjoyed the protect on of the duke of Orleans, 
and after the evolution afted in concert with him. When his 
intereiis became different from thofe of his patron, a divifion in- 
ftantly took pa On this occafion the duke addrefled him as 
follows: ** Sony NCZVOUS QUE celui que Vous a fait, peut t anh VOuS 


3 


eefarre, Lata yotte put his hand on his {word, and exclaimed 


yo It was the abbé Sieyes who drew up the memoirs which the 
duke of iF pp publ lifhed preyioully to the meeting of the ftatcs- 
general, in fh his ferene highnefs fo warmly efpoufed the 
antcreits of thet tier,-ctaty and the caufe of the people.’ 
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feor, and the remonftrances of the king, who had but to 
much reafon to be difcontented with his condutt. 

‘ On his return, Philip entered into all the intrigues of the 
feurllants, the jacobins, and the maraizfs. Every body is ape 
‘quainted with the indecent ardour which he difplayed, while eo 
operating in the moft violent meaiures ot the new conttitution, 
even in thofe which defpoiled him of his rights as a prince of 
the blood, and a gentleman. This apparent difintereftednefs 
was calculated ro gain the mob, for this monfter renounced eve 
thing, merely that he might invade what did not belong to him, 
and only {tripped himfelf of his own rank, in order to obtain the 
frit dignity in the ftate. 

‘ The flight and fuhfequent arreft of the king became new 
fubjedis for triumph to the duke of Orleans. On the acceptance 
of the conftitution by a prince, no longer free, his unworthy 
relation, who at that period held the balance of the two rival 
parties in his own hands, threw all his weight into the fcale of 
the sacodins, a circumftance which enabled them to triumph firt 
over the fiwillaxts, and foon after over Lafayette, who lof bis 
charaGer in the efumation of all good citizens, by the incom 
ftancy of his temper. 

‘ The legiflative was ftill more favourable than the conftituent 
sflembly to the views of Philip, for his influence having nifen 
in the exprefs ratio of the preponderance of the jacobins, he was 
enabled to nominate a prodigious number of his creatures to the 
reprefentative body. The people, of whom a great portion was 
led alray, and the remainder intimidated, fubfcribed to all the 
innovations propofed, and thinking themfelves free, becaule 
they were taught to believe fo, waited patiently in expectation 
of the moment when they were to be rendered happy. : 

‘ But it was not enough to /ap the throne, it was alfo deemed 
neceffary to overturn the monarchy, and take away the life of 
a con/.iational fovereign. Lewis xvi was at this very moment 
merely a king by courte/y. Forced to repair to the capital, and 
ro refide in the midit of his enemies, his authority was at fir 
illusory, and from the moment of his arreft, he was detained im 
a ftate of the moft deplorable captivity. Orleans, who had 
already influenced the public opinion, to fuch a degree, as 10 
render the two moft auguft perlonages in France odious to the 
people, the moniter Orleans, left nothing yntried, to augment the 
hatred of their fubjedts: and the king was foon after firft depofed, 
and then murdered! If the duke had poffefied the talents of a 
ereat man, he would undoubtedly have feized the vacant throne; 
ht impeded in his ambitious projeéts by the natural pufillanimity 
o: his temper, he was incapable of taking duc advantage of fuch am 
aufpicious event. A bold and daring ufurper, in fuch a cafe 
as this, would have acquired either a crowa or a grave; but the 
eowardly Egalité, although he wifhed to reign, did not know 
how to die! 

‘ Even after France had been converted into a republic, Philip 
did not defpair of becoming a king. He was, in a pearance, 
a molt zealous partifan of the levelling doctrines of cmocracys 
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Edwards’s Remarks on Dr. Kipling’s Preface to Bexa. 159 


and cunningly endeavoured to give all poflible exteafion to the 
reigning {yitem: that is, ‘he withed to make liberty degenerate 
‘ato licentioufnefs, and to fubftirute anarchy to the rule of the 
laws. 

‘ Orleans, who had voted for the death of his fovereign, and 

glutted his eyes with his blood, alfo incited the populace to the 
unneceflary and ferocious maflacne of the firft and fecond of fep- 
tember. But the career of this Wluflrious rufian was not of 
long duration, for he himfelf fell a victim to the animofities of 
Briflot and Koberfpierre, and was foon after a¢tually transferred 
as a ftate prifoner from Paris to Maricilles. He revifited the 
capital only to experience greater humiliations. The difpute be- 
tween the g/rondifis and the mountain party was the fignal tor 
his death, and the place in which he had glutted his cyes with 
= laft agonies of his king, was juftly ” dettined to become 

he fcene where he himfelf was to lofe his head by the hands of 
an executioner. 

Thus fell, by that very fyftem of diforganization which he 
himfelf had 3 ntroduced, Lewis Philip, duke of Orleans, a coward, 
an affaffin, a traitor ; an ambitious man without genius ; . § 
bloody-minded man without energy. He lived deftitute of virtue; 
he died deflirute of remorfe. His hideous and deformed carcafe 
has become the prey of vultures, and it is in the entrails of thofe 
animals, lefs ferocious than himfelf, that the mercilefs and in- 
human Philip has found a tomb.’ 

The foregoing account of the life and crimes of the late duke of 
Orleans feems to be the production of fome emigrant, enraged 
at the fuccefs of the revolution, and violently prejudiced againit 
every man who contributed to that great event. In chis. DiC ~ 
ture, all the features are either magnified or diftorted : is a 
caricature, rather than a portrait. It muft be pal le Ac 
however, that the private life of Philip, duke of Orleans, was 
difgraced by the moft feandalous excefles. He was undoubtedly 
a bad hufband, but he mutt be allowed to have been an excellent 
Te and it was to the treachery of his own children, that he 

ecame indebted for all his late calamities. 

His oppofition to the cout ‘t, previous to the revolution, is 
loudly condemned here: but it furely forms the only brillant 
ne of his chara@ter as a citiz fen; it was the foundation of al) 
his fublequent popularity, and for a long time counterbalanced 
his vices, which were equally numerous and deteftable. 
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ae Vit. Remarks on Dr. Kipling’s Preface to Bena. Part i. 
‘Thomas Edwards, nu. p. 8vo. sO p. pr. 1s Cambridge, 


rd 


Flowe ; London, Robinfons. 1793. 

De. Enwerps, a zealous advocate for unlimited freedom of 
mquiry, looking upon the late trial of Mr. Frend, in the uni- 
Vverlity of Cambridge, as an attack upon the freedom of the prefs 


peculiarly injurious to the progrefs of truth in an academicaé 
M 4 {eminary, 
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160 
feminary, thinks himfelf juftified, from a regard to the credit an 
profperity of the univerlity, in making a perfonal attack Upor 
the gentleman who in the trial fuftained the office of promoter, 
The attack is made on Dr. Kipling’s literary character. The 
fubject of thele keen ftrictures is the doctor’s pretace to his fac. 
fimile edition of the Cambridge Codex Beze. Within the compafs 
of a few pages, Dr. E. undertakes to detect errours, omiffions, 
infertions, inconclufive reafonings, and faulty Jatinity. Were 
we to take upon us to decide upon the validity of the charges 
contained in thefe remarks, refpecting the matter of the prolego. 
mena, we fhould be led into minute details, beyond the due limits 
of a literary journal. Of the propriety of Dr. E.’s remarks 
upon the Jangwage, our learned readers will have no difficulty ig 
forming a judgment from the following paffages. P. 4. ; 
‘Cur, exempli gratia, Oxonienfi illo, qui Laudi olim fuit, 
vetuflior cf habendus, equidem non video. 
‘ A Kiplingifm. Cicero would probably have chofen fi.—I 
muft refer our promoter, which I fhall have occafion to do more 
than once, to Walker’s Particles, p. 412. or to Turfelinus de 
Particulis, cap. 40. p. 25. where he will find inftances of the 
proper regimen of this particle in fimilar cafes.—So, in the fores 
going page of the doctor’s pretace, Qualis fuit Bentleii fententia, 
—ipte fatis declaravit, ought to have been fwerit.—In the fifth 
pace, Quamvis igitur quo anno, quove etiam feculo defcriptus 
fuit,—colligere poffimus, ought to have been fueriti—Proximo 
quramus loco, que—/erip/erunt eruditi, fhould have been /crif- 
ferint.’ 
rp.15. * Quanti Bentleius fecit codicis noftri textum, fupra 
jam oftendimus, for fecerit.’ 
p. 18. ¢ —Abs re non crit addere, quid de cun@tis ejus generis 
cenfuit exemplaribus—for cen/uerit.’ 
p. 28. * Noa quod Latina noftra Grecis e regione feriptis ad 
Innia OMNHIMNO re/ponacrt. 
‘A Kiplingifm, for re/pondeant. And to fhew how entirely at 
hap-hazard the doctor writes Latin, in another place he ftumbles 
ay the right mood: Nox gued criticorum horum fidei—detra- 
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_P. 32. § Quam prave Heypti grece locuti fint, ex hifce Lu- 
ciani verbis celligi potelt, asyuwrixgew Qurn, qua in Parofeuda ejus 
occurrunt. 

_* May it not be faid with equal juflice, Quam prave Thomas 
Kipling Grece locutus fit, ex Qiao }ewdn ejus eolligi poteft ? What 
Cialect 1s this? ‘Ihe doctor, I fuppofe, declined the word, 
Girofadncy Pr: Yevds* He has moreover enriched it with a _/uper* 
flacus accent on the firlt fyllable.’ 

P. 38. * Adde, quod wel decimo, feculove undecimo,— 
indy muit refer our promoter to Walker’s Particles, p. 285, 286, 
from which he may learn that we in the Latin lancuage does not 
anfwer to eel.’ oe 

P, 46. * Quonam vero jure dicere potuerit de libro, qui tam 
peucos ante annos ad concilium adfuerat Tridentinum, et in Jtalié 
quoque perlectum fucrat, ** DIU illum Lugéuni in pulvere jacue 
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Geddes’s Letter to the Right Rev. Yahn Douglafi. rom 


‘ He might cither have been mifinformed or miftaken.—But I 
mutt requeft the reader to attend to our promoter’s FALSE 
CONCORD, gui—feriediam fuerat, upon which I fhall make no 
comments, but fhall leave it, as he did Mr. Frend’s /pirituad 
gucanialion, lO the judgment of the court.’ 


ArT. VIII. Letter f om the Rev. Alexander Geddes, LL.D. to the 
Right Rev. Foba Douglas, Bifbop of Centuria, and Vicar Apofs 
tolic in the London Difrid. 4to. §5 pages, pr. 2s. Faulder. 
1794+ 
Every friend to the promulgation of truth, and the advance- 

ment of pure and rational chriftianity, will rejoice to fee bigotry 

and intolerance duly chaftifed. Nor can we avoid Ta, a par- 
ticular interc in his fituation, who has to contend, in defence 
of truth and liberty, againgt the ufurpations of erie ily ty- 
ranny, or the oppreflions of arbitrary power. Dr. Geddes, the 
author of the letter now before us, had, it feems, with hia 
wonted freedom, exprefied his approbation of a work lately pub- 
lifhed by fir John Throckmorton, in which were contained twelve 
ropofitions , relative to ecclefiaftical difcipline, pronounced by 
fitop. Doug ‘lafs to be talfe, heretical, and erroneous. ‘This was 
certainly a trefpafs of no venial kind! But antecedently to this 
faGi, the learned doctor had advertifed, for publication, a new 
verfion of the Bible, without confulting the right rev. bifhop, 
or obtaining the approbation of the fuperiour powers. ‘This was 
hikewife a mifdemeanour highly criminal indeed! Accordingly 
three of the four vicars apo! tolic tormally iffued to their flocks a 
folemn prohibition of this tranflation, and declared the author of 
it fufpended from the exercife of his ‘elerie al functions. Againft 
this fentence the doctor here remonftrates with his ufual ‘bold- 
nefs and magnan U1 nity : and we rejoice to fee him maintain that 
independe nee and fupe riority of mind, for which we have alw ays 
very highly honoured him. The firft part of the letter refers to 
the twelve propofitions cenfured by the right rev. bifhop. Here 
the do¢tor, with great humour, intermixed with a little irony 
and farcalm, expofes the folly and impropriety of the vicar’s 

conduét. Pp. 10. 

‘ Were !,’ fays Dr. G., ‘in your lordfhip’s place, and difpofed to 
cenfure any propofitions, they would be fuch as send to give /eandal, 
or were evidently /candalous and offenfive to (truly) pious earseom 
some fuch are to be heard from the mouths of divers of your divines, 
even in the chairof truth. I have heard of a preacher telling his 
auditory, cas by communicating, during a certain period, at a 
certain privileged altar, each of the communicants might take a 
foul out of purgatory ; a propofition, which to me appears to 
deferve alone almott one half of the qualifications which a 
have heaped on fir John’s dozen: yet 1 would not rafhiy have 
iffued a paftoral letter againtt this feandalous doétrine. I would 
have firft tried ad» sonition, then exhortation, then repreben fon, and, 
wt hen all thefe had been tried unfuccefsfully, I would, after due 
Warning, have forbidden him to preach ; but would not, for that, 


have fufpended him from his other facerdotal funétions. 1 pei 
hear 
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heard many other fcandalons propofitions relative to indulgenes,, 
1 have heard ridiculous privileges annexed to chaplets, foapulan, 
medal, &c.; for which there 1s no fohd foundation, either in 
fcripture or apoftolical tradittion.—I have feen poor illiterate 
women teafed almoft ont of their fenfes about thofe holy toys, 
as often as they had occafion to change a direffor, every one 
contending that Ais /pell was the moft cifcamous. ‘* You mnk 
count your bexds,”” faid one ;—** You molt wear a fcapular,” 
faid anorher ;—-** You neuf hang this blefled medal abour your 
neck,” faid achird: thus, while cach preached up the wondrous 
virtwes ef his own favourite baadic, and depreciated that of his 

redeceflor, the good, fimple peartent was at 2 lofs to Know te 
which fhe {ould give the preference, or f fhe thould, tor the 
greater fecurity, embrace them all, This, my Jord, is no fable 
ner poetical exaggeration. 1 was once afked by one of thofe 
devotees which of the two alternatives | would advife her to 
choofe, to flick by 2ny one of the forementioned devomons, oF 
to monopolize them ali? ‘* The latter, to be fure,” fard I, 
* wnlefs you have the cournce ta do better ftill ; that ts, to throw 
the whole of them afide, and fick to the cosren.”’—Whethe 
the good woman followed my advice, I know not; bus I think I 
gave her a found one: and, if I could prefome to advife your 
lord{lip, my feneus advice would be to exert your epifcopal 
authority, and cmploy your pafloral care in rooting out fuch 
fcaudalous practices, with many other of 2 fimilar nature, which 
I could point ost; and to endeavour, by all poiible means, te 
bring back your hile church, 25 nearly as poflible, to the fimple 
wnadorned torm of PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY ; the moft fiking 
obiett of admiraiion rhat was ever prefented to man.” 

He next proceeds to examine the ground on which they have 
probibired the ule of his tranilation. This ground is nothing 
more than the want of a mere formality, * which,” the dodter 
aiirms, ‘ is no where obferved, and never was obferved, fave m 
thofe places where an inquiltion, of fome fort or other, had been 
eftabhithed.’” The reafon they affign for the rejettion of his vere 
Sion, 15, that it poffefies mot * the requifites which the church 
requires.’ * You fhould have faid,’ replies the doctor, ¢ which 
the difcipline of the council of Trent requires: for the difer 


pline ot the council of Trent is pot the church, any more thag 
the < ch is the difcipline ef the council of Trent.’ This 


leads hun to review the decrees of that council, refpecting the 
tranilation and expofition of the fcriptures. The only one which 
particularly refers to the dottor’s cafe, and in which they have 
founded their prohibition oat the work, is that by which it is re- 
quired, ‘that meither the fcriptures, nor any ex politions of 
them, fhall be publifled ‘without the name of the printer and 
author; and unlefs they have been previoutly examined and ap- 
proved by the ordinary.’ The firf part of this injunction the 
doctor has obferved ; with the latter, he maintains, he could not 
comply—becaufe, in this country, there exiits no canonical of 
canary. FP, 2°, 
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Milner’s Hifory of the Churth of Chrifi. 163 

¢ But,’ adds the doctor, * if you were a canonical ordinary, 
or even the ordinary of ordinaries himfelf; | fhould not have atked 
your approbation of my work, as a necefiary requifite, for its 

ublication. If I had thought you capable of revifing it, i 
might have fubmitted it to your revifal, and, in that cafe, would 
have liitened to your obfervations : but your approbation as an 
ordinary I would not have requefted; much lefs printed it in the 
front of my work. No, my lord, ‘nO imprimatur fhall ever ap- 
pear in the front, or in the rear, of any work of mine. If, im 
my days, it happen that fuch a reflraint be laid on the prefs, £ 
fhall ceafe to write, and weep over the expiring liberty of my 
enflaved country.’ 

He then {pecities a variety of inftances, in which this injunc 
tion has not been obferved, even with refpect to catholic books 
in univerfal circulation. To the letter is annexed a copy of his 
correfpondence with the right rev. bifhop, and-allo of the pro- 
pofitions advanced by Throckmorton and Berington; to which 
is fubjoined, a concife account of the council of Trent. The 
author appears to us to have completely foiled his adverfaries, 
and fatista¢torily vindicated his own caufe. And were it not, 
that bigotry is feldom confcious of it’s abfurdities and errours, we 
fhould fuppofe, that bifhop Douglafs and his adherents could not 

rufe this letter without blufhing for the illiberality of their 
condu@t. The trutw is, the parties are unequally matched, as 
muft be the cafe, when ignorance, fuperitition, and inveterate 
prejudice, are oppofed to truth, candour, and an enlightened 
mind. And if bifhop Douglafs fhould not perceive, that his cone 
dud being thus arraigned before an impartial public, his charace 
ter mult fuffer in the eflimation of every intelligent and unbiaffed 
mind, all we can fay is, that we molt fincerely pity his blinds 


nefs, Ye 


Art. 1x. The Hiffory of the Church of Chri. Volume the Firfle 
Containing the three firft Centuries. By Jofeph Milner, M. as 
Matier of the Grammar School in Kingfton upon Hull. $8vo. 
584 p. pr. 7s. 6d.in boards. York, Peacock ; London, Dilly. 
1794- 

Tuts ecclefiaftical hiftory is written upon a new plan. The 
author does not undertake to give the fecular hiftory of the anci- 
ent chriftian churches, nor to enter particularly into an account 
of their rites and ceremonies, or forms of government. His ob- 
ject is to write what may be called a /prritual hiftory of the real 
church of Chrift, and to record the a¢tions, and defcribe the cha- 
racters, of fuch men as have been not merely nominal chriftians, 
but have been eminent for their faith and piety. While other 
hiftorians record the triumphs of ecclefiaftical wickednefs, be 
Geicribes the progrefs of true godlinefs. 

; A work of this kind, in which, of courfe, many examples will 

be exhibited of felf-denial and fortitude, may have it’s practical 

ufe; and thus far the writer may be allowed, as he hopes, to call 
his plan a proper one. But whatever benefit, or confolation, 
the pious chrillan may derive from the perufal of this hillory, it 

Will not, we apprehend, be much efteemed by thofe who a 
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164 THEOLOGY. 


ecclefiattic al hiffory with the defign of acquiring knowledge g 
the rife and progrefs of chriftianity, and of the changes and co. 
ruptions which, from v arious caufes, have taken place In th 
chrifiian church. Thote particulars, which would intereft th 
curiofity of a rational inquirer after truth, fuch as the origiman 
the varicties of herefies, the fources of controverfies and diffen. 
tions, the ftare of learning and philofophy, and the effet ¢ 
pric Gly intrigue and civil authority upon religion, are hen 
almott entirely overlooked. Add to this, as circumftances which 
render this work ftill lefs fit to be confulted for information, that 
the writer vives very daliBiine and partial accounts of the opi. 
nions of the primitive chriftians; and, in his relation of miracy 
lous events, difcovers a ftrong propentity towards oredulity. 

Of Juitin Martyr, Mr. M: iner afferts, without adducing any 
fufhcient proof, that he worthipped Chrift as the true God; @ 
the full and proper fenfeof the word. The heretics of the fecend 
eentary he cannot admit into the clafs of real chriftians, becaute 
the {tate of chriftian aftairs was then fuch, as to afford no pre 
bable reafon tor any really good man to diffent. He digrefis 
from his plan, in order to load the memory of Paul of Samofaty 
an unitarian, with a repetition of the reproaches which were caf 
upon him by his enemies, without attending to the circumftancts 
which have induced the impartial Lardner * to give him the fob 
lowing charatter: * He 3 a great min® with a mixture of 
hauvhtinefs, oer too much affection for human applaufe. He 
was generally weil re {pected in his diocefe, and by the nena 
ang bithops; in efteem with the great, and bel loved by the com 
mon people.’ The flory of the apofile John leaving in haftea 
public bath at Ephefus, lef it fhould fall, becaufe he found the 
heretic Cerinthus there, this w riter adinits as credible, and juttir 
fies the action. The relation ofsthe eject ion of evil fpirits in the 
third century 1s mentioned asa P! ‘oof, that miraculous influence 
had 1 not then ceafed in the church. A very fhort fpecimen may 
be iuflicient to cive our readers an inf: eht into the author °s ftyle 
and fentiments. Speaking of the primitive chriilians, Mr. Milner 
thus c ncludes his account of the frit century. P. 157- 

* in Goctrine they all worfhi ipped the one living and true God, 
who mace himfelf known to them in three perfons, Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghoit; cach of thefe they were taught. to worlhip by 
the very office of baptifm 2% formed in the name of the Father 
the Son, and the Holy Ghoit. And the whole economy of grate 
fo conftantly reminded ther m “all their obligations to the Father 

» chofe them to falvation, to the Saviour who died for them, 


anc to the Comforter who fupported and fanctified them, and was 
cloicly connected with their experience and practice, that they 
were pr rpet bat incited to worfhip t the Divine Three in Ont. 


They ail agreed in feeling conviction of fin, of helplefinefs, of @ 
Kate of perciuion ; in rely ing on | the atoning blood, perfect rig htes 

nt interceflion of Jetus, as their only hope 
t heaven. Regeneration “ the Holy Ghoft was their commea 
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nd 





* Credibility, Part 1. ch. 43. § 8. 
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erivilece, and without his conftant influence they owned them- 
feives ¢ onoxh us only to lin ana vanity. Their community of 
and their love-feafi $s, thou: oh difcentinued at length, pro- 


1 the h beca.f@c fou nd seer Pre. cemonitrated their fuperlauve 
t the eharitvy and heavenly-mindednefs. Yet a gloomy cloud hung 
T and over the conclution of the century. 
iffen. ‘ The farit imprethons: made by the out-pouring of the Spirit 
of ME arc gencrally the tirongeit and the mot t decifively diitinét from, the 
here {pirit of the world. 3ut human depravity, oversborn for a time, 
hich rjfes aft ra particularly in the next 6 cre ne Hence the dif- 
that orders of fchifm and herefy. Their tende ney is to deilroy the 
opi: pure work of God. The fir ft chridtians, with the pureft charity 
aCe to the perfons of heretics, gave 1 their errors no quarter, and dif- 
countenanced them by every reafonable method. 

any ‘ The heretics, on the contrary, endeavoured to unite them- 
in felves with chriftians. If the fame methods be at this day conti- 
ond nued, it the heretic endeavour to promote his falfe religion by 
ute pretended charity, and the chriitian itand aloof from him, without 
TO. dreading the charge of bigotry, each act in chi iracter, as their pre- 
fies Mee ceceilors did. The heretics by weakening men’s attachment to 
ata, Chritt and the fchifmatics by promoting a worldly and uncha- 
rat vitable it it, € ich did confiderable mifchief; but it was the lefs, 
ces becaufe chriftians carefully kept themfelves diftingt from the here- 
fol ce. aaa thus fet limits to the infection. 

ot ‘It has been of unfpeakable detriment to the chriftian rell- 
He gion, to conceive that all who profefs it, are believers of it, pro- 
ure perly fpeaking. Whereas very many are chriitians in name only, 
me never attending to the nature of the gofpel at all. Nota few 
a glory in,fentiments fubvertive of its genius and fpirit. And there 
he are {till more who go not fo far in oppofition to godlinefs, yet by 
te mak Ing bs ht of the whole work of grace on the heart, they are 
he  plai nly void of chriflianity. We have feen the firft chriltians 
ce individ rally converted; and as human nature needs the fame 
y | change ftill, the p articular inftances of converfion defcribed in 
le the Acis are models tor us at this day. National converfions were 
er hen unknown, nor heh is the term any proper meaning. But when 

ide is of chriftians by wholefale grow fafhion: ible, oppolites, are 

1, mixed, the form of the rotpel ttanc ls, and its power 1s denied. 
ly Sut Iet us not anticipate; thefe fcenes appeared not in the firt 
y century.’ 

ce 

ec ART. x. The Wclfh Frechalder’s farew L Epiftl 5 to the Rig ht Reverend 
r Samuel J nd B: Dob, / lately, of St. Dawid NOW, of ‘Rachef &t in 
9 avhich the Unitarian Diffenters, and ihe Difent rs in general, are vit 
$ diated from Charges advanced againft them in his Lordfbip’s Circular 
y 7 "> On im Cafe of the Emigrant French C ergy: wit 2 @ Copy of 
‘ ‘Mat Letter, Svea. 68 pages. Price is. Gd. Johnfon, 1794. 

a _ ew perfons who have read bifhop Horfley’s circular letter to his 
° Gergy (and we believe it has engaged pretty general attention) wail 
/ pect, that the bifhe es old corr efpondent the Weifh Freebilder will 


alt 
» ay fed Bis 
) be diipoled, in his ftrictures on this extraordinary et blication, to 


teat his lordfhip with yveates Ceremony than he has done on former 
occahio! sae 
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ocenfions. He fets out with complaining, that unitarian protefig! 
@iffenters fhould be introduced by his lordthip, as foils to fet off the 
exiled priefts of France. He applauds the liberality which has berg 
exercifed towards them as ftrangers in diftrefs; but ackno ledges him 
felf roufed to indignation at the hardihood, which compares his br. 
thren with the late minifters of the gallican church, and juftifies his § 
indignation by mentioning fome particulars refpeCting their late fitu. 
ation and character. The infulting preference which his lordthip give 
to the religious tenets of a papift, in comparifon with thofe of a 
unitarian, comes next under the author’s animadverfion; and here, 
among other keen remarks, he fairly throws the blame, be it mor 
or icf, of diflenting herefy, at the door of the eftablifhed church, 
P.13. * The Pinte of free-enquiry is certainly gone forth, but 
for this who is to blame? It was your church that firft indulged it, 
when the papal yoke was fhaken off. The example which you fet, 
we have copied. In cherifhing and encouraging the fpirit, we have 
followed you, rather than taken the lead ourfelves; we have been mor 
imitators, than adventurers. The merit of adventure, juftice oom 
ftrains us to affign, chiefly, to members of your communion. We 
indeed have had the prefumption to aim at treading in your footfteps, 
but the fate of our attempts, in this way, has been fomewhat curious. 
For upwards of acentury your divines have been very much practical 
preachers, in their fermons they have had little of the do¢trinal, 
A part of the body of diffenters made thefe refpe¢table. men their 
models. The terms of the {chools, and fyftematic phrafeology | 
peared from the compofitions of diffenters. ‘The {train which pleaf 
and inftructed in Tillotfon, and Butler, charmed and edified in Fofter 
and Abernethy. ‘The dottrines of orthodoxy were affailed by Whitton 
and Clarke; thefe champions were not afraid to publifh their here 
fies, The new tenets were countenanced by perfons of the firft dif 
tinction. In the fame caufe appeared our Emlyns and Pierces. A 
fpirit of rationality, in religious matters, was evidently gaining ground 
among you. It was foftered by names of high refpe¢tability, it hal 
the patronage of Jortin, Law, and Shipley. We alfo cherifhed it 
In a Lanpwer it found fupport equal to a hoft. Confeffionals, free 
and candid difguifitions, affociations for abolifhing fubfcriptions, on- 
"acy in the bofom of the church, prompted and called forth 4 
milar {pirit inour body. Hence has refulted our rational creed, now 
become our greateft crime. When you were calvinifts we were calvi- 
nifts; you became arminians, fo did we; you fell into the arian he 
refy, we gave into the fame error; numbers of your communion em- 
braced the unitarian faith, the fame perfuafion made rapid progrefs 
among us. Notwithftanding our changes, our condition has not me 
horated. It has been, uniformly, our lot to be abufed. When we 
were calvinifts, we were fanatics, and churchmen were in a huny 
to become rational; they became fo, we followed, and now the ciy 
is, that we have refined away religion, are no longer to be 
as —— brethren.’ 
_ The bifhop’s intolerance towards unitarians is pointedly expofed, 
anconfiftent with his public oppofition to the meafures, p 
the metropolitan, for the converfion of the hindoos, as well as to his 
own former expreffions of candour. With refpect to the charges of 
political herefy brought by his lordthip again the diffenters, 
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welth frecholder, after fome brik fkirmifhing an the &vie of ndicule, 
opens a ftrong battery of arguments and facts in their defence. Ex- 
amining dittinttly each clauie of the charge, he thows the abfardity 
of accuiing the diflesters of ax affe4ed zeal for civil and religious hh- 
berty ; vindicates the notion of che fovereigaty of the people, as the 
oaly bafis of brisihh liberty, and of the prefent government; maia- 
tains the rights of man, and the unlimited right corm judgement, 
even in oppofition to ecclefiaftical difcipline ; and prefumes to atk : 

r. 31. * Is it &tting that a power lodged ia the hands of certain 
perfons, for regulating the concerns of your church, thould extead 
co thofe whom the law protects ia their diflent from that charch? Fa- 
vour us, my lord, with an ingenuous anfwer to this queftion. Pray, my 
lord, oblige us by fome account of chis ecclefiaiiical difeipline, which 
fhould conrroul the reitlefs (piste of enquiry, at prefent abroad in the 
world. What arc its laws, and who is to fe to their execution? Og 
what man, or on what body of men, refts the infallibiliry requifice 
for the difcharge of fo high a trot? BilelJed, indeed, will be our 
cendition, when thus tutored by our fpiritual guides; when thas 
infirufted by them, as to the books we mult read, and the ientiments 
we mult hold; when nothing fhall be publifhed bat what has upoa at 
their imprimatur; whea Horfley, Tatham*, &c. thall pubiith azdices 
expargatoriz, Should prieits find this rara icmporam felicitas again 
eturn; fhould we advance in improvements of chis nature, thofe whofe 
taite is too antiquated co relifh them, whofe fpirits are too itubbarn 
to bend tw them, and whe may be, too little, initiated in modern 
politefe co forego the gratification of profeffing what they think, and 
believe, will have only one refource left.’ 

In reply to che charge of ‘ propagating thofe treafonable and atheif- 
tical notions, which, in France, have wrought the total fubverfion of 
the civil and ecclefiaftical conftitution, &c.’, our aathor reminds his 
lordfhip, that it ill becomes a briton, and a proteftant, to oppole no- 
tions which overthrew che old defpotifm, and the antichriftian fyftem 
of France. He remarks, that the excefles, difgraceful to humanity, 
and ever to be lamented, into which the french have run, are not 
chargeable upon nations, but upon men; he juflifies the joy, wich on 
general principles was univerfally felt among the friends of freedom, 
on the firft emancipation of the french from political flavery; bat ex- 





* < To be united with thefe men, the worthy divine, who, lately, 


propofed to ftarve into coaformity, and to cure of fchifm by want 
ot bread, prefents claims that ought not to be flighted. ‘Though of 
opicure name, he has fhewn original genius; he has fuggefied a me- 
fod of elucidating points of theology, untried in moderntimes. Ac- 
culiomed, no doubt, to fait himfeit, during the holy feafon of leat, 
he may know its advantages by experience; he has probably found 
it to be a regimen which favours the play of the faculties, renders 
the perception clear, and affifts the mind to foar. Hence the good 
gentieman may think that it might wonderfully help our incredulous 
Gullenters to conceive of the myfteries which the church holds. Hence 
he propofes a plan which would reduce them to fafting, or at leaft a 


very plain fare. 
* Vid. Foley’s Letter to Dr, Prieftley.” 
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prefles flrong regret on account of thofe enormities whith have 
turnifhed {fo much matter for declamatron againtt hiberty. The'tnye 
attachment of the diflenters to the principles and fpirit of the briti® 
conftitution is next ftrongly afferted, and the impolicy, as well as in. 
juftice, of treating them as enemies to the ftate, is clearly thown, Io 
‘conclufion. the writer, adverting to the general ftate cf things, offer 
the following judicious and animated reflections. 

rp. 62. * Amid the fucceffion of painful events which the hifor 
of the two laft years records, amid the clamour which ftuns, the 
olence which bears down, knowledge, be affured, has not moved te 
trograde, nor hath fhe ftood ftill. Men may fear, but they know; 
they may take up with the delufion, but they fee through it. The 
proce!s which ameliorates the condition of the unborn, 1s going on, 
It is true, principles untried in their operation, have produced dread. 
{ul explofions, and apparatus conftru¢ted with great fkill, and labout, 
have berit. Neverthelefs the experience, whether too dearly pop 
chafed, | fhall not, here, attempt to afcertain, is not without its ufe, 
The charm which enthufiafm nurtured is difféfving, the chain which 
fuperitition fabricated, is enfeebled ; every abiurd cuftom totters, {pells 
gare lofing their force, and the oracles no longer give anfwers. Troth 


extends her empire, the reign of reafon is only hindered by the force 
which miiled ignorance puts forth againit its own interefts. All ts 


well. In the univerfe there is a beneficent rule. In the moral, as it 
the phyiical world, the beit principles operate. Improvements are ge 
ing on, and we fhould, as much, dread to precipitate, as to retard 
them. ‘Thefe, the philofophic fons of freedom would not haiten, left 
they fhould injure. Nought can hinder them from praétifing the vi 
tues which belong to liberty. Though they fee the beit principles 
dvily trampled upon, they may cultivate them within their own be 
foms ; though the feafon be inaufpicicus, they may merit the eulogium 
** they were worthy of better times!” 

«1 am far from withing to depreciate the good enjoyed in this 
country, and under this centtirution. I know it to be very confider® 
ble, and J happen to be fo fituated as to fee little elfe. Yet the clafs 
of the diitreiled, though it comes little under my obfervation, or at 
der that of many others, is great; the accounts which make the heart 
of humanity ache cre upon the increafe, mifery extends its dominions 
and dittreis itsempire. Still the beit remedy will be found in gm 
dual reforms, legally parfued. Let not men of genius and learning 
be dicouraged, by the untoward appearance which things, at prefeat, 
wear ; let them continue to labour; though they may vary the means 
Jet the object be fill kept in view. Let us employ ourfelves in dif- 
feminating principles of virtue, and philanthropy, and pofterity, per: 
haps, may witneis the pleafing fight of thofe who benefit by im 
ticas, laying open the fallacy ; ef thofe who profit by corruptioaj 
propoling their removal ; of thofe who reap advantage from burdeti- 
dome inuitutions, recommending their amendment ; of the rich maa 
lay his pride, and the poor man his envy; and the love 
kind, triumphing over that of felf. To many, this is fairy languages 

ravagant as encomiums upon chivalry, but let it be remem 
bered t] at we live in times in which he who pridicts what may ap 
pear wild, muit not, on that account, be deemed a falie pr ophet.’ 
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4 


if rom 
fnut be acknowledged to have been not unprov oked: ‘They are written 


with the ardour of an honeft mind, pleading the caufe of truth and 
againit the overbearing infolence of prieitcratt. 


If fome degree of afperity fhould be remarked in thefe letters, it 


freedoin 

Ar t. The Three. Woe Trumpets = of which the Fir? and Second 
ave ali ray pot; and the Third is now begun; under whit Ah the Seven 
Vials W ra th of God are to be _—* out upon the World. Being 
the cchheare of 7 wo Difcourfes , From Rev. xX. 14s 15, 16, 17, 18s 
Yelivered at the Chape! in Parliament Court, Artillery Street, Bifhopf- 
cate Street,on February 3, and be 1703. By Elhanan Wincheiters 


c 


"The fecond Edition. Svo. 78 pages. Price 1s. Parfons. 


Me. Winchefter, who is a ftenecks advocate for the doétrine of 
the millennium, undertakes in this difcourfe to fhow, that the french 
evolution is the commencement of the third woe, preditted in the 
book of Revelation, which is to precede the fecond pertonal appear- 
ince of Chrift, when he will eftablifh a glorious kingdom upon earth 
for the term of a thoufand years. Whether his conjectures be the 


offspring of a lively fancy; or the refult of deep 3} 1 udz xyment and pro- 


8 


found refearch, we fhall not decide. 


ART. XII. Specimens of the Manner in which Public ¢ Worfip is cone 


due n Diff nting Congregations : with a Service for Ba iptijmn 5 the 
OF | rote '20 (4 G ~ the b ra 5 Supper, aud the Bw ial of the Dead. 
By J. H. $vo. 114 pages. Price zs. Johnfon. 1793. 


Frequentry as the diffenters have of late been ftigmatized as a 
body of men, whofe principles are hoftile to the conflitution of their 
country; the hiftory of theig political conduct through the whole of 
the prefent century appears {fo manifeft a refutation of this charge, 
hat it feems fearcely pofiible to impute the odium wv hich has fallen 
ipon them to any other caufe than either bigo try or ignorance. As 
ar as the latter of thefe caufes has operated, it may ferve to filence 
the calumnies which have been raifed againft them, to iss open be- 
tore the public the religious and political principles generally em- 

raced among them. And perhaps no fairer method of doing this 

can be though t of, than that which is adopted by the author of this 
ation, namely » giving a full4fmd accurate reprefentation of the 
err which are commonly exprefied am ong them in the a& of 
public worfhip. From fome local circumfiances, mentioned in the 
Preface to this volume, the author (the Rev. Mr. Harrifon, of Lan- 
after) was led to undertake this tafk ; and he appears to have exe- 
cuted it with equal judgment and fidelity. He has publifhed _ 
cittinét fer wie or fets of prayer, agreeing in principle, as well a 


method, as nearly as poffible with thole i in general ufe in public wor- 
ihtp ame bar the clafs of diffenters, againit which, the late complaints 
i, “a fe 

have be: n chiefly direéted. ‘To thefe he has added, upon the fame 


plan, fervices for baptifm, the Lord’ s fup per, and the barial of the 
dead. J hefe | forms are drawn up with fo much sa. iety of fenument, 
and with fuch unaf fiected fimplicity of lang: as will give the 
reader no untavourable Op! inion both of the aaa ache of the writer’s 
underftar di cing, and the cormetiacts of his .tafte. At the fame times 
‘can have no doubt that they will very materially y contribute towards 
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pears to have much af heart, 
e candid, thar the diffenters s, contidered as a body, 
et eNom may differ from the creeds of others, are fo far from en. 
any re ligious principles which can give a bias to their politi. 
form of government eftablifhed in this 
habit of praying for their rulers, 
aa ‘fiberal publication may be of ule in 
rs ‘of the diflente rs, in favour of the extempo- 
t and lead them 
not he effentially improved by the general 
edoption, either a enamel forms of prayer to be read ‘by the 
(which on many accounts appear to be ftill more eligi- 
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Huntet’s Sermons. I7¢ 


Ant. xive Obedience to the eflablifhed Laws, and Re/pe to th® 

a « ,@ > 

Perfon of the Admint/ trator, are the soint Support ay vil Soctery 
A be mon preached in the Chapel of Eton College, Ofober the 27th» 
1793 ‘By the Rev. W. Lan: gford, D. D Chapla ain in Ordinatv 


to iS. Majefty, Canon of Windilor, he Under Matter ot Eton 

School. xto. 13 p. pr. 1s. Eton, Pote; London, Faulder. 

1°93 

We find nothing in this fermon, whieh entitles it to particular 
attention, except it be the fanguinary {pirit it breathes againit 
reformers at home, over whole head’ it raifes a millitone, 
which is to * grind them to powder;’ and the confidence with 
which it directs the thunder ot heaven againit the French nation, 
by making a fuppofition, which the writer feems not unwilling to 
believe, that * the fcourge will then only ceafe, when the fword 
of war, or fome other terrible judgment, from infulted heaven, 
fhali take off thofe monfters of impiety from the face of the 
earth.’ 


Arr. xv. A Sermon on St. Fobn xx. 23. Whofefoever Sins ye res 
mii, they are remitted unto them: and w hofe/oer ver Sins ye retainy 
t/ J are retain ed > Preached before the U miver fity of Ox ford, at St. 

fary’s Church, on Sunday, November 24, 1793- By the Rev. 
Henry Beit, 3 M.A. Fellow of St. Mary Magdalene College, 
Oxford. 8vo. 32 p. priceis. Oxtord, Fletcher ; London, 
Rivingtons. 1793. 


In the name * of the apoftolic church of England’ this preacher 
aflerts and challenges the right, which many of her more en-~ 
lig ghtened clergy feein difpoted to wave, and which not a few of 
her fons venture to call in queftion; that by which her * lawful 
pri iefthood hold in their hands the keys of the kingdom of heaven,” 
in thofe forms of abfolution, by the declaration of which alone 
the fins of penitents are, in due form, remitted. Mere human 
morality he reprefents as a dangerous enemy to the chriflian reli- 
yion; and laments, that though men are good they are not godiv. 
DittinGion and claims like thefe, whatever other purpofes they 
may ferve, will not, in the prefent times, be commonly thought 
to contribute much towards the real benefit of mankind. 


Antr.exvi1. The Day of Judgment. Two a, preac hed at the 

Svets Church, London Wall, December 1S, 1793, recommending ad 
Collection to ward the Relief of the gs in Spital fi ‘lds, re- 
duced to Di ref 5 for Want of Employment, By Henry Hunter, 


B.D. Svo. §> p. pre is. 6d. Murray. 1794. 


se a bold f ‘rain of popular eloquence, Dr. Hunter, with whofe 
‘ents tor pulpit oratory the public is not unacquainted, expa- 
ates upon the folemn fubje& of the day of judgment. His con- 
ie ons are lively, his deicriptions bold, and his language ani- 
ated. ‘The ceneral doctrine 1S, in conclution happily, and we 
are glad to find, fuce sfully applied to the purpote of foliciting 
sSantable centributio: ns, fer the purpoic {pecified 1 in the title. 
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producing ¢ the efc& which the author appears to have much at hedre, 
——the convincing the canc lid, thar che difienters, contidered as a body, 
however they may differ from the creeds of others, are fo far from en. 
te rtaining 3 y religious principles which can give a bias to their politi« 
cal opinions | ong avourable to the form of government eftablihhed in this 
country, that they are in the conttant habit of praying for their rulers, 
Perhaps too, this fe nfible and liberal publication may be of ufé in 
weakening the prejudices ot the diflenters, in favour of the extempo- 
rary method of praying; and lead chem to inquire, whether their 
mode of orihip would not be effentially improved by the general 
adoption, either of precompole d torms of prayer 60 be read by the 
minilter, or (which on Many accounts appear to be ftill more eligi 

ble) liturgies, which give the people an active fhare in public worthip, 


Aer. xitt. Tavo Afize Sermons. By KR. Valpy, vp. np. Fe. A. Se 
vy ia at the Requefi of the High Sheriff and Grand Fury of 
> Cox f Berks. With Notes biforical and political. Svo. 
ci Pp. tin “3Se Reading, Smart and Co, London, Richards 
AONSs 1793- 
‘Tur laudable motive afigned by the author, for pul blifhing 
‘fe fermons, is a delire of flilling the rage of party, and dite 
tuling a {pirit of candour and benevolence among his tellow-citi- 
zevse In fome reipects, they appear very well adapted to anfwer 
this purpofe; im others, we are apprehentive, that they may pro- 
duce a contrary effe&. Nothing can be better fuited to this pure 
poie than the general do¢trine of the firft fermon ; in which, 
trom the text, * let us so on to perfection,’ the author traces the 
hiftory of human, moral, and religious practice, in connedtion 
with laws and civil inftitutions, to mark the gradual melioration 
of fociety ; thus pointing out to men, of all defcriptions and pare 
ties, one grand object of united purfuit, the correction of folly, 
errour, and vice, and the univerfal ecftablifiment of virtue and hap- 
sept on the broad bafis of univertal pans uthropy. Nor do 
e perceive any thing incontiftent with the writer’s conciliatory 
ie in the leading fertiments of the fecond difcourfe, in which 
the duty ot fubmifiien to magiitrates is enforced, not upon the 
hich cround ot divine right, butt 1pon the neceflity of a common 
bond of fociety, formed under a dele sated power, and cemented 
by general law, tor the protection ot the rights and liberty ot 
individuals. But we can perceive little tendeney towards the 
< wig ot a fpirit of univerfal benevolence in the laboured apo 
logy, which the author, 1p one of his notes (amany of which are, 
however, liberal, as well as learned), offers, to prove the impratti- 
cability of abolithing rhe tlave trade ; a traffic, in it’s firit prince 
pies, saa im every itage of it’s practice, unjuit and inbumam 
And we are much at a lots to difeover, how the rage of party 
is likely to be « quelle. l, by encouraging (as this writer does, im 
the remarks on (yilems of reform annexed to thefe fermons) the 
continuance of thofe abufes, which are among the molt grievous 
tul yects at complaint, ni imely, linecure places and penfions, cor- 
rupt influence, and the prefent partial and unequal mode of pate 
Mumeutary representation. 
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Huntet’s Sermons. ive 


Aer. xive Obedience to the eftabli, hed Laws, and Re/pe® to th 
Perfon of the Ad minifirator, are the joint Support of Civil Society 
A Sermon preached in the Chapel of mi ton College, Odober the 27th» 
1593. By the Rev. W. Lans gford, Ch: aplain in Ordinarv 
to his M3} efty, Canon of Windfor, ‘Ga Under Mafter of Eton 
School. 4to. 13 p. pr. 1s» Eton, Pote; London, Faulder. 
1793- 

We find nothing in this fermon, which entitles it to particular 
attention, except it be the fanguinary {pirit it breathes againit 
reformers at home, over w hofe heads it raifes a millitone, 
which is to * grind them to powder;’ and the confidence with 
which it directs the thunder ot heaven avainit the French nation, 
by making a fuppofition, which the writer feems not unwilling to 
believe, that * the fcourge will then only ceafe, when the fword 
of war, or fome other terrible judgment, from infulted heaven, 
fhali take off thofe monfters of impiety from the face of the 


earth.’ 
Aer. xv. A Sermon on St. Fobn xx. 22. Whofcfoever Sins ye rea 
3 Pa 


riit, they are remitted unto them; and whojefoever Sins ye retain, 
they are retained: Preached before the Univerfity of Oxford, at St. 
Mary’s Church, on Sunday, November 24, 1793. By the Rev- 
Henry Beft, m. a. Fellow of St. Mary Magdalene College, 
Oxford. 8vo. 32 p. price 1s. Oxford, Fletcher; London, 
Rivingtons. 1793. 
In the name * of the apoftolic church of England’ this preacher 
aflerts and challenges the right, which many of her more en- 
lightened clergy fee difpofed to wave, and which not a few of 
her fons venture to call in queftion; that by which her * lawful 
prieithood hold in their hands the keys of the kingdom of heaven,” 
in thofe forms of abfolution, by the declaration of which alone 
the fins of penitents are, in due form, remitted. Mere human 
morality he reprefents as a dangerous enemy to the chriftian reli- 
gion; and laments, that though men are good they are not godiv. 
ittinGion and claims like thee, whatever other purpofes they 
inay ferve, will not, in the prefent times, be commonly thought 
to contribute much towards the real benefit of mankind. 


4 RT. XVI. The Day of Fudgment. Tavo Sermons, preached at the 
svets Church, London Wall, December 16, 17 35 recommending @ 
Collection toward the Relief of the Weavers in Spital fic lds, re- 
duced to Diftrefs for Want of Employment. By Henry Hunter, 
DD. 8Svo. 52 p. pr. is. 6d. Murray. 1794. 

In a bold firain of popular eloquence, Dr. Hunter, with whofe 
tale: nts tor pulpit oratory the p' ublie is not unacquainted, expa- 
tiates upon the folemn tubject of the day of judgment. His con- 
ceptions are lively, his deicriptions bold, and his language ani- 
matec. ‘The reneral dottrine is, in conclufion, happily, and we 
are ¢l; id to fin 4, fucce fsfully applied to the purpote of foliciting 
phantable contrib: utions, fer the purpofe fpecified in the title. 
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Art. xvit. 4 Difcoarfe delivercad at Taunsor, § Pt. 3. 1993, be 
fore the Society of Unitarian Chriftians, fablifbed in the W2Ré 
"Excland, for promoting Cohrijiian Kaowledge and the Pradiice of 
Virtue by the Diflvibution of Books. By T. Kenrick. 12mo, 
agp. pr. 6d. Johnion. 1794. 

A view is here given of the rife, progrefs, and prefent ftate of 
unitarianiim, in order to prove, that it is the true dodttrine of 
chriftianity, and to confirm the expectation, that it will, in due 
tine, be generally received as fuch, notwithitanding all the dif 
couragements which at prefent attend it’s proteffors. ‘The dif 
courfe is written with much good fenfe and good temper, and in 
a plain and unaffected fiyle. The conclufion is as follows 
P. 33. 

© We are arrived at a grand period, for which Providence has 
been preparing the world for feveral centuries, when the dofttrines 
of the unity of God and humanity of Chrift have been freed, 
not only trom the grofs corruptions of the dark ages of popery, 
but likewile from the lefs obvious errors, which were retained by 
the moit enlightened of the reformers; when thefe dottrines 
have been reconciled to the language of {cripture and the princi 
ples of reafon ; when a tew men are fo fully convinced of their 
truth and importance, that they have courage to profefs them 
openly ; and when mankind are alarmed at the progrefs which 
thefe fentiments are making. We appear to be come to the be- 
einning of a new xra in the chrittian church, the commencement 
ot a reformation, as remarkable and important, as the reforma- 
tion trom popery, and which will, in the courfe of time, ecliple 
the glory of that event; the firit refcuing us from the errors o 
the church of Rome only partially ; this, entirely ; the ane being 

the dawn of day, the other the meridian light. 

* Letevery one haiten to apply his hand to fo important 4 
work, and endeavour to thare in the honour which will arife from 
it. T.et him furnifh his mind with the knowledge of the truth; 
profets it without difeuife or iear; labour to communicate it t 
ethers, by public inttru€ion, by private converfation, and by the 
diliribution of utfetul books.. If the harveft be great, while the 
labourers orc few, this fthould be confidered as a motive, not for 
defponden¢ey but exertion; for the fewer workmen there are in 
the ficld, the more will every one have to do, and the greatet 
will be the honour which each willenjoy. Were they more Bu 
incrous, the exertions of a fingle perfon would be overlooked. * 

¢ But there are more important confidcrations to ftimulate out 
endeavours, than the hope of honour. We are called upon 
refcue maniiad trom errors, which are highly injurious to thé 
improvement or comtort of thofe who embrace them, and which, 
uf they continue to be retained by chriftians, will fink their rel 

gion into univerfal contempt among men of knowledge and i 

tection. We are required, by prefenting to men a rational fyfem 

ot chrittianity, to flop the rapid progrefs of infidelity, which # 
it became general and permanent, would be the greateft calamil! 


that could betall mankind, If we be friends to the welfare? 
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the human race, if we be actuated by genuine be nevolence, WG 
fhall engage with zeal in fo important and ufeful a fervices 
Althoug rh we are few in number, we have noreafon, on that 
account, to defpair of fuccefs. Gre: at effects have rifen from 
fmall and inconfiderable caufes. The little cloud, no bigger 
than the fize of a man’s hand, fwelled, until it had covered the 
whole heavens; the grain of muttard feed, which is the fmalleit 
ot feeds, becomes the greatett among even i - and a little leaven 
leaveneth the whole mafs. By a few apottles, aided indeed by 
the influence of miraculous powers, the ancient empire of idol: try 
was overturned, and the chriitian religion eftablifhedin the world. 
By a ew reformers a great part of the chriitian world was refcued 
from the grievous yoke of popery ; and by a few perfons, equally 
courareous and a¢iive, may the work, which they left unfinifhed, 
be completed, and thus the remains of error and fuperftition be 


banifhed from the earth.’ 


Arr. xvitt. The Remembrancer; addreffed to young Men in Bujfi- 
nefi. Shewving how they may attain the Way to be Rich and Ree 


fi Sable. 8vo. 32 p. pr. 6d. Parfons. 

Tue old recipe for growing rich, be indufrious, frugal, and 
hone, to which experience has long ago aftixed his probatum eft, 
js here drawn out at length through thirty pages s of plain advice, 
which may prove a very profitable purchafe to thofe who know 
how to make a good ufe of it. M. D, 
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ART. XIX. Cyurioftties of wines Volume the Second. By 


J. D'Ifrach. 8vo. 557 pag Price 7s.in boards. Murray. 


1793 

Tue firt volume of this publication (of which an account was 
given in our journal, Vol. xit1, p. 21g.) we find, has obtained 
jo much attention from the public, as already to have reached 
a third edition ; and the compiler | has taken confiderable pains ta 
improve it, by material corrections and copious ev largementse 
At the fame time, he has profecuted his plan of furoifhing the 
learned world with a repotitory of literary anecdote, by adding a 
fecond volume, in which he has purfued an arrangement fi ilar 
to that of the former. The materials of this volume are col- 
lefed, with equal induftry, from various, and often from un- 
common fources; and the felection appears to have been made 
with increafing caution ; fo that though the volume contains many 
articles which were fe: arcely worthy of being refcued from obli- 
vion, they on the whole afford a fund of amufement, which none 
but an inde ‘fatigable reader could have provided, and for which 
the literary lounger will acknowledge himfelf indebted to the 
compiler. Thew rork may deferve encouragement in another more 
important light, as furnifhing a variety of curious particulars to 
illuftr ate the. hiftory of human nature. For the compiler has ju- 
digieufly difpofed cf his materials under fuch leading heads, and 
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connefted them by fuch obfervations and reflections of his ow 

a: may ferve to prefent them to the mind of the reader in fog 
kind of relation and union with each other, and theretore as ig 
fome fort prepared for the ufe of the philofophical inquirer. We 
muit, as with refpect to the former volume, content ourfelves 
with afew mifcellaneous extracts. Under the head of Literarg 
controver/y, we meet with the following difgracetul examples of 
the violence with which the learned have contended about trifles. 

p. 16. * Erafinus produced a dialogue, in which he ridiculed 
thofe fcholars who were fervile imitators of Cicero; fo fervile, 
that they would employ no expreilion but what was foun nd in the 
works of that writer; and even copied his faults. This dialogue 
is written with delicacy and fine humour, and compojed in ag 
exqui ifite ftyle. Scaliger, the father, who was then unknown to 
the world, had been long looking for fume occation to diftinguith 
himfelf; he now wrote a defence of Cicero, but which was ig 
fact one continued invective againit Erafmus: he there treat 
the latter as illiterate, a drunkard, an impoltor, an apollate, 3 
hangman, a demon jult coine from hell! ! 

aS chioppius was a worthy fucceffor of the Scaligers: his fa, 
vo urite expreffion was, that he had trodden down his adv hed 

* Schioppius was a critic, as fkilful as Salmatius or Scaliger, 
but itill more learned in the language of abufe. He was regarded 
as the Attila of authors. He boatted that he had occafione ed the 
deaths of Cafaubon and Scaliger; and fuch was the impudence 
of this cynic, that he attacked with repeated fatires our, James 
he firft, who as Arthur Wilfon informs us, condemned his we 
les to be Ase in London. Detefted and dreaded as the publ 
fcourge, Schioppius, at the clofe of his life, was teartu] he hold 
find no retreat in which he might be fecure. 

* Fabretn, an Italian, wrote furioufly againk Gronovius, whom 
he called Grunnowius: he cor mp ired him to all thofe animals whote 
voice Was ©: prefiea b by the word erxux ire, to grunt. This Grono- 
vias was fo walevolent a critic, that he was dillinguifhed by the 
title ot * Grammatica! Cur,’ 


sie 


“tt «4 


¢ When critics venture to attack the pe rfon as well as the per- 
formance of an author, I recommend the falutary proceedings of 
Hoeberus, the writer of an efleemed Univerfal Hiflory. He had 
been fo roi ighly handled by Perizonius, that he obliged him to 
snake the amende bonoradle in a court of jultice. 

* Certain authors may be dif flinguithed by the title of Lirte- 
kaky Bonanics, or fighting authors. It is faid of one of out 
own cejebrated Wryters, that he drew his fword on a reviewer ; 
and another, when his farce was condemned, offered to fight any 
ot the audrence who hifled. Seu udery, beather of the celebrated 
mademoitelle Scudery, was a true Pare ifian bully. The firit 
publication which bro ughe him into notice, was his edition of 
the works of his friend Theophile. He concludes the preface 
with thefe fingular exprefiions. ae 1 do not hefitate to declare, 
thar, amongit ill the dead, and all rhe living, there is no perfon 
who has any thing to fhow that apereiches the force of this vir 
gorous genius ; but if am mnrit the latter, any one were fo extra> 


yagany as to conl ider that I detract froin his} jmaginary glory, tQ 
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fiow him that I fear as little as I efteem him, this is to inform 
him, that mV name is De Scupery.”’ 

A fimilar rhodomontade is that of Claude Trellon, a poe- 
tical foldier: He begins his poems by informing the critics, that 
if any one attempts to cenfure him, he will only condefcend to 
anfwer {word in haad. 

‘ANTI, prefixed to the name of the perfon attacked, was once 

tavourite title to books of literary coptroverfy. With a eriti- 
cal review of fuch books Baillet has filled a quarto volume; yet, 
notwithitanding this labour, fuch was the abundant harvett, rhat 
he left contidcrable gleanings for pollertor induttry ;--his hit was 
augmented by nearly as many. 

Anti-Gronovius was a book publihed againft Grenovius, by 
Ke er. Perizonius, another pugihtt of hrerarure, entered into 
this difpute on the fubject of the Aus grave ot thevanc ents, to 
which Kutter had wit adverted ar tae clofe of his volume. What 


was the confequ rence? Dreadful i—Aniwers and rejoinders froin 
both, in which they befpattered each other with the foulett abufe. 
A journahit blamed this acrimonious controverfy ; and he has 
done this with foflicient pleafantry. He fays, ** To read the 
pamphiets of a Pe erizonius and a Kulter on the Es grave of the 
ancients, who would not renounce all commerce with antiquity ? 


It feeins as tf an Agamemnon and an Achilles were railing at each 
other. Who can retrain from laughter, when one of thefe com- 
mentators even points his injuries at the very name of his adver- 
fary ? According to Kufier, the name of Perizonius fignifies a 
certain part of the human body. How is it pofbole, that with 
fuch a name he could be right concerning the Es grave ? But 
does that of Kutter promrfe better, fince it fionifies a beadle ; a 
man who drives dogs ous of churches ?—What madnefs 1s 
or ab 

T he works of Homer produced a controverfy both long and 
PP amongit the wits ot France. ** At leneth,’’ as the an- 
thor of uerelles Litteraires wtorms v - bY the efforts of Valin- 
cour, the friend of art, ot artiits, and ot peace, the conteit was 
terminated.”” Both parties were formidabie in number, and to 
each he made remon&rances, and applied reproaches. La Morthe 
and madame Dacier, the oppotite leaders, were convinced by 
his reafoning, made reciprocal coi icefions, and concluded a peace. 
The treaty was formally ratified at a dinner given on the occafion 
by the celebrated madame De Staal, who re prefented * Neutra- 
lity.’ Libations were poured to the memory of old Hiomer, and 
the parties were reconciled. 

‘ Literary controverfy is now generally conducted with that 
ivbanity which fhould ever characterize the difpathonate mgn of 
betters. Let us, however, be careful, that the intereits of lite- 
rature do not e vaporate in that polite incente of panegy ric, which 
we fo trequently obferve feattered trom the cenlers of two adver- 
faries. Antagonifis of this defeription appear too partial to cach 
other to combat with any earneftnets,’ 

Of the sheatrical myfieries formerly exhibited, we have the fol- 
sowing particulars. P. 73. 
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‘ It is generally allowed that p1 ilgryms introduced thefe devout 
foeStacles. Thofe who returned from the Holy Land, or other cons 
fecrated places, — ed canticles of their travels, and amufed 

heir religious fancies by interweaving fcenes ot w wie ch Chrift, the 
Ales Gath other objects of devotion, ferved as themes. Me. 
neftrier informs us, that thefe pilgrims travelled in troops, and 
jto vd im the put lic itreets, where they recited their poems, with 
their ftaff in hand; while their chaplets and cloaks, covered with 
{hells and images of various colours, formed a pitturefque exhis 


bition, which at length excited the piety of the citizens to ereét 


occafionally a ftage on an extentive fpot of ground. Thefe fpece 
tacles ferved as the amufement and initruction of the people. Se 
attractive were rhele crofs exhibitions in the dark ages, that they 
formed one ot the principal ornaments of the reception which was 
given to princes when they entered towns. 

~ ¢ When the myfteries were performed, at a more improved pes 
riod, the attors were diftinguifhed characters, and frequently Cone 
fifted of the ecclohatiics of the neighbouring villages. Their pros 
duttions were divided not into acts, but into ditierent days of pete 
formance, and they were performed in the open plain ; this was 
at leat conformable to the critical precept of that mad knight, 
whofe opinion is noticed by Pope. In thefe pieces, the actors re- 
prefented the perfon of the Almighty, without being fenfible of 
the grots it npiety. So unfkilful were they in this infancy of the 
theatrical art, that very ferious confequences were produced by 
their ridiculous blunders and ill-managed machi nery. In the hif- 
tory of the French theatre, vol. 1, P. 28s, the following genuine 
and fingular anecdotes are t preferved, concerning a myltery which 
took up feveral days int € periormance, 

Inthe year1437, when Conrad Bayer, bithop « of Metz, caufed 
the Myttery of the Paton to be reprefented on the plain of Vexie 
mic!, near that city, God was au old gentleman, named Mr. Ni- 
cholas Neutchatel, of Touraine, curate of St. Vidtory of Metz, 
and who was very near expiring on the crofs, had he not been 
timely affified. He was fo enfeebled, that it was agreed another 


= fhould be placed on the crofs the next day, to finifh the re- 
pre noanon 1 of the perfon cr: ucilted, and which was done; at the 
fame tune the faid Mr. Nic hol as undertook to perform the refur- 


rection, which being a lefs difficult tafk, he did it a dmirably well. 
—Anot ther Pt ‘jeit, whofe name was Mr. John De Nicey, curate 


of Metranee, perfonated Judas, and he had like to have been 
fiitled while he hune on the tree, for his neck diflocated ; this 
b Li 4 ab sense tn luckils ret -Cived, he Was quickly cut down, and 


recovered. 

John Bouchet; in his Annales d’Aquitaine, (a work which 
contains Many curious circumitances of the times, written with 
rs agreranle umplicity which characerifes the old writers) im- 
yOrms us, thatin 1486 he faw play ed and exhibited in mvfleriess 
py pertons of Poitiers, the Nativity, Pafion and Refurrection of 
Chri, ia eee triumph and fplendour; there were afflembled on 
this OCCa OR, md tog the lad sand ¢ entlemen of the neighbouring 
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From the Segraifiana, is quoted the following anecdote concern- 
sno the inimitable Cervantes. P. 134. 
~ M. du Boulay accompanied the French ambafflador to Spain, 
when Cervantes was vet alive. He has told me, that the ambaf- 
fador one day complimented Cervantes on the great reputation he 
he id acquirec by his Don Quixote ; ; and that Cervantes whitpered 
in his ear, ** Had it not been for the Inquilition, 1 fhould have 
made my ‘book much more entertaining. 

‘ Cervantes (fays Segrais in argother place) was, as is well 
known, at the battle ot Lepanto, where he was w ownde and 
enflaved. He has given his own hittory in Don Quixote. He 
was known at the court of Spain, but he did not receive thofe 
favours which might have been expected; he was neglected.— 
His firtt volume is the finett; and his defign was to have finifhed 
there: but he could not refit the importunities of his friends, 
who engaged him to make a fecond, which does not difplay the 
fame force, although it has many {plendid paflages. 

‘ We have loft many good things of Cervantes, and other 
writers, becaufe of the tribunal of relig rion and dullinefs. One 
Aonius Palearius was fenfible of this ; and faid, ** that the la- 
guifition was a poignard aimed at the throat of literature.’’ The 
image is itriking, and the obfervation juft; but the ingenious 
obfeyver was in ‘confequence i immedi: itely burnt !” 

In an article entitled, * A glance into the French Academy,’ 
the editor gives, from Furetiere, the following humourous de- 
feripti on of the manner in which thefe academicians paffed their 
tine in their affemblies. pe. 200+ 

‘* He who bawls the loudett, is he whom they fuppofe has moft 
reafon. “They all have the art of making long orations upon 2 
trifle. The fecond repeats, like an echo, w hat the firit has faid ; 
but “ cnerally three or four fipeak together. When there is a 
bench of five or fix members, one reads, another decides, two 

converie, one flee PSs and sahieae amutfes himielf with reading 
fame dictionary which happens to lie before him. When a fecond 
member is to deliver his opinion, they are obliged to read again 
the article, which at the firft perufal he had been too muth en- 

aged to hear, This is a happy manner of finifhing their work. 
They can hardly get over two lines without long disrreflions ; 
without fome one telling a pleafant tlory, or the news ot the day ; . 
or + king of affairs of tt: ate and reforming the government.’ 

‘If the affemblics of academicians are thus triflingly pafled, 
we need not regret that no academy for polite literature is efta- 

ulhed in our country.’ 

Many curious particulars are given on the head of magical 
y rlutions, from Le Brun’s Superftitions ancient and modern, 
ot whic h we felect the following. P. 337- 

‘ Sometimes thefe fuperftitions are clafled under the title of 

YLACTERIES, Or prefervatives. Le Brun divides them into 
two kinds; the one employed without words, and the other with 
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¢ In the firft clafs ar to be placed the talifmans, which are 


rettain fig: res invented by the Arabians, engrav¢d on — 
ones 
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fiones or metals. To make thefe talifmans perfect, accordly 
ty the minute defeription of an adept, and which 1s inferted iq 
this work, fo many wonderful things are required, that any one, 
sn the Ieaft in his fenfes, mutt deipair ot accom plifhing his pu 
pole. Yet the fame adept enumerates a variety of initances of 
thei iniraculous powers. He informs us of their potency as re 
medies, and preferibes them a3 excellent for the head-ach, the 
jore-throat, rheumatifims, &e. and, what is very eflential, they 
will afaft us in becoming agreeable to the ladies, in acquiring 
riches and henours, in being fuccefstul 3 in Commerce or gaming; 
to be men of eenius, ecmetThe reader’s curiolity is probably 
awakened ; 1 have enlithell one ot his recipes, on a tabsetig 


{ 


which moi ecg to be fuccefstul. 
‘ R For Joy, Beauty, and StrenGrth. 


‘“& Exoerave the ficure of V ENUS, which is a lady holding in 
her hands apples and flowers, in the firft fcale of Libra, or of 
Pifces, or of Taurus.”? This is no difficult operation ; but the 
reader mutt ff? obtain the perfec talifman, on which it is to be 
encraved. 

. Of th e-efle@s of thefe talifmans there are numerous infances 
sabia a by old writers; but I fhall not venture ‘to tranferibe 
them. 

‘ One l am induced to notice. It was faid that the cells of the 
Ct artreux were never troubled with bugs; though they had been 
difcovered in the cells of their domedlics. Several relig ‘ionitts 
¢ cher “ary in opinion that this was ewiny to a particular exemp 
hon with which Ged tavoure the order! Thefe are the literal 
expre Fons of fathers J anues cw ween -—** (Jod would not allow’ 
them to be afficted and dittre fle 1 by thofe ttinking animals called 
bues; and, to fhow his pecitliar favour, he has pot exempted 
the cells of their fervants trom thefe creatures.’—This was & 
> thyett of ferious controverts among it the icholars of thefe days; 
and iome att ribut al the exemys notion to the ule of tali/mant, 
Cardan, more philofophic. lly, to their not eating meat ; Scaliger 
rallies him oa this, bue eives no reafon for It ; at length 
Vothus, in his work on idolatr ry. inentions this fat as very umr 
eertain, while he at the fame time brings the beit proof of it 
which toaply pl oceeded from the act of clean ng therr cells daily! 

‘ Another of the one kind of phyiatteries were the camahery 
that is natural figures tound in ftones, marble, met: lis, Ke. things 
bY DO Mé@aps UHCcOMMON; pe rhaps every virtuofo has one in his 
cabinet. Vide Muscenranea, art. Natural productions re- 
icn ab hinge ertifcial coimpoti tions. 

‘The oes {fpirit of fuperitition has formed another kind of 
magic ; which conhits. in certain words and exprefhons, fome- 
times accompanied by certain a¢tions. Such as, when men were 
c xpote d to “py ae lightning, &c. they drew a circle on the earth 
with a knife, cap: able of containing thofe they defired to pre 
eect. ‘Thenthey madea crofs, and wrote Verdun Caro fadum cf. 

C} raracte rs more diabolical are framed, by which Le Brun i 
forms us <hey pretend to corrupt the morais of the fair. bi 
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he gives a prolix account of certain enchanted metals. But I am 
weary of collecting thefe fuperititious follies; enough has been 
exhibited to remind the reader to what a de plorable degree the 
human mind can fink, when it labours under a load of fuperiti- 
rious imacinations , 

The following defeription of a popifh excommunication, from 
St. Foix, i a ftriking example of the power of fuperilition, 

p. 390. * Philip Auguttus being defrous of divorcing Ingel- 
burg, to unite himfelf to Agnes de Meranie, the pope put his 
kingdom under an interdi@. The churches were fhut during the 
fp ace of eight months ; they faid neither mafs nor vefpers ; “they 
did‘not marry; and even the offspring of the married born at this 
unhappy pe a avere confidered as illicit: and becaufe the king 
would nor fleep ie his wite, it was not permitted to any of his 
fubjects to fle ep with their’s. In that year France was threatened 
with an extinétion of the ordinary generation. A man under this 
curte of public penance was divefted of all his functions, civil, 
military, and matrimonial; he was not allow ed to drefs his hair, 
to fave, to bathe, nor even change his linen, fo that (fays Mv. 
De Saint Foix) upon the whole this made a filthy penitent.—The 
good king Robert (he continues) Taegan the cenfures of the 
church for having married his coufin. He was immediately aban- 
doned; two faithful domeftics alone remained with him, and 
thefe always pafled through the fire whatever he touched. Ina 
word, the horror which an excommunication occafioned was 
fuch, that a woman of pleafure, with whom one Pelletier had 
paffled fome moments, having learnt foon afterwards that he had 
been above fix months an excommunicated perfon, fell into a 
panic, and with e¢reat difficulty recovered from her convulfons. 

* Such js the picture hillerians prefent to our meditation of the 
P poflible debafement of the human mind. Voltaire inclines to 
think, that the circumftances relative to king Robert are exag- 
gerated. But if we refleét on the protound ignorance and genuine 
fupe ritition of the times, we fhali have no reafon to be furprifed 
at this pious ftupidity of the court of France.’ 

Among the m:fcellanea ot this volume, we find feveral mavellous 
tales, which it is impollible to read without exclaiming CredatFudeus 
Apelia. The traveller, who relates that the king of Siam has a 
cryital fummer-houfe, the walls, cielings, and “floors of which 
are tormed of pieces of Ice, united by a cement as tranfparent 
as glats itfelt, as a retreat from the infupportable heat of the cli- 
mate, was de termined to try how far impudence could iunpote 
Upon credulity. 

The volume clofes with a beautiful poetical verfion of Haller’s 
oce on the death of his wife, by the prefent poct laureate. 0. s. 
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Wer have already remarked, in reviewing a very elaborate work u 
this dubject, that the influence difcovered by p profeffor Galvani did not 


appear to be the fame with that of electricity. ‘In proof of this opinion, 
the i A ni YES pul hic at ion now betore u ford , a cor derabl 3 od num 
Der of tat ‘ts, and fome clofe and fore 1bte renfoning. he author fety 


put wit h fupp ing, that many circumftances, v hich attcnded the difto. 
very of this influence, had prey cared the mind of the pyrofeffor of Bo. 
lorna for the belief of it’s havi ing a near relation to artificial elec. 
— oy y; a «' that different ¢ seriments which have fince been made by 
r. Valli, have added to the 1¢ plaufibility of the opinion. ‘An 
tition of fon me of thefe experiments,’ however, fays the author, * ex. 
cited my doubts as to the iegitimacy of the conclufions which had been 
drawn from them, and induced me at length t0 proceed tn the fob 
lowing inveftig: 1tlon, 

P. 4. ‘My firtt objet was to afcertain as well the various circum. 
ftances, which are eflentially requifire to the production of thefe new 
phenomena, as thofe in which they can be rendered moft obvious, 
After a great variety of expe rirnents, of which it would be unnecediaty 
ticre to relate more than the refult, | found that I could not excite in an 
ammal the appearances deferibed by Galvani with any fobftances what. 
ever, wl hether folid ar fluid, except the metals: and that the mutual 
contact of two different metals with each other, fo far as } was able 
to dete ies!” was Im every cafe neceflary to the effect. 

* When metals ave either calcined, or combined with acids, they 
are no longer capable of exciting eontra¢tion. In eftimating the cont 
parative powers of different metals as éxcitors, | found zine by far the 
molt efheacious, efpecially when in conta¢t with gold, fiver, mo- 
lybdena, fteel, or copper, although thefe latrer e xcite but feeble con- 
tr cm ms when in contact only with each other. Next to zinc, tin 
foi!, and lead appear to be the beft excirots. But with zinc, and gold, 
si r, or molybdena, J have frequently fucceeded in exciting contrac- 
fions tn ine fo. ot of 2 trov, upwards of a day after ther 4 had < ceafed 10 
be eXciter 1, by arming the nerve with tin foil, and ufing fome other 
metal as a conduftor, in the way the experiment 1 is commonly pet- 
forined.’ 
lf the bulk of the metals be ee and the furface of the animal 
it! which they are in contaét exten£ive, , the ontractions have gent. 


¥ 
rally been { tound ftron yer, ind excited with x reater taci! ity , than when 
o 
’ 


¢ contrary was the cafe. With refpett to two different metals bes 
ng necetlary to produce contraétions, the author obferves, that in fome 


mnitances they have appeared to be excited by one metal only. But 


in thet. cates he fufpects there has been fome unobferved fallacy. Fo 
fevs he, ‘1 happened one rte to touch the crural nerve of a frog 
with a tivall gold tooth-pick ilid from a filver cafe, and the leg, in 
tantly contracted ; I avain touched it, and it aggin contracted At 
qnother ume J oblerved contractions from tor ching a nerve¢ with s 
it] la; and at another from placing one iv the folds of a filver 
chain.’ Ait thef tcemed to him at the moment decifive proofs 0 


‘ rr. ~* . bone » } } 
‘ . , 7 hi mwer ry 
>. . 7) 


ing proauced by the application of one metal. The 
, % experiments however, bain him to a different explanation of 
the motter. * Ha Ing placed one end of a filver probe upon the fcxatic 
nerve ot-a frog, Iving in water foun inches below the furface, 1 ob 
fervol,” fays be, * that no centrations followed, neither did they, 
Q w 
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sehen 1 touched the part of the probe above the farface with a piece 
of zinc. But when | touched it at the furface, fo that both the zinc 
and the filver were in contact with the water, although the zinc was 
at the fame time many inches removed from the frog, contractions 
were produced equally vigorous, as if both the metals had beea im 
immediate contact with the frog.’ The author was no longer at a 
lofs to explain the centractions produced by the gold tooth pick; it 

was evident, that there were two metals in contact with one another. 
The gold immediately in contact with the nerve: and the filver cafe 
communicating with it and the mufcles, through the medium of the 
furrounding m¢ oifture. 

Whether, however, « be true or not, that two different metals muit 
he in mutual contaét to excne contr relict , the author has found chat 
chey may be excited in an animal, when no more than one metal ts in 
contaét with it; and profeffor Monro has demonitrated in his le¢tures 
the pofhbility of even exc iting contractions in the limb of a frog, 
without either of the metals that he employed being in contatt with 
it, or having any other connection with it than by the medium of 
fome foft fubftance. 

In refutation of fome of the theories which have been formed of 
Galvani’s diicovery, Mr. F. imag ined he had obferved, that it was 
not neceflary that che metals fhould be in contact with any thing bur 
the nerve, in erder to produce contractions in the mufcies to which 
at was diftributed. 

r.13. * Ithad from the firft been known, that coatractions could 
be excited by placing two different metals in contact, one with the 
nerve, the other with the mufcles, and making a communication be- 
tween them: but, in this experiment, the only metal in contact, 
either with che nerve, or mufcle, was a Neither had the influ- 
ence pafled through the chain, and up the leg againit the courfe of 
the nerve, in confe quence of a communication by means of moiiture 
fubfitting betwe een the zinc, and the foot, as well as between the &l- 
ver chain, and the foot; for the experiment fucceeded equally well 
when the chain was removed, and the foot laid upon a filver plate 
made perfectly dry. But when either the zinc, or probe was held by 
another perfon not communicating with me; or when mer of them 
Was infulated in a ftick of fealing wax; no contraction whatever took 
place. Neither, indeed, were contrattions excited in any part of the 
leg, except the foot, when the probe was withdrawn from the nerve ; 
and the foot, and filver, were both touched with the zinc. It is then 

lear, that the influence, which, in the f ormet cafe, versaegne the whole 
ae to contraction, muft have paffed through the mecium of fmy body. 
It is not neceila ry that the filver fhould be laid under ne foot; all 
that is required, is, that it fhould communicate with it by means ot 
m cits ire; it may then be laid at almoit any ditt: ince from it.’ 

He next endeavoured to afcertain the courfe of this i: nfluence, which 
had ftill remained uncertain, It feemed probable that it might be 
from the mufcles to the nerve; or from the nerve to the mufcles. 
His experiment on the legs of a frog in proof of this point, is cu- 
rious, sad leads to the conclufi ion, that the influence paffed ‘ either 
from the ary oe or the zinc and filver; and in the dire¢t courfe of 
the nerves of both legs.’ ‘This experiment feems alfo to have put 
the author in pofleffion of a ready method of " determining the fubftances 
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which admitted or prevented the paffage of this new influence through 
them. We have here many very interefting obfervations and fome cu. 
rious faéts refpeéting the nature of conducting and non-condutting 
bodies, but they run out to too gfeat a length for us to particularize 
them. 

From what the author has ftated in the preceding part of the work, 
we might juftly be led to doubt the neceflity of a communication, in 
zny cafe, between the mufcles, as well as the nerve, and the metals, 
in order to induce contractions. Such a comniunication, however, Mr, 
F. feems to think neceflary. *¢ If the contact of two different metals,’ 
fays he, ‘were alone fufficient to excite contractions, contraCtions 
fhould always take place, whenever a good conductor is interpofed be. 
tween the metals and the nerve alone. But | have in no inftance ob- 
ferved this to be the cafe.” For in the experiment where the crural 
nerve of a frog is fupported upon a filver probe, it is requifite that the 
picce of filver, with which the zinc is put in contact, fhould commu- 
picate either immediately, or through fome good conducting medium, 


with the mufcles of the foor, or leg, before any contraction can take 
place. Other experiments are alio adduced in confirmation of the 
author’s fuppofirion; and fome facts mentioned by Mr. Fontana, which 
might at firit fight probably lead toa different explanation, are moré 
ftrictly examined ; after which, we come to the concluding obferva+ 
tion, that * where contractions are produced by the mutual contact of 
the metals, a conducting fubRance is interpofed between them and 
the mufcles, as well as between them and the nerve ;’ he therefore 
fuppofes, that * it would be unphilofophical not to allow that in the 
jnitance in queftion, the moifture adhering to the furface of the nerve, 
formed that requifite communication between the metals and the muf- 
ics. 

‘This kind of communication of the mufcles with the nerve, through 
the medium of the metals, appeared to do¢tor Valli indifpenfably ne- 
ceflary to the produttion ot the phenomena difcovered by Galvani; 
and, favoured by a conviction of their being produced by eleéiricitys 
probably fuggetted to that author the theory he has offered to the 
public in explanation of them. This hypothelis is therefofte exa- 
mined by our author fomewhat rigoroufly, and oppofed by many in 
genious arguments, and fome facts, which will probably be found 
cifhcult to refute. On the whole, Mr. F. thinks, that even fhould 
icever be clearly proved, that the phenomena, which have been ob- 
ferved by profeffor Galvani, depend upon electricity, the hypothefis 
in gueftion will not afford a fatisfactory account of the manner in 
which it produces them. ; 

Though the analogy between this influence and eleGricitv in many 
refpects may be firong; the author appears to have many doubts of 
theiridentity. ‘The points of refemblance and difference which cha- 
ractcrize this new influence, electricity, and the power which diftin- 
guifles the torpedo, gymnotus, and filurus, form the chief grounds 
of thefe doubts. Re {pecting each of thefe, the author brings forward 
inany very pertinent obfervations, although he does not appear to us 6 
‘ave gone fufficiently into the inveftigation of a matter fo curious and 
important, and upon which much would feem to depend in deter- 
mining this difputed point. Part of Mr. F.’s reafoning on this inter- 
esting tubject, we thall prefent to our readers, 
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Yr. 5 fe ‘ But the moft important, and charatteriftic differ- 
ence, which I have yet been able to difcover, between this new 
safluence and electricity, confilts in their ettects upon the con- 
tractile power of animals and of plants. The contractions of ant- 
mals excited by electricity have a tendency to detiroy that pow: 
upon which contractions depend. But the contra ‘tions excitec ‘ 
bs the app lication of metals, have, in all my experiments, had 
the dire¢t ly oppelite eflect. The more ti equently contractions 
have been, in this way, excited, the longer do they continue 
excitable: and the lonver are the parts, upon which fuch ex 
— are inade, preterved trom putridity. An influence, 
pabl e of excit ng contractions without occation ing exhauiiion, 
was a thing | fo little expected to tind, and fo contrary to the 
cl arg which had been given of this, both by Galvani aud 
by Dr. Valli, that I, at firft, diftrutted my own obfervation of the 
fa: but the number of comparative experiments, which i had 
afterwards occafion to make, though with views difterent from 
that of afcertaining the point in queition, convinced me that 
this influence, fo far from dettroving the contractility of mafcles, 
has a tendency to preferve it. Oxygene is, fo far as I know, 
the only itimulus in nature, whote efiects are at all analogous. 

When a frog had been long dead, I have been fometimes 
more than a quarter of an hour without being able to excite a 
lingle contrattion by the application of the metals: but after 
this, without at all varying the means employed, contractions 
bate appeared, and have become gradually more and more 
yieorous, 

* It is faid, (for I have never had an opportunity of making 
the e xperiment, ) that a ftream of electricity patied through a fen- 
itive plant produces an almoift immediate collapie of its leaves 
But the intluence, difcovered by Galvani, produced no fucts 
effect in the fol lowing experiment. Having feparated the leg 
of atrog from its body, I freed its crural nerve from furround- 
ing parts, and with one hand held it fupported upon the end of 
a probe. An afliftant placed a piece ot filver under its foot, 
and held the zine with which it was to be touched. A fenfitive 
plant termed the medium of communication between us. He 
held the bottom of its ftem between his fingers, while I held the 
top: fo that when the filver was touched by the ZINC, the influ 
eet Aree: up the plant, and through the whole of its fein. ‘he 


+. » 9 


~Ye oae initartly contracted, and repeate d its contrachions ever? 
ume the filver and zinc were in cuntet : but the leaves otf the 
plant did not collapfe ; neither did they when any ef its branches 
formed part of the circuit.’ 

_ Mr. F. howeve ver obferves, that the plant, upon w hich thislaf expe- 
runent was made, had been kept during the winter, and fuggeits, that 
with a voung one the refult m ight probably he different. Che tor- 
cco ts not apparently affeéted by the influence which it proaucess 
but aaimals in which the mew influence is excited are {i trongly ai- 
tected. “i his circumftanee, and the prefence of metals being “alw ays 
heceilary t Le? duce the effeéts, have led to a beliet, thatthe excusing 
miuence was fomething external to animals; and that it arote pro- 
My trom she mutual contact of the inetais, ‘To this opinion ous 
autuer 
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author was at firlt inclined; but further trials convinced him, that 
it was erroneous, and not well fupported by facts. | 

In the fecond fection, the author inquires concerning the 

ower of the magnet, in producing the phenomena ot Galvani; 
at on this he feems to have made few experiments. Con 
fractions May be produced both by the natural and artificial 
Yoaditone, but there appears no difference between them, and thofé 
excited by anmagnetifed iron, or an ore having an equal quantity 
of iron with the natural loaditone. 

We come next to an examination of the relations which fubfift 
between the influence obferved by profefflor Galvani, and the 
mufeles, the nervous, and the vafcular fyftems of animals. The 
author fcems juflly to apprehend, that we fhall never be able to 
fatisty ourfelves, whether this new influence can immediately a@ 
upon the mufcular fibre, or not: fince we have no criterton by 
which we can judge of the complete feparation of mutcular 
fibres from nerves, without rendering them incapable of accv- 
rate experiment. ‘The experiments made upon earth worms and 
leeches are extremely curious, and feem to afford proof of theit 
being poflefled of an organ of exquifite fenfe; and that they 
are not, as has been fuppoted by fome anatomifts, deflitute ofa 
nervous lyttem. 

The nerves being principally concerned in the production of 
the phenomena attending the new influence of Galvam; the 
author therefore next inguires, whether all the nerves of the body be 
equally fubjects of this influence, or it’s effects be confined to 
the nerves appropriated to the mufcles of voluntary motion only. With 
this intentiom he {urrounded the par vagum and intercoftal nerves of cows 
and fheep with tin foil, while the auricles of their hearts were fill 
contracting, and placed one end of a bent filver rod, at different 
times, upon the heart itfelf, the adjacent mufcles, and the nerves; but 
vithout producing the flighteft perceptible difference in the contrac- 
tions of the heart, and without being able to renew them when they had 
ccafed. ‘ The heart,’ fays the ingenious author, * through the me 
dium of it’s nerves, is not excitable, therefore, by the fame means 
which are found efficacious in exciting other mufcles to contraction,’ 
It feems, however, trom fome experiments made by Mr. Kite, that, 
though the contractions of the heaat, while the brain remains intites 
may | c affected by different fubftances thrown into the ftomach; yet 
that this is by no means the cafe, when the functions of the braim 
re fufpended by han Zing or drowning. Our author’s further C% 
pc rimeuts on thefe fu! ys “ts are highly interefting. 

P. 75° . Immediatel, . therefore, on difcovering the fuperior pow 
ers of zinc, and moiybdena, in exciting contra¢tions, I began again 
to repeat wath thefe metals the experiments on the nerves pafling 1 
te Hearts of frogs; but for a long time without fatisfying eithet 
myical or others, whethe: any effect was really produced. : At length, 
however, 1 was fo happy as to ducceed completely. On the 1th 


6 ul rch Taft, in pr leh ot my friends, Mr. Hunter and Mr. Thom- 
ony having diffected away the pericardium from a frog’s heatty 
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moved the muicles, and cellular membrane covering its nerves, @ 
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large blood veffels. I then placed one end ofa rod of pure filver in 
contact with one fide of thete nerves, and blood veilels, and one end 
of a rod of zinc on the other, both of them at about the diftance of 
the third part of an inch from the auricles of the heart. On bring- 
ing the oppofite ends of thefe rods in contact with each other, the 
auricle firit, and then the ventricle of the heart immediately contracted, 
and repeated their contractions as often as the ends of the metal rods 
were made to touch each other. When a ftick of glafs, wax, or 
wood, was made ufe of in place of one of the metals, no contraétion 
took place. Contrattions, however, were excited by irritating the 
heart irfelf with the point of a fharp inftrument. The contractions 
were both more vigorous, and more conftant when the metals were 
placed in contact with the heart itfelf, than when touching only its 
blood veflels and nerves. I have feveral times attempted to trace fome 
of the nerves, which may be feen near the large blood veffels of 
the heart of a frog, into the heart itfelf, in order to arm them fe- 
parated from other parts; but, partly on account of their minutenefs, 
and partly on account of the weak ftate of my eyes, which does not 
permit me to look intently at minute objects, I have never been able 
to fucceed. 

* Since making this laft experiment, I have repeated it upwards of 
twenty times. In order to its complete fuccefs, it is neceflary that 
the fpontaneous contra¢tions of the heart fhould nearly, if not alto- 
gether, have ceafed; and, when in this ftate, the experiment is ren- 
dered {till more fatisfaGtory by removing the heart from the body of 
the frog, and laying it upon a plate of zinc. We are then fure that 
its contractions cannot have been excited, by any mechanical irritation, 
ariling from the contractions of the mufcles of the thorax.’ 

This experiment, however, appears to have been made but upon 
few animals af warm blood. 

The fenfation produced upon the end of the tongue by coating it’s 
upper and under furfaces with different metals, as done by Mr, Volta, 
the author finds to be very different from that caufed by electricity. 
They are both fubacid, but as unlike one another, as the talte of 
vinegar and diluted vitriolic acid. ‘That induced by the metals is 
attended with a metallic tafte, which varies according to the metals 
made ufe of in the experiment. Many curious obfervations are given 
on this fubjeét, and a detail of fome very interefting phenomena, 
which our limits will not allow of being particularly noticed. After 
offering fome further remarks, refpecting the contractions of blood 
veflels, Mr. F. attempts to inveitigate the fource from which the 
relpective powers of nerves and mufcles originate, conceiving the 
brains or fanguiferous fyftem, as the moft probable fources from which 
nerves and mufeles might derive their power; the author began his 
inguiry, * by comparing the effects, which refult from partially in- 
terrepting their communication, firft with the brain, and then with 
the arteries ;’ and from the whole of his experiments it appears, * that 
the fanguiferous fyftem contributes more immediately than the brain, 
to the fupport of that condition of mufcles and of nerves, upon which 
the phenomena of contraétion depend; fince that condition is mucla 
a injured by intercepting the influence ef the former than of the 

ter. 
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r. 144. ‘* Every experiment and obfervation, which has been made 
upon the fubjeét of nutrition, and of the reproduction of parts, clearly 
demonttrates that nerves and mufcles, in common with every other part 
of the body, derive their ftruéture from the arteries; and it is evi- 
dent, that upon this ftructure their feveral properties mutt in fome 
sneafure depend, But Mr. Galvani’s difcovery of a fubtile influence, 
which may be tranfmitted apparently from one part of an animal to 
another through foreign media, may reafonably give rife to a con 
jegture that the phenomena exhibited by nerves and by mufcles may 
perhaps depend more immediately upon fome fuch influence; and rea 
fons exift, which might induce fome to fufpect that even this is de 
rived from the blood.’ 

The experiments which the author next relates, and which were 
fugeelted by fome opinions of Mr. Fontana, are highly interefting, 
They tend to fhow, that the conclufion he lias drawn of poifons de- 
ftroying life * by exerting their influence upon fome fubtile principle 
exiiting in the blood,’ does not reft on a folid foundation. The 
Appendix, which is very fhort, contains fome additional facts and ob- 
fervations, that tend to ftrengthen the different conclufions. ‘The work 
is written in a clear and perfpicuous manner, and difplays confider- 
able ingenuity and experimental accuracy. 





MIDWIFERY. 


Art. xxi. Pradical Effays on the Management of Pregnancy and 
Labour ; and on the inflammatory and febrile Difeafes of Lying-t 
Women. By John Clarke, mM. p. 8vo. 170 p. pr. 3s. 6d. m 
boards. Johnfon. 1793. 

Since the obftetric department of the profeffion of phyfic has been 
removed trom the management of women, and placed in the hands 
of male practitioners, treatifes without end have been written on 
the fubject. Midwitery has become a kind of vehicle by which 
the young practitioner has made known the place ot his refidence, 
and his various qualifications. That thefe trifling confiderations 
could, however, have any influence with the writer of the pre 
fent etlays, we do not believe; though we have obferved fome 
piflage: 7 in the prefatory part of the work, which have fomewhat 
of a fulpicious appearance, Of the importance of the matter con- 
tained in this publication we receive no very favourable impre 
fion fram the manner in which the author himfelf ipeaks of ite 
* For,’ fays he, * Ihave neither the vanity to belicve, nor @ 
{ pretend that the obfervations in thefe efflays are new.’ If they 
have no claim to novelty, for what reafon are they brought for 
ward here? If they contain nothing but what has been detail 
by other writers, what neceffity could there be for Dr. C, 
to introduce them under the prefent form? It could not befor 
the purpote of inftructing the young practitioner, becaufe he mui 
have been already well acquainted with every thing which they col 
prehend. Whatever may have been the reafon of their prefent ap 
pearance, we find that their principal merit, in the aurhor’s opili- 
on, ts that of affording a juit difcrimination among the difeates of 
the pwerperal tate, which, he thinks, have hitberio been involved 
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sn much confufion. After thefe obfervations on the manner in 
which the eflays before us are introduced to notice, we fhall 
examine the work itfelt. 

On the general management of pregnant women, both before, 
in the time of labour, and after delivery, we meet with nothing 
that requires our particular attention: the author's obfervations 
are fuch as are generally given in books of midwiiery. The me- 
thod of treating inflammation of the breatts, by promoting the 
{uppurative procefs, is thus commented upon. P 43. 

‘ This complaint having been by many confidered to be a de- 
pofition of redundant or hurtful milk, which, it carried back 
into the conflitution, might induce other more violent and dan- 
cerous difeafes, fuch as puerperal fever, {welled legs, inflamma- 
tion of the uterus, and even mania; we are not furprifed to find 
that practical men, mifled by fuch opinions, have been afraid of 
fopping it in limine. All their intentions have therefore been 
ufually direcied to the forwarding of the fuppurative procefs, and 
giving a free evacuation to the pus, when tormed, by making a 
large opening. 


‘ We have accordinely been advilfed to ufe emollient and ano- 
g 


dyne fomentations, and poultices to the part inflamed, during the 
inflammatory jtate, both to give eafe to the patient, and to hatten 
the formation ‘of matter. 

‘ From having had frequent opportunities of obferving the 
effects of this mode of treatment, 1] have had abundant reafon for 
being diflatisfied with it, and there feems to be no good reafon 
why this inflammation fhould be allowed to run on to fuppura- 
tion, if it can be prevented. Much prefent and future incon- 
venience will be fpared to the woman, if the cure by refolution 
be attempted at firil.’ 

We can fee nothing particularly new, or uncommon, in the 
plan of treatment here recommended: we know that the difcuti- 
ent method has often been fuccefsfully attempted in cafes of this 
kind, and that faturnine applications have frequently been em- 
ployed with advantage. Nor, when fuppuration takes place, do we 
think the manner which the author has propofed, of letting the mate 
ter out in fmall quantities at a time any very great improvemente 
In many inftances the difcharge of the pus cannot be accom- 
plifhed in this way, and in others, the retention of part of the 
matter tor feveral days, muft evidently prevent the fides of the 
ab{cefs from uniting, and confequently delay the cure. Doétor 
C.’s opinion, however, is, that, P. 49, 

‘ There is one, and only one inconvenience, which arifes 
from the mode of treatment advifed above, which is that of a 
fecond orifice being formed at the bottom of the breatft, in confe- 
quence of the preflure of the matter downwards. But this fel- 
dom gives much pain to the patient, or trouble to the furgeon, 
4s it Commonly heals very foon.’ : 

In the following part of the work, which feems the moft ime 
portant, the author confiders the inflammatory and febrile difeafes 
eccurring in the puerperal ftate. The caufes that have impeded 
the progrefs of our knowledge of thefe difeafes are firl examined 5 
aiter which the author gives a fhort account of the opinions - 
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the different writers upon them, and attempts to reconcile ther 
various theories and methods of treatment, by fuppofing that 
they have defcribed different flates of thefe difeafes under the 
fame name. Inflammation of the uterus, and of the peritoneum, 
being fometimes found diiinét, the author has, on thaf account, 
piven a feparate defcription of the fymptoms attending each. In 
thefe detcriptions, he appears to have colletted every thing mate- 
tial with reipect to thofe difeafes. ‘Thete inflammations are, 
however, fometimes found in a ftate of combination, which gives 
occafien tor the writer to fay,’ Pr. 92, 

¢ But itis right that I fhould objerve here, that they are often 
mixed together, infomuch, that the mixed cafe is that which we 
molt commonly mect with; in which will be found a complica- 
tion of the fymptoms ariing from the two different affections. 
"This is a very dangerous flate to the patient,.and the degree ot 
danger molt be ettimated by the violence of the: fymptoms dee 
feribed already, always remembering that it will be aggravated as 
the quantity of parts inflamed is greater. ‘ 

‘ befor 1 clofe this part ot my fubje&, I muft bee leave to 
caution thofe of my readers, whofe experience may have been 
fhort, to be very careful in diilinguifhing thefe difeafes from cafes 
of fever confequent to labour, occurring in debilitated conftite- 
tions, in large towns, and in hotpitals, more particularly when 
there is any difpofition to epidemic complaints, which have a low 
tendency. Under all thefe circumftances we fhould be partict- 
larly cautious in the ufe of the lancet. Nothing but extreme 
neceflity will juftify it, and that neceffity very rarely occurs.’ 

On cafes of inflammation of the uterus, ovaria, and fallopian 
tubes, and of the peritoneum, as connected with intlammatofy 
affections of the fyitem ; or on the affection of the uterus, and 
of the fyfem, as ariting from portions of the placenta left in the 
uterus, we have obferved nothing that deferves our particulat 
attentvion. 

The author’s reflections and obfervations on what he calls the 
low fever ot child-bed, which is fometimes epidemical, are 
confiderably more ufeful and important, and feem to have been 
caretully made at the time this difeafe was fo prevalent in Lot- 
dow, in 1788. Dr. C.’s account of this diforder commences 
with a fight defcription of the flate of the air, previous to it’s 
attack, and a pretty accurate hiftory of the fymproms which dt 
fore it to be prefent. Refpecting the pulie, which ig remarkably 
juick in this difeafe, the doétor obferves that, Pp. 127, 

‘ From the circumitance alone of the great frequency of the 
pucie withour any apparent reafon, 4 have been often able to 
detect the attack, when the Woman herfelf has made little or ne 
complaint. Here I cannot refrain from obferving, that it 1s verv 
uncommon to find a pulfe beating to the number of 110, of up 
wards, atter a reafonable time allowed for refrefiment and recruit 
trom the tatigue of labour, without tlrong reafon for fufpecting 
that there is tome latent difpofition to difeafe, even though none 
fhould appear. It will at leat be a fufficient reafon to the me- 
‘ical attendant to be upon his guard and narrowly to watch, fo 
that he may detect the infidious and treacherous encroachment 
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of a difeafe, which when once it has fairly fattened upon the 
conititution, feldom lofes its hold till it has effected the deilruc- 
tion of the unhappy patient.’ 

The danger attending this complaint, according to Dr. C., 
i¢ in proportion to the quicknefs with which it fueceeds to labour. 
In thofe in whom the difeafe occurred at a later period, there 
was not the fame violence of attack; the depreilion of {trength 
was lefs formidable, and the tumetacGon of the abdomen not fo 
extenfive. Where the {welling of the abdomen was conliderable, 
few recovered. The increaling danger is pointed out by the 
pulfe becoming more frequent with greater weaknefs, and by the 
uregularity in it, which trequestly takes place betore death. 
The courte of ihe diieafe is often aitonithingly rapid. — The author 
next examined the appearances in a great number of dead bodies, 
and generally found a large colieétion of fluid in the cavity ot 
the abdomen. ‘fhe fmell of this is very remarkable, fo as to 
ditinguith it from every other kind. When large in quantity, 
the furfaces of the viicera and peritoneum are tound covered 
with a crutt of the jolid part of this. matter, which refem- 
bles coagulable lymph. ‘The quantity of the extravafated fluid, 
and of the folid matter floating in it, or that is incruited, is very 
great, even when the dileafe has only continued a very few days. 
Jt docs not appear to be in any proportion to the violence of the 
inflammation, or the extent ot the inflamed furface. In mott of 
the cafes there feems to have been a flight inflammation fome- 
where in the abdominal cavity, but not confined particularly to 
any purt. In the infide of the uterus, or of the inteitines, in- 
flammation has never been obferved by our author. 

In the cavity ot the thorax, on one or both fides, a quantity of 
the fame kind of fluid, and of the folid mactes floating in it, is fome- 
times found. The nature ef this fluid and folid matter was 
chemically examined by Dr. Pearfon, and found tq be compofed 
of ‘a thghtly coagulated matter, and a fluid like ferum in many 
propertics, in the proportion of one part of the former to fixty- 
three of the latter.” Atter this, the author goes into an inquiry 
concerning the predifpofing and occafional caufes of the com- 
plaint, on which fome uieful remarks occur. On the whole, 
Dr. C. contiders the fever as the primary difeafe, and the 
affection of the abdomen as only fymptomatic. The medical 
treatment advifed in thefe cafes is fuch as has a tendency to 
lupport the flrength, and leffen the irritability of the fyftem. 
In this point ot view, bark in large quantities, and opium, are 
the chief remedies to be depended upon. We thall conclude our 
account of this publication, which will be found more ufeful as 
ahorcing a collected view of what has been done in puerperal 
culcdfes, than as containing original information, with the {ol- 
lowing remarks on the neceility of properly diftinguifhing thofe 
Giforders, p. 168. 

‘It has been already obferved, that fome authors who have 
Written on puerperal fever, have confounded all cafes under the 
aaene general name, where there has been any affection of the 
ao¢omen; and have in confequence of this falfe idea recom- 
mended in all the fame method of treatment. When I was firft 
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encaged in the prattice of midwifery, 1 am free to acknowledge 
} tell into the fame error, and it was not nll my mind had been 
correéted by experience and more obfervation, that I began to fee 
the neceflity of attending more particularly to the fymptoms of 
difcrimination, upon finding that the treatment, which 1s proper 
in inflammatior of the uterus or peritonzum, or both, connected 
with an inflammatory flate of the fyiiem, is exceedingly detri- 
mental in the epidemic difeafe, or where there is an affettion of 
the abdomen alone with a low fever. 

¢ I cruft that 1 have already fhewn the fallacy of this dottrine, 
and Lam fure that the dittinGions which I have made will be 
found to be true in practice, becaufe they are not founded oD 
hypothefis, or fancy, but have been drawn from nature.’ 
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Art. xxi1. Pra&ical Obfervatio ns on the Operation for the Stone. 
By James Earle, Efq. &c. 8vo. 120 p. and 2 plates. pr. 4s 
in boards. jJohnion. 1793. 

Tue operation of lithotomy has undergone much improves 
ment, and been rendered confiderably leis dangerous and dif- 
ficult by the ingenious endeavours, and judicious inventions, 
of different chirurgical writers. And from the abilities, and 
extentive pratuce, ot tue author of the prefent publication, much 
additional information may itil be expected. The introduétion 
informs us, that thete obiervations were written in confequence 
of a paflage contained in the late Dr. Auftin’s Treatife on human 
Calcul, which, 1a the optnion of many practitioners, tended to 
caufe too much alarmin the minds, and to deprefs the hopes of 
patients labouring under this paintal complaint, by ftating the 
means oi cure in a lefs favourable point of view than they de 
iervec. 

The biographical fketch of this inzenious phyfician, with 
which the work betore us js prefaced, appears well calculated to 
gratify curiolity, and a handfome tribute of refpect from Mr. 
Earle: but it teems extremely trifling to have recorded, that he 
died at the fame hour with Lewis RVEs the connection between 
the decapitation of that unfortunate monarch, and the death of 
an enghith phyticia ly will probably be perceived only by the 
a2utnor. 

_ With refpect to the formation or compofition of human calculi, 
the author does not make any particular in uiry: it, however, 

appears pretty evident, that he is not perfetily fatisfied with t 

late opimions which have been held on the fubjeét. 

The author s remarks refpecting the improvement of the operas 
tion ot lithotomy are introduced in the following manntl+ 

P. 02 ‘ 

_* Conceiving it important that the operation of lithotomy 

fhould be fhewn in its proper point of view, I have been led %0 

reflect on the mocus operandi, and on the probable caufes which 

Promote or prevent its fuccets.. Thefe reflections have induced 
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me to undertake to give fome account of the operation itfelf, to 
defcribe what appears to me to be the beft method of performing 
it, and to point out fuch circumitances as are materially con- 
ducive to its happy termination. I am well aware that this fub- 
ject has been already confidered by feveral writers with great pre- 
cifion and judgment, and I have not the confidence to imagine 
that I\can greatly improve on their defcriptions; yet, he mut 
be a very inattentive obferver, who, after having feen much ot 
prac e, cannot add fomething to the ftock of general experi- 
ence. On confidering what has been premifed by others, [ am 
inclined to think that fome principles concerning it may be 
brought forward, which perhaps have not been fufficiently en- 
forced, attended with fome incidental occurrences, which, though 
apparently minute, are very effential to the fafe performance 
oi i 

The fymptoms, which have been fuppofed to denote the pre- 
fence of a itone in the bladder, are very accurately examined by 
the author, who very properly concludes, that there are none 
that can be fully depended upon. The fign by him confidered as 
the leait fallible is that of * the patient making the firft portion 
of urine with eafe and complaining of great pain coming on 
when the laft drops are expelled.” But to put the matter out of 
all difpute, he thinks, the operation of founding will generally 
be neceflary. Mr. E.’s reflections on this part of his fubject 
well deferve the attention of the furgeon. 

Every part of the operation of lithotomy the author examines 
with great minutenefs ; but, perhaps, not with more than the 
important and difficult nature of the matter may require. The 
objects, which he particularly recommends to the contideration of 
the lithotomift, are the ftructure of the urethra and bladder, and 
their real pofitions with refpect to the adjacent parts. The 
operator, in his opinion, fhould not only have a perfe& know- 
ledge of the fituation of the parts, as they are commonly exhi- 
bited on diffection, but ought alfo to pay attention to their rela- 
tive fituation, on the pelvis being placed in the pofition for litho- 
tomy, and to the order in which thofe parts are expofed and 
divided by the inftruments. Pp. 21. 

* In order to imprefs thefe circumftances more forcibly on his 
mind, I would recommend him, previoufly to the operation, to 
afcertain on the pelvis of the patient ghe fituation of the arch of 
the pubes, and then to trace the diverging rami of that bone, and 
of the ifchia, to their tuberofities, for thefe bony boundaries are 
the parts from which his future obfervations muft be taken.’ 

On founding, the author’s dire¢iions, obfervations, and cauti- 

sy are of the greateft importance, and fuch as every perfon 
engaged in the operative part of furgery fhould be well acquainted 
with. We flall prefent our readers with a few of the introduc- 
tory remarks on this ufeful fubjeét, though what foilows is 
equally valuable. Pp. 2¢. 

‘ Paffing the found even in a healthy fubje‘t, is an operation 
which requires both dexterity and delicacy ; but if we confider 
that in perfons afflicted with the ftone the parts are frequentl 
inflamed, painful, and difeafed, it becomes iafinitely more dith- 
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cult, and demands the utmoft degree of patience and care, i 
may otherwife produce great prefent pain and much future ine 
convenience. ‘he inftrument which is ufually employed is folid, 
and made of feel; the figure of it difiers with regard to the 
greater or fmaller convexity of the curve. In the operation of 
lithotomy it may be right to have the ftaff made with confider. 
able convexity, that it may be more eafily felt and cut upon ; but 
for the mere pu rpofe of fearching, one with a {maller conyexity, 
or more inchning to a ttrait line, will pafs more readily, and 
anfwer better. ‘The catheter has been faid to ferve the purpafe 
of fearching as well as the found, and though the touch of the 
jron infirument, when in contaét with the lone, is more clear 
and precife than the hollow filver, I am inclined to think the 
catheter is in fome refpects preterable ; if the bladder contains 
water, the entrance of the catheter is clearly fhown by the water 
coming through the canula, and as it flows away the bladder con- 
tracts, and brings the ftone into contact with the inftrument, for 
which reaton it is better for the patient to retain his urine before 
he is fearched. If the bladder has been recently emptied, a {mall 
tlone may lie in the folds fo as not to be readily felt, and may 
make the operation, which in itfelf to molt people 1s irkfome and 
yainful, more tedious than at needs to be. It the patient could 
coe to have the inftrument introduced ftanding, it would be an 
advantageous pofition ; or, fuppofing it paifed in the ufual way, 
as half-htting half-lying, he refts on the os facrum, he may after 
ward be made to fit up while the water is flowing, and the fone 
by its gravity will fall toward the neck of the bladder, and come 
into contact with the catheter.’ 

The initrument employed, whether found or catheter, fhould 
be adapted to the fize of the patient, and the diameter of the 
urethra. Mr. E. next confiders the different circumftances that 
demand attention previous to determining for the operation : and 
here his remarks will be found of contiderable practical utility. 
The manner of operating, which he has practifed, has been ins 
variably the lateral method : to this he therefore confines his 
fervations ; and his defcription of the manner of performing it 
is given with minutenefs and great accuracy. The moft difficult 
part of this operation is the proper infertion of the gorget, with 
re{pect to which the author obferves, pr. 50. 

* The introdudtion of ge gorget is not eafy to be defcribed, 
and certainly is the moi difficult and dangerous part of the ope 
rauon; tor, 1f by any means the beak tlips out of the groove, 
the gorget mu ft pafs in a wrong dire@tion, probably between the 
bladder and the rectum, the difappoinement and ill confequences 
of which l need not enumerate. In fhort, this is the rock o8 
which fo many pra¢titioners have fplit ; and to avoid the hazat 
and danger of it, there have been many contrivances to fix the 
beak of the gorget in the ftatf, fo as to prevent it from getting out 
till at is in the bladder. Somé of thefe have been attended wi 
difficulties, others have been deemed impracticable ; but 1 am 
happy in having it in my power to fay, that a method has beem 
lately practifed at St. Bartholomew’s hofpital, by Mr. Blicke, and 
bas been adopted by others, which bids fair to anfwer the put 
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pole extremely well. Is: confifts in the particular form of the 
eroove of the ftaff, and the beak of the gorget. The groove of 
the ftaff is left open, as ufual, at the convex part, which projects 
in perin@o, and where it is ufaally cut upon; after which it 1S 
narrowed, and continues fo almoit to the end, when it again 
crows wider and opens. The beak of the gorget is made with a 
little button or fulnefs at top, which readily enters the wide part 
of the groove; but is too large to flip out in the whole courle ot 
it, which is contracted, and confequently it 1s confined, and can 
not quit the route which mult be right, till it arrives at near the 
end of the itat, and then it muit be where it ought to be, in the 
bladder. It is certainly a good plan, likely to be of great ad- 
vantage to the inexperienced, and, indeed, mutt tend to Jefien 
the anxiety which the moft experienced cannat avoid tecling oz 
this important point.’ 

After many ufeful remarks on the introdu@tion of the ftaff and 
gorget, and various cautious re{pecting the extraction of the 
jionc, the author forcibly, and probably juftly, afhems, that * » 
1s a truth, which cannot be too often inculcated, that the length 
of time which an operation for the itone may require, does by ne 
means neceflarily increafe the danger of it.’ In this part of the 
vork we alfo meet with fome obfervations on flones which adhere 
to the bladder; and a cafe 1s related in proof of the practicability 
and fafety af removing them. On hemorrhages fucceeding 
the operation, and the method of drefiing the wound, we tind 
much uleful information. The whole is concluted by a recital 
of the experience which the writer has had in performing this 
operation, and the fuccefs he has met with; from which x 
would feem, that it is much lefs dangerous than has generally 
been imagined. On the whole, this is a publication which con- 
tains much ufeful and neceflary practical information on a very 
jmportant fubject. 


Agr. xxui. Pharmacopeia Chirurgica; or, Formula for the Lit 
of Surgeons ; including, among a ¥ ariety of Remedies adopted iz 
the private Prattice of the moft eminent of the Profeffiqn, all tha 
principal Formula of the different Hofpitals i2m0. 125 pe 
Price 2s. 6d. fewed. Rebinfons. 1794. 

Ir is rather extraordinary, that, while numerous pharmaco- 
peias have been compiled for the advantage of the phytician, 
no regular attempt of the fame kind fhould have been 
made for the affiftance of the chirurgical practitioner. ‘It 1s 2 
fact,” fays the judicious author of the prefent work, ‘ of which 
every medical man muft be aware, that im the pharmacopaias 
already extant, a very inconfiderable number of formule are 
included for the particular ufe of furgeons, and many of thete 
happen to be fuch as individuals do not altogether approve.” 
The defign of the following pages is therefore to fupply thefe 
deficiencies, ‘ and to furnifh the chirurgical practitioner with a 
complete collection of thofe formula, which, in the courfe of 
his profeffional engagements, he mutt neceflarily fland in necd 
ot.’—The following paffaces, from the advertifement, will thow 
the neceffiry, and in fome degree the nature, of the prefent 
publication; advertifement, p. v- : 
: ‘ Since 





















































* Since the publication of The Theory of Chirzrgical Phar. 
macy, a work, at this time, in a great meafure, obfolete, and dif. 
graced alfo with receipts for cofmetics and other ridiculous com- 

Gtions, nothing of this kind has been attempted. The praAice 
of the different hofpitals, has indeed been the fubjeét of a fome- 
what later publication, but tts kriown inaccuracy, the’ unfcientific 
way in which it is put together, and the very few ehirurgical 
remedies included in it, afford the prattitioner a very fcanty fhare 
of information. In the prefent work, particular care has been 
taken to admit only fuch formule as are applicable to furgery, 
and, of thofe, none but really ufeful and efficacious remedies, 
Where this rule is difregarded at leaft, it ts only on the authority 
of fome eminent practitioner, whofe partiality to a particular re- 
medy, has been grounded on a long experience of its good 
effects, and whofe name furnifhes a fort of fanction for its 
introduction. 

‘ In the nomenclature, as ftri€t an attention is paid as the cafe 
would admit, to the plan very properly purfued by the London 
colleee, but in fome few cafes, as the reader will readily per- 
ceive, it h#s been found timpracticable.’ 

The practice of furgery neceflarily embracing many of the ree 
medies ot the phyfician, the savuthor has very properly paid 
that degree of attention to them only which the rules of medical 
furgery feemed to demand. Such formule as are immediately 
taken from the new pharmacopaia of the college, are diftin- 
guifhed by the letter L. The general hint for this ufeful pers 
formance, the author acknowledces to have received from 
Chefelden’s Short Effay towards a Pharmacopwia Chirurgica, which 
ts annexed to Le Dran’s Operations in Surgery. In the arrange- 
ment of the materials, the author has followed the alphabetical 
plan, which 3s probably the leaft objectionable. 

A. few extracts will atford the beft idea of the general utility 
of the work. Among the collyria we have obferved feveral 
uteful formula: vy. 2¢ 





* COLLYRIUM AMMONILZE ACETAT A. 


* KR Aquz ammoniz acetate. 


Aqua rof# fing. unc. j. mifce. 


* This 1s a moft ufeful application to inflamed eyes, where 
there rs an high degree of irritation and pain, and will often 
fueceed when orher collyria have been inetfectually tried. In 
this, as im the application of all fluid remedies to the eyes, it 
3s of importance to bring them into conta& with the part, avd 
even to fuffer them to pafs between the eyelids. They are 
beit applied by means of fingle bits of fine linen rag, dipped into 
the liquid and laid one over another, the outer pieces being 
occaftonally taken off and dipped afrefh as the fluid evaporates.’ 

In furgery, the application of plafters becomes frequently 
neceflary, and the author feems to have provided a great variety 
ef forms of this kind, in which different fubfances may be ad- 
vantageoully applied to difeafed parts. | 
* EMPLAS*@ 





Pharmacopeia Chirurgica. 


© EMPLASTRUM AMMONIA.’ 


€ pg Saponis drach. ij. 
Emplaftri lithargiri unc. fs. 
Ammoniz muriatz drach. ). 


¢ The litharge plafter and foap are to be melted together, and 
when nearly cold, the fal ammoniac, finely powdered, is 
to be ftirred in. This is the volatile pla‘ter of Dr. Kirkland, 
and may jufitly be deemed one of the bett compolitions of the 
kind that has hitherto been invented. ‘he alkali of the foap 
entering gradually into combination with the muriatic acid of 
the falt, difengages the pure volatile alkali, which acts conti- 
nually,on the part affected, thimulating the abforbents, and thus 
proving of fervice in chronic enlargement of the joints, or what 
have been called cold tumours Hence, in fome {fcrofulous 
affections of the knee or elbow-joints it is of very great fervice, 
but more particularly fo in the cure of thofe gelatinous fwellings 
which frequently form on the olecranon. Where the fkin is pare 
ticularly delicate or irritable, it may be neceflary to diminifh the 
proportion of fal ammoniac, perhaps to one half the quantity, 
otherwife the platier may velicate the part. It may alfo be ne- 
ceflary to add, that unlefs it be prepared at the time of appli- 
cation and the ingredients compounded in the order above- 
mentioned, the whole intention will be fruftrated.’ 

Under the head pilule, fome neat and convenient recipes are 
given: P. gt. 

‘ PILULZ CICUTA. 
* & Succi cicute fpiffati unc. fs. 
Pulveris herbe cicutz q. f. Fiant pilula Ix. 


* Hemlock is well known as a remedy in cancer, fcrofula, and 
fypbilis. The formula here given is from Guy’s hofpital, and 
finilar indeed to the mode of preparing the extract fold in the 
fhops. On the medicinal properties of hemlock, a great diver- 
ity of opinions have been maintained, and for this there is a 
mode of accounting, of which few perhaps are aware. Accord- 
ing to {ome writers, but more particularly Dr. Withering, there 
are feveral ways in which the views of a medical practitioner 
ia prefcribing this remedy may be fruftrated. ‘The plant chofen 
for preparing the extraét may not be the true conium maculatum, 
which is diitinguifhed by red fpots along the ttalk. It may noe 
be gathered when in perfection, namely, when beginning to 
flower. The infpiffation of*the juice may not have been per- 
formed in a water-bath, but, for the fake of difpatch, over a 
common fire. The leaves, of which the powder is made, may 
not have been cautioufly dried and preferved in a well flopped 
bottie; or if fo, may fill not have been guarded from the ilf 
ellects of expofure to the light. Or laitly, the whole medicine 
may have fuffered from the mere effects of long keeping. From 
any of thefe caufes, it is evident, the powers of cicuta may ‘have 
fuffered; and it happens, no doubt, very frequently, that the 
failure of it ought, in faét, to.be attributed to one or other of 
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¢ The mode of adminiitcring kemlock, is by beginning withe 
very fmall dofe, and augmenting it gradually, ull the patient 
bevins to experience fome inconvenient effects in the head and 
ttomach ; at which period it is, that the good effects, if any can 
he produced, will be manifeft. From one pill to twenty, may 
therefore be taken in twenty-four hours.’ 

We fhall only add one other formula, which, though taken from 
the pharmacopcia of the college, is deferving of notice, on account 
of the judicious obfervations refpetting its application: P. 106. 











‘ TINCTURA BENZOES comrosITaA. (L) 
¢ & Benzoes unc. 1}. 
Styracis colati unc. jj. 
Balfami tolutani une, j. 
Aloes fuccotring unc. fs. 
Spiritus vinofi reciificati lb. 4). 











* We are directed to digeft thefe in a gentle heat for three days, 
and to ftrain off the tincture. 

¢ The application of this remedy has becn grofsly miftaken in 
its general ufe as a ftyptic to frefi wounds, which it certamily 
mjures, not only by its timulatimeg qualities, but alfo by the fe 
paration of the reiins which take place on its intermixture with 
the blood. Thefe form a fubitance which abfolutely prevents, 
what is mott defirable in fuch a cafe, the fides of the wound from 
coniing into conta¢t and uniting by the firft intention. Its 
proper application is to languid ulcers, and in this view it is im 
general ufe at feveral of the hofpitals, particularly St. Bar- 
tholemew’s. Another very important ufe of it, is to form a me- 
chanical covering to the aperture made in the fkin by fome com- 
pound fraciures. In thefe, the object is, to prevent rhe admifion 
of air, fo as to give nature a chance of uniting the bone in the 
way of a Gmple fracture. To effet this very eligible mode of 
cure, requires fome nicety in the application of the tincture, 
which is commonly ufed on pledgits of lint, laid one over the 
other, fo as to cover the ortfice and extend to fome diftance 
around it. It is of great confequence, in making this attempt, 
ro prevent the tintture from flowing jute the wound, for which 
rcafon, it would perhaps be molt advifeable to cover it with 3 
Tittle gold-beater’s tkin before the tincture is more profufely 
employed.’ 

Though a few of the formula here offered to the public might 
probably have admitted of greater finplicity, on the whole the 
poarmacopeia chirergica appears to be executed with ability, and 
rn a manner that cannot fail of being ferviceable to that part of 
she profetlion for the ufe of which it 1s profefledly defigned. A. Re 
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Tee ancient Welfh bards, according to this writer, who 
ns tO be well acquainted with their hiftor y, and who pofleiles 


aecin 

‘as will afterwards appear) no very dubious claim to a legitimate 
defcent ond their moit remote and pureit itock, were not only 
celebrated tor the fimplicity and harmony of their poctry, but 
of great importance to the ilate, as the public depotitarie s of truth. 


In all the genuine works that are extant of the ancient Weilth 
bards, from Mengant, about the clofe of che tourth century, to 
the prefent time, Mr. W. ailerts, that we do not meet with a 
fingle poein founded on fiction. The original intention of the 
bardic inflitution was to promote civilization: and {ong or poetry, 
in the hands of the bards, became the vehicle of theological, 
poli itical, and moral infruction. The fongs of the bards lorved 
alfo as traditionary records of hiftorical facts, in which the 
ftricteit regard was paid to teuth. Singular as it may appear, 
contrary to the praétice of other nations, the mott authentic hif- 
cories of the Welfh are in verfe, and all their fictitious writings 
are in profe; and it was not till about the fitteenth century, 
that table and fuperftition, by the help of the monks, tound their 
way into Welfh poetry. Thefe bards were fons of truth and 
liber ty, and of courfe became offenfive in ages of tyranny and 

fuper: ition. But the Welth would not fuffer them to be exter- 
minated ; fome of them continued to the time of the reformation ; 
and even to this day the name of britifl bard exits, and annual 
meetings of this traternity are holden. 

The author of thefe poems, though of humble birth, and by 
nee amafon, ranks himfelf among the fucceifors of the 
ancient britith bard®; and as far as a lave of truth, natural fen- 
timents, eafy language, and harmonious verfification can fupport 
the claim, his utle is good. From the fimple ftock of his own 
oblervation and | feelings, he writes pleafing patlorals, fongs, and 
cefcriptions of mature ; moralizes agreeably; and fometimes pours 
torth animated {trains ia the caufe of treedom.—lIn the following 
gr ie fas lines from a piece entitled cvinter inctdents, defcriptioa 
and reflection are happily combined: voL. I. P. I21. 

* Bleak winter comes with wrathful roar, 
Exclude the tyrant! flut the door, 
And let us blurt his nipping gale 
With blazing hearths, with fparkling ale, 
And Jead the fullen hours along 
With tale of old and mirthful fong. 
‘ No feather’d fongiter tunes a lay, 
Te cheer the fhort, the joylefs, day ; 
Yon mournful blackbird mopes alone, 
Has quite forgot his mellow tone ; 
How mute yon linnet on the thorn! 
No joyous lark falutes the morn : 
The {ereech-owl tells her doleful tale 
Where warbled once the nightingale ; 
Wild ecefe with clamours fli the fky, 
Their clank proclaims the tempeft nigh ; 
Swans, fearful of the polar gales, 
Seck fhelter in S//uriean vales ; 
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POETRY. 






The fea-cull in the meadow fcreams, 
And woodcocks haunt lone thicket- ftreams 5 
Rude winds from hills Brigantian blow, 
And from their pinions fhake the fnow ; 
Whilit trembling ftars, intenfely bright, 
Pour all their fulgence on the night ; 

The breeze with gellid rigour teems, 

And turns to rock the languid flreams, 
Whiltt from its fount on yonder hill, 
Unfetter’d runs the rapid rill. 

The village boys with morn awake 

To trace the furface of the lake, 

And, thoughtlefs, run at paflion’s call, 

in flipp’ry paths. where many tall : 

The jutt retemblance let me fean ; 

Tis rafb defire, unthinking man ; 

Though feeming joy thy wifh attends, 

‘The tell deceit in ruin ends. 

‘ Obferve yon prattling lifper fir.in, 
To roll the fnow-ball o’er the plain ; 

So mifers heap, with fore turmoil, 
What never can repay their toil. 

¢ As trudging home befide the brook, 

With health redundant in his look, 
Yon fturdy farmer blows his nails, 
And his unlucky lot bewails, 

Not deftin’d, like the drunken ’fquire, 
To lounge before the parlour fire ; 
Man, difcontented with his fate, 
Ne’cr fees the folly till too late. 

‘ Now village curs, with echo’d howl, 
Scare from her haunt the plaintive owl. 
Forcboding billows loudly roar, 

And cloath in foam the rocky fhore ; 
We guard againit the pelting rain, 
"i will foon with fary iweep the plain, 

* Wife Induftry, thou canft dety 
The terrors of a wintry ty; 3 
When florms are fierce, and billows rude, 
Thou canit with eafe their force elude ; 
\W\ ith {miling plenty ftore thy fhed ; 
in warmth repofe thy pillow’d head ; 
Vile high thy crackling hearth, and tune 
A cheertul tong to rofy june. 

* Important ia his elbow chair, 
‘The village fage, in filver’d hair, 
With felt-applauding glee, repeats 
His well-known tale of youthful feats : 
He was a very blade, he fays, 
Not like your lowts of modern days ; 
He won at wrefiling many a prize ; 
Couid nicely box a neighbour’s eyes; 
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And, ’twas allow’d by all the town, 

Could tairly drink a par/on down. 

Thus, oddly thus, we grafp at fame, 

Puff to the world an odious’ name. 

How little is it underltood, 

That, to be great, we mult be good.’ 

We add the following animated verfes on Fortgrypz: 
VOL. II. P. 40. 


I. 


© IT love the man, whofe ciant foul 
Spurns at Opinion’s tyrant {way, 
To no vile defpot yields his heart ; 
Difdaining Fa/bion’s proud eontroul, 
He turns from Folly’s glitt’ring way, 
Dares nobly trample on the pride of Art. 
Il. 
* War's bloody fiends, with wrathful ire, 
Bid o’er the fields their legions fly, 
Far o’er the main bid rage extend ; 
He that can hate their martial fire, 
Can fcan their fouls with Reafon’s eye, 
Is to Britannia’s Bards a bofoma friend. 


iif. 


* Stern Winter triumphs in the fky, 
Sad Nature’s woful face deforms, 
Fell Horror f{preads her fable wing ; 
He can the giant Fear dety, 
When fweep around the raging ftorms, 
And with undaunted foul can laugh and fing. 
IV. 


* He dreads no thunders of the night, 
When roaming o’er the pathlefs waite, 
When toiling on the mountain’d wave $ 
And he can finile at gnafhing Spite, 
Whilit Envy fpeeds with hellifh hatte, 
To bid her talon’d fiends around him rave. 
V. 
* He nor vile Wealth’s bewitching glare, 
Nor titles high that Pride beftows, 
Beinolds with eyes of keen defite: 
How fails the venom’d look of Care, 
To fhake his bofom’s calm repoie, 
When all the gleams of focthing Hope expire! 
VI. ~? 
* When, felt in flames of fore difeafe, 
Death’s dagger’d throngs invade his heart, 
He ftill unconquer’d meets the fhock ; 
Firm as a mountain, {till at eafe, 
He {miles unmov’d, nor feels the dart, 


But ftands a champion bold on Heav’ns eternal sae 
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mo : POETRY. 


The work concludes with an account of the aphoriftic fentences of 
the ancient welth bards, under the appellation of Triades, and éxtraés 
trom them, clafied under the feveral heads of inftitutional, theologi- 
cai, ethical, and poetic al; we quete one of thefe as, m fome meafure, 
applic ible to the author of thele pocms. 

‘ The three primary requifites of poetical genius are, an eye that 


can fee nature, a heart that can feel nature, and a refolution tha 
dares to follow nature.’ 


Art. xxv. Movody to the Memory of the late Queen of France. By 
Mrs. Mary Robinfon. 4to. 27 pages, with a Portrait of the 
Queen. Price 43. 6d. J. Evans 1793. 


WirnHour ftriétly examining the accuracy of the portraits ex- 
hibited in this piece, or difcufling the propriety of the fentiments 
which the writer exprefles, as a poetical production, we do not hefi- 
tate to pronounce ita very fuccefsful exertion of thofe talents, to which 
we have already more than once paid the willing tribute of applaufe. 
As a fhort {pecimen, we copy the following pathetic lines: Pe 19. 

* See, ina neighb’ring CELL, a with’ring form 
Lifts the fierce howlings of the midnight ftorm; 
‘Vill, through her prifon lattice, fhe defcries 
The op’ning radiance of the morning fhies! 
Upon the iron window’s triple grate, 
The chirping red-breafi hails his freezing mate ; 
Spreads his weak wing, to meet the fun’s faint ray, 
And fweetly twitters forth his matin lay : 
While the fair victim of fupreme defpair 
Beholds the free-born commoners of alr: 
Envies their happy lot, and feebly cries, 
Ve little harmleis trav’Hers of the fkies, 
Why quit your leafy bow’rs, your verdant plains, 
And wing vour flight to mis’ry’s dread domains ? 
Why, from the breezy hill’s enamell’d fide, 
To thefe fad tow’rs your whirring pinions guide ? 
[ience, ye poor minftrels! hence, nor liften here! 
Where pining forrow drinks her frequent tear; 
Where vengeance bares her never-weary fang, 
And {miles, infulting, on the fuff’rer’s pang; 
Where each,corroding torment mocks relief, 
And death, death only, ends the reign of grief!’ 


Argt. xxvi. Celebration: or, the Academic Proceffim to Sz. James's. 
An Ode. By Peter Pindar, Eig. gto. 16 pages. Price 15. 6de 
Walker. 1794. 

A late academic feaft, in honour of his majefty, is the fubject of this 
bagatelle: the piece, though not deftitute of hamour, may, on the 
whole, be ranked amongit the author’s leaft fuccefsful productions. 
‘The prefentation and admiffion of the prefident are thus defcribede 
P. 13. 

‘ And now they panting mount St. James’s ftairs, 
In goodly order and in goodly pairs; 

* Now at the hall of audience they arfive; 

Now ‘midi the blaze of majefty they ‘fall, 

4 Prone 
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Prone on their faces like affrighted Paul, 
Half dead, alas! poor faint! and half alive, 


Sce them, like nine-pins tumbled on the plain! 
And now they get upon their ends again!— 
Behold grave Benjamin th’ addrefs prefent! 
Now on his knees (his foul’s firft with!) delighted, 2 
Behold once-quaker-Benjamin be-knighted, 
Amidft a moon-ey’d hoft of wonderment! 
Now on his fhoulder drops the magic {word : 
«« Arife fir Benjamin!”’ the fovereign fays— 
Happy, the knight arifeth at the word, 
And feels himfelf o’erwhelm’d with glory’s rays. 
In bolder ftreams his blood begins to flow ; 
His heart fublime, a richer torrent pours ; 
He looks contemptuous on the mob below, 
And {welling, now a pyramid he tow’rs. 
With lords behold him talk—with ladies chat 
Ot {ceptres, f{nuff, rebellions, and all that.’ 


Art. xxvite Flowers from Sharon; or Original Poems on Divine 
Subjects, By Richard Lee. Small 8vo. 173 pages. Price 33s, 
fewed. Deighton, 1794- 

Tuart the chief recommendation of thefe pieces is, as the writer 
owns, not their poetical merit, but the divine truths they contain, 
the reader may eafily judge from a fingle ftanza. 

« Eternal truth affirms, 
And all believers know, 
That Adam’s race, poor fallen worms, 
Have loft their power to do.’ D. Me 





EASTERN LITERATURE. 


Art. xxvitt. Carlyle’s Maured Allatafet, 
[ Continued from Vol. XVite p. 374+] 

Tur thirteenth fultan of Egypt, of the turkith race, was 4/mafec- 
Almanfur-Abubecr. His reign was turbulent and of fhort duration. 
He was depofed in 1364; and another fon of Almalec Alnafr, born 
ofa flave, was raifed to the khalifat, at the age of feven years, He 
took the name of 

Almal. c-Alafbhaph-Cajokum; was dethroned the next year; and his 
fourth brother 
‘ A'malec-Alfalah-Ijmail fabftitated in his room. His reign was of 
three years: and he died in 1 368. He was fucceeded by his brother 

Almalec-Alkamil-Shaban; who, by his bad treatment of the emirs, 
foon made himfelf fo generally odious, that he was obliged to fave 
umtelf by flight. He was afterwards apprehended in a female drefs, 
and thrown into prifon; and fucceeded by his brother 

Almal. c- Almodhafer Hhaji, who was next year (1370) killed by the 
fmirs, and his brother afcended the throne. 

Almalec- Alucfr-Hbafan, after a reign of fomewhat more than two 
Years, was obliged to give up the reins of government to his brother 
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Almalec-Alfalab; the eighth of the fons of Almalec-Alnaft, who 
obtained the fultanate. His reign was of little more than three years, 
He refided in the palace, indeed, until his death, in 1382; though in 
1377 
+ malec-Alvafr- Hafan remounted the royal throne; and in the bee 
ginning of his reign imprifooed almoft all the emirs. This fultan 
emitted a decree for building a college in the city of Ramles: and du- 
ring his fultanate, the emir Sanju finifhed the poor-houfe in the village 
of Alfalibet. In the year 1380, one of the fultan’s mamlukes at. 
tempted to affaffinate Sanju; but the fultan declared that it was without 
his knowledge: and the aflaffin, whofe name was Cotlowkoji, being foon 
after apprehended, was crucified. Sanju died of his wounds a few 
days alter. 

A wonderful ftary is here told by our anthor, of one of the female 
faves of an emir; who after a pregnancy of ninety * days, brought 
forth near forty children. Hhafan held his fecond fultanate three 
years, feven months and one day; when he retired, no one knows 
whither. He was fucceeded by his nephew 

Almalec Almanfur, who reigned but two years, three months, and 
fix days. His coufin by the tather’s fide, 

» Almatee Alaforaf, was made faltan at the age of ten years. Aftera 
variety of profperous and adverfe fortune, during a reign of forty-foar 
years, he ended his life.on a gibbet: and was ) at by his fon 

Almalec Almanfur-Ali, then eight years old. His reign was a com 
tinued {cene of civil diflentions at home, and rebellions abroad. He 
was fucceeded by his brother, 

Almalee Alfalah-Hhaji; who mounted the throne in 1405, was de 
pofed in lefs than two years after, replaced in 1413, and — depofed 
in 1416. He died in 1436. He was fucceeded in the fultanate by 

Almalec Aldbaber Barkouk, a circaffian, and founder of a new dy- 
naity ; to whom all the emirs took an oath of allegiance, amidft re 
joicings of eight days duration, Yet he too was depofed, fos a fpace 
of eight months; but being re-inftated, he reigned, altogether, fome- 
what more than fixteea years, and died ar the age of fixty ; leaving 
three fons, and as many dapghters. Our author gives him the follow- 
ing character, which we tranforibe in the elegant latin of his tranflator; 

r. 98. * Regem fefe prafiitit Barkouk vigilem, alacrem, for 
tem, providentem et perfpicacem; magni agendi peritid praditus 
erat, magnague diligentia; prudentia fumma pollebat; quamwis vit 
tutt maximé deditus, alniflima femper cupicbat; ut Mamlucorm 
fueram: augeret cztum, precipué erat in votis; Circaflos vero, 
Turcis atque Gracis ubique preponebat; divitiarum aded appt 
tens frit, ut cupido ejus nunquam poffet expleri; in rebus fecum 
volvendis multum laboris ponebat; ipfe fcientiis adverfabasur, 8 
autem optime callebat, nec non omnia quz ad reipublica ftatum {pec 
tabant ; bonos femper amabat, imd omnes gui a talibus ortum duxt- 
runt, nunguam non illi cordi erant; cunétis vel doétrina vel virtuls 
fpeCtandis aflurgebat ; nec quifquam fuerat unguam é regibus Aigyp- 
tis qui tali eos honore affvcerat ; viros autem do¢tos pracipué colebat 
cum jam vice fecundi Sultanatu potiretur, ed guod dum in yinc 


o—: 


* So both the latin, and the original pywn for mywA. : 
5 Cara 
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Carake detentus eft Iumine fcientiz snimum cjus accendiflent; a fa- 
miliaritate igitur qua erga eos utebatur nunquam difceflit ; cleemofynz 
obfervantifimes erat; peregrinationis annua Meccan aflertor erat 
ftrenuus, atque ut illam promoverat camelos parari ad catervas ambu- 
Jantiam pervchendas, nee non gaodcunque ad iter taciendum necefle 
foret, iis fuppeditari jubebat. Solennem Caraletenfem ftationem per- 
aGtam ad tumulos fratrum Jofephi (quibus pax fit!) pedes incedens 
minimé pratermittebat. , oem ae 

« Singulis diebus menfis Ramadhani, tum Emiretica dignitate, tum 
Sulranatu potitus, quinque et v iginti boves mactandos curavit, eofgue 
coétos populo largiebatur, et his quoque addi volebat collyras mille, 
guas una cum carne in fubfidium erogavit eorum gui paupertate labo- 
rarent, atque eorum qui in ptochotrophiis ac carceribus vincti de- 
tinerentur, et horum cuique tribuit unam carnis coétz libram cum tri- 
bus collyris; carnem quoque ovinam prabebat fingulis oppidi angulis 
difpertiendam, ita ut in omni angulo viginti quingue libras hujufce © 
carnis una cum multis collyris populo quotidie ey ge! imd non- 
nullis in angulis plura difpertiebat, ratione habita ad vicorum magni- 
tudinem ; in viginti circiter angulis centena millia argenteorum dirhe- 
morum diftribuebat quotannis, quoram unufquifque per fingulas vices 
mille accipiebat. In eruditos atque pios ducena millia dirhemordg 
quotann’s erogabat, ita ut finguli feré centum dinarorum habuerint, 
non omnibus autem tantum prebebat, pro ratione enim cujufque ne- 
ceffitatis pecuniam tribuebat. Unicuique pauperi Carafatenfi duos di- 
naros (hoc plus accipiente, illos minus) largiebatur. In eos qui pro- 
bitate maximé pollebant, et in eos qui rebus futuris divinandis operam 
fuam navabant, octo mille ardabarum tritici fingulis annis diftribuebat. 
Tres mille preterea ardabarum tritici Hhajazum quotannis mittebat, 
ut iis qui facras regiones incoluerunt difpertirentur. Ingravefcente. 
dintinds annona, quadraginta ardabas (ex quibus 800 collyrz con- 
fate funt) in sispedaat, $e ulis diebus, erogabat, adeo ut nemo re- 
periretue qui fame periret. In neceffitatibus pauperum atque do¢torum 
fublevandis, ingentem pecuniam fepiffimé impendebat, ita ut 4 mani- 
bus Tawafhii Sandal- Almenjekii quinquaginta milliadinarorum una vice 
donaret. 

Plurima vetigalia abolevit; inter hec numerare licet pe quas 
accipiebat 4 mercatoribys qui portum Bourlaci frequentabant, nec non 
ab aromatibus que ibi vendebantur, ad mille autem dirhemos hz fum- 
mz fingulis annis redibaat; vettigal pro tritico in finibus Damietten- 
fibus folutum, pauperibus aliifque non paucis qvi ibi frementum.com- 
parabant, omnind remifit; vettigalibus qu pullis ab ovis arte exclu- 
fisimpofita funt, Naherirenfes partefque vicinas in Garbia fitas levavir; 
oppido Ain-bab (in finibug Halebienfibus) falls vettigal et farine ori- 
zacex condonavit ; ftipendja quz Tripolitani pendere folebant Judici- 
bus terrarium fuarum atyye Prefectis provinciz, quoties ccuftitutus 
fuerit Vieasius (quorum quifque vel quingentos dirhemos accipiebat 
vel mulum huic pecunie fuccedaneum) penitdsabolevit ; de fuo jure 
Conceffit quodcunque capere folitus eft é farina triticea ac herbis 
aguaticis que ad portam Nafrenfem (extra moenia Kahirette) ve- 
niebant. Cncheutin et Shawbekenfes, regiones Khafibitarum, pro- 
vintiam Afhmaunienfem, Zeftam et regiones AZgypti incultiores re 
demptione bonorum levavit; boves, cim extruerentur ponteés, plebe- 
Suz per aquas difperfe diripiendos dari, omaind vetuit. Nec pra- 
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termittendum eft, Collegium Aldhahereum a Barkouko Kahiretry 
zdificatum fuifle. Dicit Almowlef (quem Deus confervet!) «* Sic in 
pauca contull hiftoriam Almalec-Aldhaheris, fi vero res omnes ab illo 
geitas, ut a doctore Teki-eddin-Almakrizio depitte funt, narrare vo- 
juiflem, minimé in hoc brevi compendio eas memorare potuiffem, 
Deus mifericordiam et clementiam ei concedat!”’ 

Alimalic Ainajr-Faraj, his fucceflor, reigned only feven years, amid 
domettic fa¢tions, and hoftile incurfions. In his time, Tamerlane in- 
vaded Syria with a powerful army; and committed the moft horrid 
ravages. In 1430, he was depofed by Uic emits, who placed on the 
throne his brother 

Almalec Almanfur M4bd-Alaxizx: ut he was obliged foon to reftore it 
to his brotier Faraj; who continued to reign unto hisdeath, in 143, 
_ Ovr author calls him a brave and warlike prince; but profufe and dif. 

fipated in an uncommon degree. He was {fo profefied a voluptuary, 
that he threw no veil over the greatclt turpitude. § Deus ei miferi- 
cordiam femper adhileat:’ 

In a convention of all the emirs, held without the walls of Damaf- 
cus, the khalif 4/moflaain was raifed to the fultanate, from the mutual 
jealoufy of two principal emirs Sheich- Almabhmoudi and Nuruz-Albbafti. 
Neither being able to fucceed himfelf, it was agreed to make a nomi 
nal fultan, and to divide his power between them. Naurng had the 
prefecture of Damafcus, and Sheick that of Egypt ; with ail the age 
thority of the fultan; whom, after a reign of feven months, he depofed, 
and ulurped the throne himfelf. Nzrvz, on learning this, made pre 
parations to war againft him: but the new-made fultan met. him. at 
the tower of Y¢léog, defeated him, and threw him into prifon, wher 
he and his principal friends were butchered that fame night. _ In the 
year 1430, the ufurper was again obliged to take the field againft the 
emir Kanbai; whofe army, atier a dubious conflict, he at lait totally 
defeated; and returned to Cairo, in great glory. Almowid is repre 
fented as a brave and formidable foverecign; but who delighted too 
much in blood, and was exceflively avaricious. However, he was a great 
builder of temples: and this has always covered a multitude of ins 
‘Deus illi mefericordiam et clementiam concedat!” He died m 
1421. And that fame day his fon 

Alaalee Almedbafir was made fultan. Being but an infant, the 
khan of "Tatary tock the government upon himfelf; and marrying 
fona after the fultan’s mother, placed himfelf apon the throne of Syria; 
and going thence to Cairo, was feized with a malady of which he died, 
before he had held the iultanate a complete year. He left, by will, the 
fultanate to his for ‘ 

ANlmelee Afala’, ander the tutelage of the emir Janibec Sofita, who 
was fupplanted by the emir Barfabi-al-Dakmaki; who himfelf tock 
poilellion of the throne. He had been the freed-man of fultan Aldhabes, 
wlio raifed him ab ve all the other mamlukes: and hence he 
g:adually to the fu; reme power, in 1422. He took the name of 
, Alaferaf-Barfabi. His firft care was to gratify the emils 
Aonours and places of truft; and he feems to have conciliated 
seotion of ali his fubjects. * None of the egyptian kings,” fays out 
“a a r “fo long enjoy ed fo great a degree of happinefs as he: by 
SP re a ap ie” digetcs Moe the hour of his death. Thou h for- 
sudable to his foes, he was of eafy accefs to his friends: his air ¥# 
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majeltic, his gravity was fingular: his knowledge, srudence, and dex- 
terity in conduéting affairs were fupereminent. He undertook feve- 
ral expeditions againit the Franks, and took the ifland of Cyprus. He 
built, and richly endowed, a college at Kairo, and a temple at Syra- 
cufe. He made the pilgrimage of Mecca. In fhort, if A/dbaher be 
excepted, he was by far the mo powerful and virtuous of all the cir- 
caffian race of fultans.’? He died at the age of fixty ; and was fuc- 
ceeded by his fon 

Almalec Alaziz, who was foon obliged to refign his throneto 

Almalec Aldbaher Fakmak, an emir, who had been at the head of the 
army, and who, by his great largefies to the mamlukes, made himfelf 
extremely popular. The prefects of Aleppo and Damafcus rebelled 
againit kim in the beginning of his reign: but he foon fubdued them; 
and met with no more difturbance to the day of his death, which 
happened in 1443. His funeral (an unufual thing in Egypt) was 
attended with no fort of tumult.. ‘ Aldhaher,’ fays our author, “was 
eminent for his piety and virtue; a lover of learning and Jearned men, 
whom his affability and indulgence made fometimes infolent. He 
was uncommonly eloquent, and well verfed in jurifprudence.’ He 
died atthe age of eighty, and was fucceeded by 

Almaiec Almanfur Othman, a fon of the late fultan’s, by a greek 
concubine; whom his father invelted with the regal dignity before 
his death. But that fame year he was depofed; and fuccceded by 

Almatec Alafbraf dinal, the twelfth monarch of the circaflian race, 
and the laft of whom an account is given in this fragment. He lived 
to a great age (So) and died in the year of the Hejra 865; of Cheit, 

400, 

Mr. Carlyle has enriched this edition and verfion of Jemaleddin 
with learned and curious notes, We truft he is now employed in 
fimilar purfuits, and will foon favour us with additional proofs of his 
knowledge of oriental. learning. me 
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INDIA AFFAIRS. 
Arr. xx1x. Wine Letters from a very young Officer ferving in India, 
under the Marguis of Cornwallis, to bis Friend in Bengal, containing 
ome Particulars of the Operations of the Army, from the Period of Ais 

Lordjpip’s affuming the Command, to the Capture of Bangalore: to 

which is added, a Sight Sketch of its fubfequent Movements and Tranf- 

ations ta the ‘Funétion of the Marrattah Army, on the teventy-eighth of 
May, I791. gto. 51 pages. Price 2s. 6d. Robinfons. 1793+ 

We have already paid fo much attention to the fubject here treated 
ei, when we noticed major Direm’s - narrative (fee Analyt. Rev. 
vol. xvi, pa. 1), that we thall only felect a few particulars, which 
came under the immediate attention of the prefent author, whofe name 
we tind from the dedication is J. M. Matthew. 

Che following circum ftances relative to Tippoo’s father are extrafted 
irom a letter, dated « Camp, near Bangalore, march 3, 1791. 

‘ The laft letter I did myfelf the leakice of writing to you, was from 
Molwaggle, from which we But 2 on the 27th ultimo; and en- 
€ainped near the fort of Colar on the twenty-eighth. On our coming 
{© the ground, a battalion of fepoys, with a field piece, was detach 
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to take pofle Mion of the place: the gates were upon their appragch ime 
tir acl > thrown open. 

‘ This place is of litte or no importance, famous only for having 
been the refidence of Hyder Ally’s tamily, previous to their aggran« 
dizement. There is in it, however, a palace built by Hyder himéelf, 
which is finithed in the ufual itile of eaftern magnificence ; a low, mean 
building, bedaubed with paint, and grotefque, unmeaning Ornaments ; 
without order or proportion. og. 

* Our encampment being within the diftance of about a mile of 
Hyder, and his family’s burying place, I could not eaftly refift the 
curiofity I felt to fee and examine it. | therefore vifited the fpot, but 
was by no means gratified, for | had vainly fuppofed 1 fhould behold 
inthe tomb of fo celebrated a warrior and great a man as Hyder Ally, 
a grand and magnificent maufoleum ; but 1 found in it nothing more 
than merely a common grave, immured in a fmall inconfiderable 
building, neither lofty, nor well executed ; fo far otherwife, that had 
I not been previoufly apprized of what it was I was viewing, I cer- 
tainly (from its humble and mean appearance) fhovld have miftaken it 
for a common mofgue. It is however fituated very pleafantly in the 
centre of a large garden, about a mile to the fouthward of the fort, 
furrounded with lotty trees, and at the foot of avery high hill. The 
garden is prettily laid out into parterres, with flowering fhrubs, and 
aromatic herbs; in addition to which, there is alfo a tank of very 
clear water, and fome european fruit trees, and among them fome 
grares, and apples ; thefe laft were very grateful to me, being the firft 

had feen fince I left Kngland.—I found upon enquiry, that the 
famous Hyder Al/y Khan, was born in the fort of Colar: his father was 
kellidar of it, and from this inconfiderable obfcure fpot, and an = 
pointment but little fuperior to a common fepoy, did this extraordi- 
Nary man emerge into the world, and in procefs of time poffeffed him- 
felt of the government of a fertile and extenfive kingdom; made him- 
felt dreaded’ by the princes of Afia, and admired by all thofe who 
withed to check the views and encroachments of thofe powers, who 
were endeavouring to eftablifh commercial fettlements on Indian ter- 
ritories: to al) fuch Hyder was a very formidable opponent.’ 

The following is an extraét from letter y, dated Bangalore, march 8, 
1791. P. IQ. 

‘A moft + and daring attempt was made by three of the 
enemy's mounted d:fperadoes, on the perfon of lord Cornwallis 
this day; they intrepidly rode up, and endeavoured to cut him 
down, furrounded by his guards; the confequence was that two © 
thefe infatuated wretches were inftantly put to death; the other was 
preferved a prifoner, only in order to extort from him, if poffible, the 
motive which induced them to make fuch a dangerous and improbable 
attack, But this miferable enthofiaft was in a ftate of fuch ftupidity, 
and intoxication, that no rational anfwer could be obtained to the 
queftions put to him.—This defperate attempt, after the moft minete 
inveitigatron, can only be attributed to the effect of bang, a kind of 
eaftern drug, a certain quantity of which operates fo forcibly on the 
wretches who take it, as to work them up to a ftate of torpid defpera- 
tion, bordering on infanity ; during which paroxifm, there is not 
fo arduous but they wjll attempt. As foon, however, as the i“ 
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of this pernicious intoxicating drug are evaporated, they fink again 
into their native languor, inertion, and cowardice.’ tes 

The capture of Bangalore was a very fortunate circumftance for 
Jord Cornwallis’s army, and this, and all Tippoo’s fubfequent mif- 
fortunes, may be attributed a to the revolution in France, and 
partly to the mifconduét of the prince, who in the courfe of this 
war loft all his former reputation. Pp. 22. 

« General Meadows was prefent at the ftorm of the pettah, and (as 
it is faid) expreffed himfelf to the grenadiers of the thirty-fixth regi- 
ment to the following effect : 

“¢ Now is the time for you, my brave lads with the whifkers ; there 
are plenty of fine girls within, and here is a little fellow will prefently 
fhow you the way to get at them,” pufhing lieutenant Ayre of the 
light infantry (who died fhortly afterwards at Madras,) through a hole 
in the wall, who was no fooner in, than he received a cut from a fword, 
which brought him to the ground. After this 1 need not tell you 
what followed, nor that the general is a great favourite with the fol- 
diers, fo much fo, that there is no pofi:ble enterprize but they will 
attempt with him or for him.’ 

The army was in fuch a deplorable ftate in refpeét to ftores and proe 
vifions, while before Bangalore, that a bottle of brandy was fold by 
public auction for thirty-three ftar pagodas, or twenty-two fhillings 
fterling. 

In the front of the palace of Bangalore ‘ are fountains kept going 
by a very curious piece of machinery, worked by a pair of bullocks ;’ 
there is alfo ‘ a very curious machine, worked by bullocks, that bores 
130 mufquet barrels at once, and another for boring cannon, both of 
french conftru¢tion.” 
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Art. xxx. Confiderations on the French War, in which the Circum- 
Janes leading to it, its Obje®, and the Refources of Britain far carrying 
it on, are examined, in a Letter to the Right Hon. William Pitt, by a 
Britith Merchant. 8vo, 66 pages. Brice zs. Eaton, 1794. 


Tue introduétion to this letter contains fome juft and pertinent. 
obfervations on the freedom with which public meafures ought ever 
to be inveftigated in this country. The author does not appear to 
be a great admirer of the prefent premier, He accufes him of h 
crify, in having firft openly oppofed, and then covertly the 
provifions of Mr. Fox’s India bill; and of inconfiftency, if not of 
treaghery, in pledging himfelf * as q minifter and a man,’ honeftly to 
fupport the falutary meafure of a reform in parliament, which he has 
fince fo bafely abandoned. 

.P. 3. © With refpett to foreign countries, we have feen you aft 
with 7 my inconfiftency ; we have feen you boldly advance and throw 
down the F ene to Roffia, and, when your challenge was accepted, 
fubmilffively retire. We have feen you prepare for war againft Spain, 
and he ony receiving a fort of half apology for her mifconduét, drop 
all hottilities. ‘The people of England faw you aét the part of Piftol 
with great complacency and indulgenec, ‘They paid almoft without 
# mugmur, the expences a thefe ridiculous gafconades, n 
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an amourt, which would have bought for ever the paltry. town of 
Oczachoff and all its dependencies, together with Nootka Sound and 
its imports and exports till the day of judgment ; and after all, Ocza- 
choff remains in the pofleflion of Ruffia; and Nootka Sound, and the 
property of Britith {ubjects, are ftill withheld by Spain. From thefe 
fats fconfirmed by others which I fhall obferve upon hereafter) doubts 
may be entertained, whether your talents are adapted to the gene: 

sent of a mighty empire, for in you we difcern none of thofe great 
leading features of the mind, which exalt one fortunate man above his 
fellows, and mark him out for dignity and rule. 

* I have dwelt the more fhortly upon your character as a fate/man, 
becaufe it is as 2 fxencier chiefly that we hear your praifes chaunted in 
the city, and hecaufe there I feel myfelf more competent to form a 
judgment of your powers. When raifed to your high office, the Ame- 
rican war was over, this country was beginning to recover from an 
almoft bankrupt ftate, there was a vaft load of unfunded debt to be 
cleared off, and new taxes to be laid to pay the intereft of it, and 
provide for the deficiencies of former years. You did indeed clear 
the market of the unfunded debt, by changing it into a five per cent 
fiock, but you fo little underftood the terms you offered, that the 
holders made twenty per cent profit, and laughed at your wafleful 
prodigality, That you have impofed taxes with an unfparing hand 
is readily admitted, but we can admire your {kill in laying them, nei- 
ther in the fubjects you have {elected nor the mode of enforcing pay- 
ment. It was by an increafe of the commerce of Britain alone, that 
there was any profpect of increa‘ing the taxes, fo as to bring the public 
income to a level with the expenditure. Your taxes upon calicoes, 
Soop, and coals, were therefore all impolitic ones, and you have been 
convinced of it; the tax upon maid fervants was cruel, as well as im- 
politic ; and that upon carts, and ewaggons, a heavy burden upon agri- 
culture, already too much diftroffed. The taxes upon gloves and pere 
Sfimery are in the higheft degree vexatious in the collection; and the 
new mode of laying the po/? horfe tax, has introduced a dangerous and 
unconflitutional precedent. Spies and informers now fwarm in every 
part of the kingdom, and diflruft and difcontent pervade the habita- 
tions of tradefmen and innkeepers, But the bringing of tobacco and 
ewine under the excife laws, is a melancholy proof either of. the very 
critical htuation of this kingdom, or of your contempt of thofe prin- 
Ciples w hich cnghihmen have been taught to reverence. ‘The attempt 
to add thefe two articles to the lift of excifeable cormmodities was given 
up by fir Robert Walpole, becaufe he apprehended popular comme 
tions; but you more powerful, or the fpirit of the people more fub- 
duced, have eiteed it, not only without blood-fhed, but almoft with- 
out oppoliton, During your adminiftration the public revenue has 
been increafed, but the public {pirit of the peo le has been broken; 
you Have paid great attention to the raifing aL maenarttt none to 
Cacuiibing in Engitthmen an attection for the conftitution. 

_ * But at is faid that you excel in the details and calculations refpect- 
‘0g Commerce, I fafpect that you are deficient in both. When the 
Saniene ig was ¥ agitation, 1 remember well, that you furgrinwe 
sucfcantiic people, by conte : : 7 : . 
an article + Kate Worry eon nyc sy : — aa was 
Zaxed to an¥ amounr in the & ' . Arig id 

any amount in the firft flage of its manufaéture, prov! 
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the tax was drawn back upon the fale. You difplayed the fame igno- 
rance when the Irifh propofitions were under confideration, and con- 
ceived that britith glafs which pays a heavy excife duty on its firft procefs, 
would be put upon an equal footing in the irifh market, with irith glafs 
which pays none, by barely permitting the amount of that duty to be 
drawn hs upon the importation or fale of it. When you propofed 
to liquidate part of the national debt by appropriating a million a year 
for that purpofe, your idea met with general approbation; but after 
‘on had confulted the late Dr. Price, who, whatever might be his 
character as a politician, ftood unrivalled in calculations refpecting 
finances, it was no proof of your fagacity that you felected the qworff, 
and /eaft efficacious of the plans he fubmitted to your confideration. 
Whether in the prefent fituation of Europe, any plan was likely to be 
fuccefsful, may admit of fome doubt.’ 

While alluding to the jealoufy with which the prefent adminiftra- 
tion views the eftablithment of focieties for diffeminating political 
knowledge, the author affirms, that previoufly to his entering on office, 
Mr. Pitt’s own name had appeared at the head of one forméd for the 
exprefs purpofe of obtaining a reform in the reprefentation of parlia- 
ment, which recommended the inflitution of affiliated correfponding focite 
dies in the country LOWS. 

He alerts, that the prefent war has become ‘ perfonal to crowned 
heads,’ and he denominates it ¢ the crufade of kings.’ ‘The high con- 
tracting parties in the treaty of Pilnitz, are termed ‘ confpirators ;” our 
alliance with Auftria and Pruffia is faid to originate in a with to 
reftore the ancient arbitrary monarchy of France, while the recal of 
the bifhop of Toulon, and the duke of York’s order to his troops ‘ to 
pay proper refpe€t to the Ao, and all other religions proceffions,’ is 
fuppofed to infer a wifh ¢ for the reftoration of the ancient perfecuting 
religious eftablifhment of France.’ 

After feveral obfervations on the impolicy of continuing the war, 
the revenues of the church are pointed out as a proper obje¢t for the 
confideration of a financier, as 2,500,000]. per ann., fold at forty years 
purchafe, would produce a capital of 100,000,000l., and the flate might 
guarantee their prefent falaries to the clergy. 


Arr. xxxt. The Cafe of the War confidercd, In a Letter to Henry 
Duncombe, Efq. Member of Parliament for the County of York. 8vo. 
24. pa. Pr.is. Debrett. 1794. 


Tuts letter of addrefs to one of the members for the county 
of York, by one of his numerous conitituents, contains a variety 
ef melancholy obfervations, naturally called forth by the prefent 
unfortunate war. The author is equally averfe to the propofi- 
tion of Mr. Fox, for fending a minifter to Paris, and to the in- 
valion of France, in compliance with Mr. Pitt’s wifhes. He is 
afraid, that the nations of Europe will tire fooner of the war, 
than the country againft which it is waged; and hints, that it 
was not the hoftility of the French we had to dread, in the diffe- 
mination of their do@rines, but the predifpofition of our coun- 
trymen to receive them. We fhall felect one very fhort paffage : 
* Yet, if Mr. Pitt, finding himfelf miftaken in the fuccefs which 


he expected, docs not quickly avail himfelf of the crrour — 
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been in, and if he lofes the opportugity of doing the mext bet 
shing to that of not getting wrong, namely, the getting righ 
again as fail as he can, he will expofe himfelt to be deemed either 
periloufly firm in his own opinion, or to have views different from 
thofe he has avowed. And fome exprefhons that have been 
thrown out about indemnity for our expences (a word y 
current in time of war, but rarely eyer heard or thought of wher 
that is over) makes me fear that the fremch poflefhons in the 
Wert Indies, are the golden apples that incite us to the conteft, 
and, if fo, the war mufl be neceflarily protratted, tll the proper 
time is clapied, in which thefe pofletlions can be acquired—and 
then comes the great queftion, whether they will be worth the 
purchate 2” 


Aw xxxtr. The Conivafi: being the Speech of King George IIk 
at the opening of bis Parliameat, 13943 and the Speech of Prefs 
dent George Wajhington, at the opening of ihe Congrefs of ihe 
United States of america, December 3, 1793. SvO- 24 pages 
Price 6d. Symonds. 1794. 

Berween a ftate at war, and a flate enjoying a profound 
peace ; between a nation confifting of fellow-iubjects, and 2 pee- 
pie compoted of fellow citizens; there may always be found ample 
soom for comparifon, and even for contratt. This is a pofinion, 
very unfortunately for us, that was never more ftrikingly illof- 
trated than at this prefent moment. 

The king of Great Britain, after boafting of the protection af 
forded to the United Provinces, the recapture of Mentz, the fuce 
cefies ot the aled armies on the Rhine, the temporary poffeflion 
ot the town and port of Foulon, the valuable and important 
acquilitions made in the Eaft and Weft Indies, &c. evinces 4 
determined refolution to continue the prefent war, and proe 
miles to order copies of feveral conventions and treaties with dit- 
ferent powers, to be laid before his parliament. He further adds, 
that he would but ill confult the ‘effential intereits’ of his * peor 
ple,’ were he defirous of peace on any grounds ‘ but foch as 
may provide tor their permanent fafety, and for the independence 
and fecurity ot Europe ;’ and expretsty afferts, that the attain- 
ment of thefe cnds * is fill obRructed by the prevalence of a 
fyitem in France, equally incomparible with the happinefs of that 
gountry, and with the tranquility of all other mations.’ In ace 
cition to the fervent wifh for the continuance of hoftihities, three 
poltions infitted on by his majeily naturally claim the attention 
pt every reflecting mind : 

t. ‘I hat the French were the aggreflors in the prefent contcft ; 

3. That the jutiice of our cauie 1s inconteftable ; and, 

3. Thgt a nation js incapable of judging of it’s awn happizefs; 
while a rival, an enemy at open war with it, is te be the arbiter 
ot 1's domettic regulations. 

George Wafhington addreffes * his feHow-citizens’ in a fpeech 
of a far different complexion. He begins by reeapitulating the 
wicafures adopted by himéelf as prefident of the American ftates; 
which had hyherte precluded any violent conteft with the ber. 
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erent powers. He ftates what he has done of his own accord, 
in cafes of emergency; but he requefts, that his future conduct 
may be marked out, by means of pofitive laws. 

The United States, in his opinion, ought not to indulge a 
erfuafion, that, contrary to the order of human events, ‘ they 
sill for ever keep at a diftance thofe painful appeals to arms, 
with which the hiftory of every other nation abounds.’ . * There 
js arank,’ he adds, * due to the United States among. nations, 
which will be withheld, if not abfolutely loft, by the reputa- 
tion of weaknefs. If we defire to avoid infult, we muft be able 
to repel it; if we defire to fecure peace, one of the mott power- 
ful inftruments of our rifing profperity, it muit be known, that 
we are at all times ready for war.’ 

After thefe obfervations, dictated by political prudence, he 
proves, that the meafures now recommended cannot experience 
the cenfure or jcaloufy of the warmett friends of republican go- 
vernment, as their defence will not be committed to a native 
ftanding army, or foreign mercenaries, ‘ but to a militia, who 
ought to poflefs a pride in being the depofitary of the force of the 
republic, and may be trained to a degree of energy equal to every 
military purpofe of the United States.’ 

Recurring to the petty difputes on the frontiers, he affirms, 
that every reafonable effort has been made, to adjutt the difference 
with the Indians north of the Ohio, and that the ‘ executive’ 
has alfo demonftrated great anxiety for peace with the Creeks and 
Cherokees; ‘ the former having been relieved with corn and with 
cloathing, and offenfive meafures againft them prohibited during the 
recefs of congrefs,’ while ¢ to fatisfy the complaints of the latter, 
profecutions had been inftituted for the violences committed upon 
them.’ oem 

After congrefs fhall have provided for the prefent emergency, 
the prefident thinks, it will merit their moft ferious attention, 
fo render tranquillity with the favages permanent, by creating 
ties of intereft. 

‘ Next to a vigorous execution of juftice on the violators of 
peace, the eftablifhment of commerce with the Indian nations in 
behalf of the United States, is moft likely to conciliate their at- 
fachment. But it ought to be conducted without fraud, without 
extortion, with conftant and plentiful fupplies, with a ready 
market for the commodities of the Indians, and a ftated price for 
what they givein payment and receive in exchange. Individuals 
will not purfue fuch a traflic, wnlefs they be allured by the hopes 
of profit; but it will be enough for the United States to be ree 
umburfed only.’ ‘ 

It is not a little remarkable, that while the minifters of this 
country feem defirous to clog the prefs from year to year, with 
hew impofts and reftraints, the prefident of this federal republic 
* recommends a repeal of the tax on the tranfportation of the 
public prints,’ as * there is no refource fo firm for the govern~ 
ment of the United States, as the affections of the people, guided 


by an enlightened policy, and to this primary good nothing can 
j ghtened policy, j Ys | conduce 











































































couduce more, than a faithful repreientation of public proceeds 
anges diftufed without retiraint, throughout the U nited States,’ 
he {peech of the king of Great Britain breathes war and 
Rai while that of the prefident of the United States difplays 
the energy of an able, and the benevolence of a good Coen 
eager to cultivate the arts of peace, and yet not unprepared for 
that ftate of warfare, which he, and every honeit man, mutt de. 
precate and deplore. 
Arr. xxx. The Merits of Mr. Pitt and Mfr. Haftings, as Mi. 
nifters in War and in Peace, impartially fated. Svo. 80 pages. 
Price 2s. Debrett. 1794. 


Tit friends ot Mr. Haftings have afforded an example of un 
abated perfeverance in the defence of thetr patron, and the pro- 
traded trial of that gentieman has enabled them of late to con- 


tena with more fe cefs, than when, previous to ¢ a lite of tine 
peachment,” he-was ¢ niidered as a criminal defervine ot the 


utmoft feverit rhlic yuftice. 

We are here told, thar ¢] -rnor-general of Bengal 
tealized all the expectations iield out co the people of Enecland by 
lord Clive :—* by internal reeylations, and beneficial foreign al- 


fiances, Mr. Haftings was enabled to clear off the exifting debt— 
to accum fatate a large fum in the treafury—to purchafe valuable 


C: r ee company, and to remit very confiderable fums to 
N Bombay, and < “hina. Nothing can be more clear than 
t fat to the varrous re culations and foreign allhances 
f. v Mr. Hattings in the . o firtt years of his government 
thos country 1s indebted tor the valuable ftake fhe pot fetles i in India. 
Vct all thofe regulations and alliances were feverely condemned 
by the gentlemen whom the legiflature appointed members of the 
fupreme council; and they were alfo condemned by votes of a 
former pa liament, moved | by Mr. Dund: The politics | ot Great 
Britain, a few years after, dee ~ply affected her welfare in Indi, 


ind Bengal had to {1 Pt ort a war againit the Mar: attas—afterwards 
againit Hyder Ally Cawn, who was aflitled by the French. France, 
in the courfe of the lait war, fent eighteen fhips of the line, tea 
thoufand land forces, and at leaft ten millions iterling, to her 
iflands, to be employed in the dettruction of the Britith <a 
in India. England fent out a powerful on and as many Bririfh 
troops as fhe could {pare, from the preflmg demands made upon 
her trom other quarters. But fhe left Mr. Haf tings to find refourets 
a eC ce: , for uph Vine fer. Wry t! ou fait a WOR in the d eld d He did 
find refourees, and he concluded a feparate peace with Madagee 
Sindia, which was figned and ratified in october, 1781. The Mae 
ratta peace was concluded in may, 1782, and ratified the january 
following. _ The peace in Europe was proclaimed in India in june, 
1553, and the peace with Tippee Sultaun Was hie ned in march, 
r. Hafines ouvitted India in february, 1° Ss, leaving 
that great continent unive fally in ‘ys ; the “provinces under 
His OWN immediate government, in the highett ttate of proteente 


a. 


and she oa: ‘ 
and rhe reneral : “fo. ree 5 incre afk d from threc miilions fierlng 
year te fue. The trutd ot this datement is now fixed by xnde- 
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sable evidence; but though the minifter allowed-him to be what 
lord Hood denominated him, ‘* the preferver of India ;”—though 
he concurred with the disettars in acknowledging his. Jong, faith- 
ful, and able fervices, Mr. Burke and Mr. Fox entertained very 
i Gerent fentiments. They accufed him of leaving a country @ 

depopulat ed defert, which he found a cultivated garden, and a mas 
jority of the late Loufe adopted their opinion. He was impeached, 
and under that impeachment * has remained for feven yearse 
One hundred thoufand pounds has been expended by the n: uon 
in carrying on the trial; and fince its commencement, a war in 
India has been nec effarily purfued, and moft honourably and ad- 
vantareoufly concluded. Ofhcers of high rank, who ferved za 
that u ‘Als h: ive returned 1n tim i » deliver the Se nirments « avhich t the 
people of India entertain of the impeac hment. Not one of the 


le 
millions, az wuhofe name be was fo folemnly impeached, has preferred 
a fingle e complaint 2 vgaintt him ; but, the voice of the courtry, from 
Hardawa in the north, to € ‘ape Comorin approaching to the line, 
an extent of threc thoufand miles, is decide -dly in bis favour.’ 

In the courfe of the comparifon between the public condu& 
of Mr. Hattings and Mr. Pitt, it is afferted, that the firft in- 
creafed the annual revenues of government more than two mile 
lions per ann., while the other created a furplus of one million, 
and that, neverthelefs, the labours of the one were branded with 
the epithets of *imjuftice,’ ‘ oppreffion,’ and ‘ robbery,’ while thofe 
of the other experienced unbounded apphaufe. Mr. P., about 
two years ago, calculated upon the probability of a very long 

peace, and told us what would be our fituation at the commence- 
ment of the next century! Mr. H. /peculated on the future flate 
of India, and, notwithftanding the laughter ‘of a fet of men, 
whoie malice and ignorance in India affairs is x pardonable,’ all 
his fpeculations have been juflified. The morality, ‘ fo admi- 
rably laid down for India, is by no means calcul ated for a more 
worthern latitude :? Mr. P. bullics Denmark, Florence, and Genoa, 
neutral and independent nations, without murmur, and almoit 
without remark ; and yet it is declared to be a # bigh crime and mif- 
demeanour, in Mr. H., ‘ to compel the fubject of the ftate which 
he reprefented, to contribute to the fupport of that flate, in war. 
in him it was a high crime to propofe to fine him for his contu- 
macy. In him it was a high crime to expel him; to make a frefh 
agreement with his fucceffor, by which the nation enjoys and 
ieems determined to keep, the many millions it acquired by that 
agreement, and two hundred thoufand prvade sa year for ever, 

“ey the e pol icripty dated june the 4th, 1794, it is afiirmed, that 
he great defigns of Mr. P., ‘as aw ar minifter,” have mif- 
TS yg After ftating the return of lord Howe, £ with a fhattered 
fleet,’ and the evacuation of Toulon, the delays, if not failure 
t lord Moira’s expedition, &c., the author proceeds as follows: 
* Such an event is new inthe annals of bags Britain—a coin- 
miffioner called from his retreat in Scotland, and equipped at an 
chormous expence—a nephew of the lord chancellor’s relin- 
Suihing the honour of bearing 4is pur/v, and appointed to a 
nit 
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nifth fupplies to the fouthern Hig! ixmcngs nephew o&the learned 
lord i, adjutant-genéral to that army—an expenfive ftaff cre: 
ated to every department of the fervice—the gallant governor 
taken prifoner—neutral ftates threatened with Britith vengeance 
—protettion promifed to all who fhould join our ftandard—and 
after all, the place abandoned, and fome of the miferable inha- 
bicants left to glut the refentment of the republicans, before 
whom a Britifh flect, and a Britifh army, were compelled to 
retire.’ 

Sir G. Elliott is acknowledged to poffefs a very confiderable 
degree of political fagacity: * he difcovered the imbecility of lord 
North in 1782, and quitted him when his majority was under 
twenty :’ and ¢ he fawsthrough the ew:l defigns of his friend Mr. 
F. in the lait feffion of parliament, and deferted him when he di- 
vided in fmall minorities.’ 

The following are fome of the many fevere remarks, to which 
Mr. Burke’s conduét is deemed juftly obnoxious. 

* Undoubtedly Mr. B. is a very fingular individual. He led 
one party for years on the fubject of India, and has involved 
them in fuch a mafs of abfurdity, that they can neither advance 
nor retreat, without inconfiftency. He embarraffed the fame 
party, and rendered them unpopular, by his vehement declara- 
tions, during the memorable debates on the regency. Mr. Fox 
differed mott decidedly from Mr. B., in every idea that he en- 
tertained, as to the free policy of Great Brbeain, as it has a ecte- 
rence to the affairs of France. r. Pitt, though he paid Mr. B. 
very great compliments, appears to have cautioufly avoided every 
meafure that might involve this country in war, until the threat- 
ened attack upon Holland compelled him to arm. Mr. Fox con- 
ceived it itill pofible to avoid awar; and whether his opinion 
was well or ill founded, it feems very extraordinary, that his 
entertaining fuch an opinion, fhould have annihilated a power- 
ful party. -Mr. B. totally quitted him, and carried over te 
Mr. Pitt, Mr. Wyndham, fir Gilbert Elliott, and many members 
of both houfes. That Mr. B. was received with great refped, 
and that he has been treated with a pointed attention by Mr. Pitt, 
is perfectly clear. Whether he has been confulted is more than 
{ can prefume to fay ; but it is a very curious circumiftance, that 
as long as Mr. Pitt: was expofed to the almoft daily invettives 
of Mr. L., /uccefs attended him. India flourifhed under that fyf 
tem which Mr. B. calls ** moft corrupt and oppreffive.” The 
commercial treaty with France, brought great and folid advan+ 
tages to England. Our intercourfe with every quarter of the 
globe was extended, and our funds were deemed the bet fecurity 
in Europe for private property. But from the time that Mr. B. 
became the panegyriff of Mr. Pitt, the minifter has been unfor= 
‘amate in every important meafure of his adminiftration.’ 


Art. xxxive Corrcfpendance du General Miranda, avec le General 


Daumourier, les Minifires de la Guerre; Pache-& Beurnonville, 
doers 


kepuis Famvier i793. Ordres du General Dumourier, &c. Gene- 
val Miranda’s Correfpondence with General Dumourier, and 
the 
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the Minitters of War, Pache and Beurnonville, fince January 

17933 and alfo Copies of the Orders iffued to General Mi- 
randa, concerning the Battle of Nerwinden, and the Retreat 
which took place in Coafequence of it. Printed at Paris during 
she fecond Year of the Republic, Svo. $7 pages. 

Ow the difcovery of Dumourier’s treachery, general Miranda, 
a native of Spanitk America, but an adopted citizen of France, 
was fuppofed to be implicated | in his gualt. Having been arreiled 
in confequence of this fufpicion, and delivered over to the arm 
of the law, he printed the papers now before us, and fubmitted 
his sdndutt to the tetbunal of the public, previoutly to his ap- 
pearance betore a revelutiouary court of jutlice. 

We thal take notice of fuch parts of this pamphlet as appear 
to be interetting, and leave the reit to the confideration of thefe 
who may be difpofed to perute the original. 

The firit letter, dated jan. 5, 1793, 1s from Pache, minifter of 
war, to gen ‘ral ‘Miranda, inveiling him with the command of 
the army in Beigia. The: fecond, dated jan. 10, is trom Du- 
mouricr, intimating the approaching rupture with England, and 
—— the necetiary preparations ‘or the invation otf Holland. 
He tells M., th at the ttadtholder, dreading the reevolus iouary {pirdg 
ot the people of the United Provinces, and ¢ {pecially of Antler- 
dam and the Hague, was about to retire to the illand of Walche- 
ren, which he had given orders to fortity, and meant to remain 
there, under the protection of the dutch and englith fleets. He 
afterwards inflracts him, rit. to arrange matters fo as to approaca 
Zealand, and take poiletiion of Dutch Flanders wihin twelve 
days; to feize firft on the iile of Zuyd-Beveland, and then to 
convey his tro: ops: immediately afterwards to the ifle of Walche- 
ren, and thus anticipate the defigns of the prince of Orange. 
In order to provide for tha expences of this expedition, he ad- 
vifes him to aflemble the monied men of Antwerp, at the hosed de 
Fille, and detain them until they have confented (‘ ow de bow gré, 
ou forcement’) to a loan. 

2dly. To fend a body of men, with a {mall train of ‘artillery, 
to feize upon Venio. 

And, 3dly, to inveft Maéftricht. 

Genet ‘al Miranda, in his reply, dated Liege, jan. 155 1793» 
like an able and prudent officer, points out the difficulties that 
mutt neceflurily occur in the execution of this plan, and tempers 
the enthufiafm of the commander in chief, by countels tuggelted 
by experience. He firlt fates the abfolure want of neceflaries for 
fuch an expedition, but trufts that this cireumflance may be ob- 
viated by the activity of Petit Jean, the commiliary. He then 
adduces his reafons for thinking the plan too complicated. He 
advifer D. not to hazard an attach an Zea! land, on account ef the 
oppolitior 1 to be expected from the brave iflanders, who had for 
merly lopped the progreis of the victorious and tyrannical 
Philip, becaufe it mutt tall on the reduétion of Holland, aud be- 
eaufe the englifh and dutch naval forces would impede, and per- 
haps c hock, the career of the french armv. He once more fates, 


ina poitferipr, that the fcheme before alluded to, was ‘ imprac- 
ticable, 
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ticable, according to the rules of military fcience ;’ but adds, 
that he is ready to obey, and is only atraid, in cafe of fuccefs, 
that it would be attributed * cafui & non arti.” The advice of 
general M. was attended to by D. and the executive council. 

In another letter from the commander in chief to M., dated 
Paris, jan. 19, D. ftates the amount of the forees in the Low 
Countries, onthe 12th, exclufive of thofe under M., to be 50,000 
infantry, and 5,800 cavalry, including the garrifons of Bruffels, 
Mechlin, and Mons; the army of the Ardennes, then commanded 
by Valence, amounted to 15 or 16,000, of which about 3000 
were cavalry. He then propofes, that a falfe attack only fhould 
be made on Zealand; that Maéfiricht, Venlo, Gueldres, and Em- 
merick, fhould be feized on; that they fhould march by Nimee 
«ven and the heights of Amersfort, and then proceeding towards 
Utrecht, endeavour to get poffeffion of the fluice of Muyden, 
whence they might eafily go to Amfterdam. He recommends it 
to general M. to found the difpofition of the inhabitants of Rot- 
terdam, &c., by means of a perfon whom he points out to him; 
but he infifts, 1{t, to fix a certain number of days for his journey; 
2d, not to acquaint him with the names of any of the dutch 
patriots; and, 3dly, to fusmith him with no more money than 
what would be barely fuflicient to defray his expences, promifing 
him an ample recompence, provided the intclligence he brought 
proved fatisfactory. 

General M.’s anfwer enclofes a return of the army of the 
north, which amounted, on the 23d of january, to 33,101, exclue 
five of the army and the garrifons of the Ardennes. We fhall 
prefent the reader with an extract or two from D.’s letter, dated 
yan. 23, 1793. 

‘ The cataftrophe of the 21ft will, in all human probability, 
convert all Europe into enemies. We are, however, full uncere 
tain as to the condu€ of England, which muft determine ours in 
refpeét to Holland. The executive council, at the requeft of the 
Englifh and Dutch, have appointed me to go into England, as 
ambafiador extraordinary, on purpofe to get a categorical anfwer 
relative to peace or war. In confequence of this refolution, or- 
ders have been fent to Chauvelin, the prefent minifter, to return. 
To-morrow a fecret agent, well known to both Mr, Pitt and 
Mr. Fox, will be difpatched, to demand of both. parties, (the 
miniftry and the oppofition) that is to fay, of the whole nation, 
a pailport for me, and the affurance of being well received, what- 
ever may be the event of my miflion. It being a yes ora no, J am 
about to demand, as Cato did at Carthage, this bufinefs will not 
occupy more than a week. 

_* dn the mean time, I fhall fet off to-morrow evening for Dun- 
kirk, whence I am to pafs on to Oftend, Nieuport, Bruges, and 
Antwerp, at which place I fhall arrive by the 30th at fartheft. 
I mean to itop at Antwerp, and order my horfes to meet me there; 
and fhall afterwards proceed through Ruremonde, Maefyck, and 
Tongres, whence I thall proceed to Licge, where 1 am to have 
an interview with you. 

* A confidential perfon is to-be fent to the Hague to vire 
my lord —— and the grand penfionary yan Spiege a 
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come and negociate with me, according to their own demand, on 
the fos ntiers between Antwerp and Breda. 
‘ My thort flay at Antwerp will be fufficient to enable me to 
e difpatches from the minifer le Brun, who will tran{mit 
ne the anfwer of the court of Se. Ja: nes’s. If this anfweér be cate- 
-orical and amicable, as fome ftill flatter themfelves, then I fhall 
either pais through Paris, to receive my final initructions, or pro- 
ceed according to the opinion of the council, and embark at 
Calais. On the other hand, thould the reply be either peremp- 
tory or cvalive, I fhall attack Maeitricht in the courfe of eight 
days after the receipt of it, and fhall make a general movement 
to cover the fiege of that place, while you ‘take poffeffion of 
Venlo, where there is no more than one battalion i in garrifon. 
+ Do not mention a fingle word concerning thefe negociations ; 
Dn t that | incline to make a myftery of then n, but becaufe they 
01 ous! st to be coniidered as fecrets, until they have either failed, or 
oved fuccefstul. 

Thefe meafures are grand and noble: if they fucceed, we 
fail diminifh the number of our enemies, and carry on the fame 
war as during the former campaign. If they fhould fail, we thall 
anticipate the Englifh and Pruffians. We fhall aftonifh them by 
our attack on Holland; we fhall make a grand diverfion, which 
will iave Cuftine’s army, and peace, perhaps, may be then more 
ealily obtaincd: and, indeed, it is to this point that every thing 
muit tend, tor reafons which I fhall afterwards difclofe to you.’ 
The above extracts exhibit the wifhes of the executive council, 
and their sAem confidential general, relative to Great Britain, and, 
we t] hink, are decifive, as to the quettion refpecting the agereffors 
in the prefent contetft. 

_ A letter from Miranda to the citizen Pache, minifter of war, 
cated Liege, feb. 2, 1793, announces the capture of the forts of 
Stevenfwerdt and St. Michael, by the troops uncer the command 
of the former, although he had not received any official account 


ot the de claration of war againit Holland. He at the fame time 


ecely 


communicates the orders iffued by him, of his own accord, to the 
srmy, on hearing © of the glorious death of the citizen Pelletier, 
the illuitrious marty r of liberty.’ 


Ge neral M. informs D., in a difpatch dated from Mochten, feb. 
25, 1793, that hewas betore Macitricht, and that it was on fire 
in no lets thaa five different places, in confequence of the bom- 
bardment. The army, or rather detachinent, employed in the 
invefiment, did not exceed 12000 men. 

General Valence, in a letter addreffed to general D. dated 
Liege, March 2, 1793, obierves, ¢ that their dream concernin 
(the conqueft of ] Hoiland, is now over,’ as gener al Lanoue had 
yeen attacked in the neighbourhood of Aix la Cha; pelle, and 
forced to retreat. 

On receiving this intelligence, Miranda, who had forefeen the 
poiitil ity of fuch an event, made a mafterly retreat, and feems 
‘to have condutted himfelf on this, as oft all other occafions, 
like an able and experienced veteran. While Valence and feveral 
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of the generals were in defpair, he alone aflumed a republican 
firmne{s, and appeared undifmayed. 

Atcer Dumourier had relinquifhed his attempt on Holland, and 
entered iato a perfidious correipondence with the enemy, witha 
view to betray his native country to a crucl and cxafperated foe, 
he attempted to feduce Miranda, but all his efforts proved in- 
eftectual. 

A letter from Pethion, dated march 13, 1793, intimated to M,, 
that fufpicions were entertained of a plot againit the re. 
public, and befought him to unbofom himfelf to him on this 
fubject. MM. in reply, informed the deputy, that he was no 
longer confulted by the commander in chief, who was diretted 
intirely by general Thevenot. He did not think, that there was 
any thing trea/ouadle in the condudt of the fupcriour officers during 
the fkirmifh ih the neighbourhood of Aix-la-Chapelle; but he 
obferved, that the corps intended for the defence of the Roer had 
exhibited repeated inilances of negligence, and had committed 
the moft ferrous mifiakes; he alfo accufed general Valence of 
being at Liege initcad of his poft. ‘Ihe battle of Nerwinden, he 
thought, jultified the fufpicions entertained againft the officers 
confulted by Dumourier, who did not poffefs a degree of repub- 
licanifm fufficient to thelter them from blame. He added, that he 
deemed it very ftranee, to attack an army of 5:000 men, poited 
advantageoutly, and fupported by a very formidable artillery, 
with an inferiour body of troops, labouring under the difadvan- 
taye of ground, and without even reconnottcring their pofition. 
On this occalion he himfelf led three out of five columns im 
perion, 

General M. concluded his letter with profeflions of the pureft 
patrioufm: acknowledeed that there was but too much room for 
fufpicion ; and folicited an interview on purpofe to tell what 
he could not communicate in writing, 

It is ampotlible to read this pamphlet without being convinced 
ot Miranda’s innocence, and rejoicing at the decree of the revo 


Dadessucnteeens ee Sr ee” ape west . a 
lutionary tribunal, which reliored him to liberty. 


AR re Xxxv. Prats; or a foort Account of the principal Movers of the 
drench Revolution. 8vo. 56 pages. Price 1s. Egerton. 1794 
Tuts pamphlet feems to be written for the exprefs purpole of dif- 
countenancing every effort in favour of civil liberty: but as the arge 
ments contained in it are entirely founded on the unjuft and obnoxious 
pofition, that the late revolution in France, inftead of being a fubjett 
of gratulation, is an event deferving reproach, we apprehend ut 
the danger will be inconfiderable, After falfely accufing Voltaire, 
Rouficau, d’Alembert, and Diderot with * a difregard: both of reli 
gious truth, and moral practice,’ and attributing to them ‘ the feeds, 
of which the people of France are now gathering the venomous 2 
empeioned fruits,’ the author, by way of deterring others from every 
future effort in the caule of freedom, “undertakes to defcribe * the fate 
and fortunes of thofe individuals, who were firft and principally inftro- 
mental in putting this huge and terrible mads [of she french nation 


In motion.’ 
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The late duke de la Rochefoucault is faid to have been murdered 
« by the connivance of the very man (Condorcet) whom he had raifed 
to eminence, and diftinguifhed by the moft zealous kindnefs.” ‘The 
propagation of an unjupported charge like this is only, inferior in point 
of malice, to the invention of It. 

« We now come to an individual, who for many years provoked 
and interefted the curiofity of the world, on the theatres both ot 
Furope and America ; whofe zeal in the caufe he vindicated is almoft 
without example; whofe fortunes have been marked by all the varving 
fhades of the politician, the patriot, and the rebel ; but whofe cha- 
racter has ftill defied the pen of the hiftorian, to decide whether he is 
more deferving of cenfure for his earlier conduct, than commiferation 
for his prefent fuflerings. We {peak of 

LA FAYETTE, 

of that la Fayette, at one period the pride of France; the idol of Ame- 
rica; we may almoft add, the terror of Britain; of that la Fayette, 
to whofe ftandard, in the year 178q, all who looked for a change, 
all who wifhed, all who promoted it, flocked as to a common centre. 
His life will doubtlefs hereafter be written in detail; and perhaps, one 
more interefting was never exhibited in the field of hiftory. ‘The more 
ftriking circumttances of it, are already too well known for us to fpe- 
cify more than the laft important cataftrophe. La Fayette is now im- 
mured a clofe prifoner in one of the cattles belonging to the king of 
op te re , 

Pruilia, from which it does not feem probable that he will ever be libe- 
rated,’ 

The character of Mr. Bailly, is faid to refemble that of Belial, 2s 
drawn by Milton; Petion is reprefented as gifted with fimilar 
powers; and the abbé Maury is accufed, ‘ as a mixture, like many 
others of his brethren, of great talents, and great vices.’ 

‘ Pelletier de St. Fargeau 

‘ Excites fome commiferation. He was a confirmed republican, 
but he has left a charaéter for re€titude and a high fenfe of honour. 
But whatever were his motives, he voted in every motion againit the 
king, and finally for his death without any interval of delay; and 
there maft probably have been fome very ftrong circumttance of feverity 
on his part againit their mafter, which rendered him fo immediately 
and particularly offenfive to the royaliits. He furvived the kin but 
a very fhort period ;—he was affaffinated in a coffee-houfe at Paris, by 
one of the bodv guards of Louis,’ 

‘ Briffot, ce Briffor de Warville.’ 

. This man may probably be ranked among the firft leaders and 
principal inftigators of all the mifchiefs which have defolated France. 
He was one of the earlieft members of the jacobin club, and long 
before the degradation of the monarch openly recommended a repub- 
lican form of government to his countrymen. A volume might eafily 
be written upon this man’s fate, from his rife as a journalift of emi- 
nence and popularity, to his taft fatal exit on the fcaffold, as the 
leader of a faction againft the metaphyfical and unintelligible indiw#- 
nbility of France, We have little more to do with his charatter * in 
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* « He was infirm in body, but a very bold man. When the other 
deputies of the convention walked always abroad with piftols in their 
Rirdles, and a cutlafs at their fides, Briffor paraded the fircets gf Paris, 
though obnoxious to many, with nothing but a little fwitch.’ éi 
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this place, than we have already written; but we wait with impatient 
curiofitv to hear, when the parliament fhall meet, what his two nobile 
friends in our houfe of peers may have to alledge in vindication of his 
immaculate honour, and glorious death for his country.’ There is 
fcarce a work in our language that contains fo many xmautlorifed 
affertions, in fach a {mall compafs, as are to be found in the following 
character : 

‘« No man, it will not be denied, has been more acceffary to the 
enormities, murders, and mifcries of wretched France, than Thomas 
Paine. It is, therefore, very confiftent with our plan to reprefent, 
from the beft fources of infgrmation, his prefent circumftances and 
fituation in France. Let it-frft be remembered, that this man, whofe 
name future generations wil} have caufe to exectate, was driven from 
England to America by his crimes ; he was again vomited back from 
America to this country, with the contempt and abhorrence of thofe 
whom he called his friends ; laftly, he was fent as a {courge to France, 
not daring to await here the confequence of his villanies. In France 
he has had full and uninterrupted leifure to {pit forth all his poifon. The 
fruits, unhappily, we know, but the venom will probably ere long reach 
himfelf. Paine was a Briffotine—Briffot was his earlieit, deareft friend 
—the partner of his counfels—his fecond felf. Paine is the only man 
of this party, whom the vengeance of the convention has not yet 
reached. But Paine is aware of the danger of his fituation—he, has 
made more than one effort to efcape to America—hitherto in vain; 
and not only in vain, bur it has been gently hinted to him, that if 
he values his life, he muft forbear to repeat thefe efforts. Thus, then, 
we behold the great hunter caught in his own toils ;—the mafter 
builder in the mid& of the ruins of the edifice, which his own mif- 
chievous labours ere¢ted.—We need make no farther comment.’ 

Inftances of perfecuted virtue, cannot appal any but the timid and 
the cowardly, In our country, Syduey and Ruflel perifhed ona {caf- 
fold ; Hampden in the field of battle; Milton in obfcurity, and almott 
in want; and yet what generous bofom does not wifh to emulate thole 
great and intrepid men, who, even in death, cherifhed the flame of 
patriotifm, and afforded a glorious and inftra¢tive example to aa 
applauding pofterity ! 


Art xxxvi, The Anarchy and Horrors of France, difplayed by a Mem 
ber of the Comvention. 8vo. 27 pages. Price 1s. "p. gions. 1794. 
‘Tats is an abridgement of Mr. Briffot’s pamphlet, noticed in our 
Jaft number, with the addition of an intemperate preface, in which 
that celebrated legiflator is called «a fon of anarchy,’ ¢ an arch-inlti- 
or of confufion,” &c. and the troops of France are termed * numer- 


at 
us armies of unprincipled rufhans,’ 


o 
<) 
O 
Ant. xxxvir. A Difcourfe occafioned by the National Faft, Feb 
25, t794- By W. Fox. 8vo. 16 p. pr. 3d. Gurney. 1794 
Ar a period fet apart by civil and ecclefiaftical authority, for 
Jafting, bumiliation, and prayer, the public will, no doubt, be de- 
Hrous to learn the fentiments of a Jaymaa, relative to the propriety 
of fuch awful appeals to heaven. 
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Tn a former publication (fee a Difcourfe on * National Fafts,’ 
by W. Fox, Analyt. Rev. Vol. xvi, p.179), the fame author 
exclaims againtt the daring abfurJity of affociating religious rites 
with the criminal putpofes of ambition and revenge; and ani- 
madverts, with much feverity, on the facrilegious conduct of 
thofe men who would rufh into the prefence of the divinity, in 
order ¢ to claim him as a partner in their guilt, and demand his 
aiiftance in pei petraring their crimes.’ 

The préfent difcourie is ufhered in by fome prefatory obferva- 
tions on the conduct of governors in general, and e{pectally of 
thofe who are taught by the conititution to beheve, * that:they 
are amenable only to heaven.’ If we be to give credit to 
‘ hiftory,’ or choofe to inveftigate * the nature and fource of 
human actions,’ we fhall not be difpofed to flatter ourfelves with 
utopian ideas of their perfection, or imagine ¢ that any peculiar 
eminence in virtue will be their diftinguifhing characteriitic ;" as 
it does not appear very rational to beheve, * shat their conduct 
fiould be exemplary in proportion as the means of committing 
crimes are in their power, as the temptations to commit them 
become more powerful, and in proportion as the tear of punifh- 
ment is removed to a period which mankind are apt to contider 
as uncertain or remote.’ 

The dignity of government, a3 we are.now taught to believe, 
requires that thofe who adminifter it * fhould be enthroned im 
ai/dom and virtue, aswell as in power;’ and nothing can be 
more libellous than to fuppofe thofe who govern us ‘ are weak 
and wicked like ourfelves.’ 

‘ It has become expedient,’ continues the author, * not merely 
that the moral principle of human ation fhould be relaxed ia 
their favour, but that its very nature fhould be fo abfolutely 
changed, that the very line of condu& which is deemed eflentially 
requitite for obtaining the flendere’t decency of charaéter amonzit 
men, may not merely be trampled on by them with impunity ; 
but the very idea that they condu& themfelves on fuch vulgar 
principles, is deemed a reproach to the fublimity of their charac- 
ter, And we fee a fyflem of ethics framed for their ufe, called 
political morality ; and this prefix has fuch a wonderful eftett, 
that evil is inftantly changed into good, and good into evil: nay, 
that conduct, which if purfued by any other member of focietys 
fhall bring on him infamy and punifhment, may be adopted by 
this elevated order of men with eclat, add fplendor to their cha- 
tatters, and be refounded through the world as the foundation of 
their fame. It may poflibly be lamented, that this new ethics 
has not been reduced into a fvitem; but this, from its very na- 
ture, is impracticable, its leading feature being the lawfulnefs of 
violating all principle ; and were propriety of language revarded, 
entra-morality might be its appellation, 

* To deprive our tellow-creature of that life which was the 
fut ot his Creator, feems, on common principles, an offence of a 
moft tremendous nature: when an inttance of it occurs in civil 
life, it awakens our attention, excites our horror, and draws down 
on the culprit the vengeance of fociety; but let thofe who 
Severn nations order their bands of ruffians on the bloody work, 

it 
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it is then, it feems, no longer murder, it affumes the appellation 
of war, and becomes honourable in proportion to the extent of 
the mifery it occafions ; we then receive, With exultation, the 
news of tens of thoufands killed and mangled in one dreadfyl 
he Ap i and whatever fentiment may be cxcit ed by the violent 
jeath of an individual, vet by extending the idea to thoufands 
and to millions, all our horror intlant! y vanifhes, our minds be- 
come reconciled to their dying agonies, and to the fil more 
dreadful circumftance of the tortures of the wounded, condemned 
to drag a mangicd and mutilated body through the miferable 
remnant of lite, while the wretched inhabitants of the feat of war 
are mvolved in calamities fo dreadful, that the human mind is 
fearcely capable of conceiving their extent and divertity.’ 

Mr. F. reprobates the idea “of ¢ going abroad in quett of blood 
and flaughter, under the pretence ot guarding againit fw/ure and 
Suppofed dange rs:’ he afks, if 1¢ be lawtu) to ttab every man, from 
whom we imagine it pofible to receive an injury ? or to burn his 
houfe, and murder his tumily, in order to fecure ourfelves, by 
difabling him from effecting his wicked purpofes? He ridicules 
the idea of * the imaginary point of honour ;’ and very juflly 
remarks, that ncither Falkland iflands, nor Nootka found, could 
reimburfe the expences of any conteft concerning them :—*‘ na- 
tronal honowr was the pretext; yet, what a draweanfir fhould we 
@eem the man, who delolated a parifh, and murdered the inha- 
bntants, becaufe the "fquire or the parfon had affronted him !’ 

Attrer a variety of mifcellaneous remarks, fuggetied by the pre- 
fent critical pofture of public affairs, the author concludes with 
fome fevere animadvertions on thofe who attempt to difgrace 
religion, by affociatyng their crimes with chriflianity ; and “calls 
upon all good men to * refit the thought of recognifing the eri- 
minal union,’ and to recolle¢t, ‘ that whatever rule of conduct 
our governors may adopt, we muft be guilty if we take part in 
any which is not conformable to that law, by which «wv, at the 
fea, mutt be judged at the laft day.’ 








L a! We 


Axr. xxxviii. Laws concerning Property in literary Productions 
in Engravings, Defigus, and Etchin gs: ufeful for Authors, Book 
ay ; 

beers, E NEV ALCTS, Defi BETS, and P riatfellers. She WwIéAg the Na- 
ture and prefent State of fuch Property, and the Mode of fecuring 
it, So. 130 p. pr. is. Od. Jordan. 1793. 


Literary suiouts was fubject to aconfiderable degree of um 
certainty, until, by the decifion of the houfe of lords in 1774 
overturning a previous judgment of the court of king’s bench, 

and a decree of the court ot chancery, it was e tablithed, ¢ that 
an author had, at common law, a property in his work, snl the 
vle right of printing and publithing the fame; and that when 
stead or publifhed, the law did not take this right away, but 
that by the ftarute 8th Anne, an author has now no copy veraght 
atter the expiration af the feveral terms created thereby.’ The 
" ftarute 
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Gatute here referred to (8th Anne, ch. 19. A. p. 170g) is iautled, 
‘ An aét for the encouragement of learning, by vetting the copits 
of printed books in the authors or purchaters of fuch copics, 
during the times therein-mentioned,’ It is enacted, by this 
fiarute, * that the author of any book, or his atligns, fhall have 
the fule liberty of printing it, for the term of 14 years, and no 
longer; but it, at the end of that term, the author himfelt be 
living, he fhall have the fole right to the printing thereof for 
another term of 14 years; and it any other perfon fhall reprint, 
or import the fame, or expole it to fale, being fo reprinted, or 
imported during thefe periods, without the confent of the pro- 
ietor in writing, fuch books fhall be forfeited, and the offender 
ihall forfeit one penny for every fheet.’ It is alfo enacted, * that 
in order to intitle the author or proprietor to profecute any per- 
fon for reprinting his book, he fhall, before the publication, enter 
it in the regifter-book of the company of ftatiovers.’ The fourth 
{ection gives a power to the archbifhop of Canterbury, the lord 
chancellor, and others, on complaint that books are fold at an 
unreafonable price, to reduce the fame. Sect. 5. enacts, that 
nine copies of each book fhall, before publication, be delivered 
tothe warehoufe-keeper of the company of ttationers, for the ufe 
of the univerlity libraries of Oxford and Cambridge, the libra- 
ries of the four univerfities of Scotland, the library of Sion 
college in Loudon, and the library belonging to -the taculey of 
advocates at Edinburgh ; and if this be not done, the proprietor, 
printer, or bookfeller, fhall forfeit the value of the hooks, and 
allo sl. for every copy not delivered. 

The univerfities having been alarmed at the decifion of the 
houfe af lords, applied for, and obtained an at of parliament, 
eitablifhing, in perpetuity, their right to all the copies given 
them heretotore, or which might hereafter be given to, or ac- 
quired by them. This was accordingly complied with, by @at. 


t 
15 Geo. 111. c. 53, AnD. 1775. ‘This latter at alfo amends the 


e 
att ot 8th Anne, refpeding the regillering of works at ftationer’s 
half; in doing which, the title to the copy of the whole book, 
and every volume thereof, muft now be entered. 

By the Sth Geo. 11. c. 13, A. De 1735, intitled, * An a& for 
the encouragement of the arts of defigning, engraving, and etch- 
ing hifterteal and other prints, by veiling the properties thereof 
in the inventors and engravers, &c. it is ena¢ted, that ‘ after the 
2sthof June, 1735, the property of hiitorical and other prints 
fhall be vefled in the inventor for 14 years, from the day of pub- 
iulhing thereof; the name of the publifher muft be engraved on 
each print; and if any perfon pirate the fame, he fhall forfeie 
the plate wherein the defign is fo pirated, and all the copies taken 
therefrom, to the proprietor, pe gr the fum of five fhillings 
(hilt to the king, and half to the perfon fucing) for every fuch 
copy. . 

A fecond a& rth Geo. 111. c. 38, a.p. 1766, amends the for- 
mer, and gives the engraver of any print, taken from any draw- 
ing whatever, the fame protection, under the fame penalties, as 
the eograver of any pring from his own drawing. third rr 
76 
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ryth Geo. 118. ¢. 57, A» D- 1777s fill further fecures the property 
of prints, to inventors and engravers, by cnabling them to pro- 
cure a verdict for fach damages as a jury thall affefs, avaing the 
importers, copiers, &c. of their works. 

The reports quoted in this pamphlet are calculated rather to 
confufe than enlighten any other except proicilonal men. 5, 





ROOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Arr. xxx1x. Evening Recreations; a Colle&ion of Original Stories, 
for the Amulement of ber Young Friends. By a Lady. Small 8vo. 
2zzo pages. Price 2s, 6d. Deighton. 1794. 


Tuts isa pleafing collection of moral ftories, adapted to the un. 
derftandings of children of eight or ten vears of age, and very well 
calculated to imprefs their minds with fentiments of domeftic affec- 
tion, humanity, and gensrofity. Several curious facts, both in geo- 
graphy and natural hiftory, are occafionally interwoven ; and the 
whole is written in an eafy ftyle, but neither particularly elegant, 
nor fufficiently correct. In books for children, great care fhould be 
taken not to admit grammatical inaccuracies; fuch for example a 


s' © 


day for lie, who for whom, and the like. D. M. 





MISCELLANEOU S. 


ART. XL. Refutation of the Charges brought by William Vanderfiegems 


Ej. againft ‘Mr. Thoma: ‘efton, and other Merchants concerned in the 
Salt Trade, fo far as thofe Charges refpe2 the Thames Street Com- 
pany of Salt Importers. 80. 41 pages. Price 1s. Robinfons, 
.1794. 

Tre defence of the 'Thames-ftreet Company of Sale Importers ts 
prefaced by fome juft obfervations on mercantile reputation, which, 
ike female chaitity,’ 1s faid to be * fufceptible of the flighteft 
breath of flander.’ 

* Asto Mr, Vanderftezen’s enmity to us,” fay they, © that is eafily 
accounted for, We refufed to take any more of his car relation's 
Mrs. Amelia Stewart of Portfea, falt ; and for the beft of all good 
reafons—it did not anfwer our purpofe, and we were lofets by the 
connexion. We fet it down to this caufe, as for a feries of antect- 
dent years there was no complaint from Mr. Vanderftegen to the 
commifiioners, although the ufape of the meters, and the officers, was 
at that time as it now is. Nothing was then wrong; but the moment 
that the Thames-ftreet company dropped all connexion with Mr 
Vanderitegen’s re/ation, Mrs, Stewart, then that company and the falt- 
meters, the cuftom-houfe officers, and the commiffioners, were the 
worlt men exiting, and the revenue was defrauded of 100,000) 
per annum,’ 

The afperity, with which this pamphlet is written, is apologized 
for under the pretence * that he who attempts to affaflinate reputs 
tion, is entitled to no mercy in that chaftifement he has earned.’ 9% 
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THEOLOG ¥. 
Art.1. Gottingen. (%. D. Michaelis Objervationes phi ‘lalegicae ts 


critica in Jeremie Vaticinia SF Threnos, Se. J.D. Michaelis’s phi- 
lolugical and critical Remarks on the Book of Jeremiah, and his 
amentarions, publiihe d, with the Addition of many Notes, by J. 


Schleufne I» Ph. & Th le Dp. & Prof. 4to. 442 p- 17Q3- 


We have not been without hopes, that fome valuable leanings 
uld be colleéted from the loofe papers of the late learned Michaelis, 
ind thefe ho pes are here anfwered: at the fame time we are happy to 
i, that thofe papers have fallen into fuch judicious hands, particu- 
larly as prof. S. has added greatly to their worth by his own annota- 


rons Jen. Allg. Lit. Leite 


| Arveir Jena. ¥. D. Michaelis xerftreute kleine Schriften gefammelt. 
: \ Collection of the {maller Trat of J. D. Michaelis. Part I. 
$vo. 218 p. 1793. 
3 Many pieces of eminent writers et difperfed through period cal 
| | publicat-ons not now to be procured, a judicious felection of them 
mult be acceptable to the ftudious. The plan of this before us appea $ 


Ps 
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to be a good one, and it begins well with the tracts x Muchael . 
Thote bere given are a Pl whcal iilay on the Time of the Tides in the 
Red Sea compared with the Time of the Hebrews pafling it, tranf- 
; ] eat } ¢a » +e] R a l- “1! ; a k 1: 4 he R ral } 
ited trom the french, with Remarks, and an Eilay on the Keatons 
why the Law of Mofes takes no Notice of Inf anticid le. In the Jartes 
‘ are many good obfervations on the pres ention of chil ai nurder. ‘This 
lection is alfo publithed under the title of 
; 4 dinate serflrveuler ZO edi glich a Auf > rhe og cb - phi ‘lolo gif fe ch " 
"7 ie, /S. @1n Ri pols toriurn yur / heolozie 2 fi? d RB: Vii Hi. A Coll ‘tion 
of th ologico. phil f>phical Effays fi Jee d from various Publications ; 


oral epertury of ‘lheology and Biblical Literature. 


« . 7s 
f Jin. & Jai No, Lit. Ltil. 


° 


! Arr. ii. Konig foe A rags id edition of the Kifay on Reve- 
lation [fee our Rev. Vol. X811, p. 469] has been publi! hed, with cor- 
rections and add (ons, now maki: 12 249 p. SVO. From the ftriking 
. dimilitude of fly le and method li had pecn ge ner ally aferib “d fo one 
, Of our moit celebrated authors; to this edition, however, we find pre- 
, uxed the name of J, Gottheb Fichte. Soe Allg. Lit. Leit. 
MEDiC¢C I WE. 

: Art.iv. Parma. Del Cc rragio nelle Malattie, See A i reati ife on 
’ Fortitude in Diftafes: by Jol, Patta, frit Phy Geian of Bergamo. 
j St I7Q2.- ; 

: Dr. P., coniidering fortitude as of great moment in promoting re 


covery trom difeale, examines into it’s effects, and the ctrcumftances 
Which augment, dimisith, or totally reprefs it. Anongft the caufes 


was xVi88. RK that 
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that add to a patient’s courage the Dr. reckons confidence in a phy- 
fician, or in the efficacy of certain remedies; and he aflerts much may 
be done towards heighteni: ig it by mulic, wine, opium, and the pre- 
fence of intimate friends. L’Efprit des Fournaux, 


Art. v. Duifbure. D.C. Arxc’d Kortum—vom Urin, Se. Dr. Cc A, 
Kortum on Urine, as a Sign in Difeaf+s, and on the Arts of Wa. 
ter-Dodtors, when thev teil Difeafes from it. A popular Book, 

ufeiui alfoto young Phyficians. 8vO. 147 Pe 1793. 

‘his book may be of ufe both to the young phyfician and to the 

q 


agar, but principally as an e xpofition of the ‘tricks of water-doétors, 


~ Jen. Allg. Lit Zeit. 


Arr. vi. Copenhagen end Leipfic. Medicinifches Journal von F. 
C. Tede. The Medica! wi : by J. C. ‘Tode, reer teas to the 
Court, and Prof. ot Phyfic. Vol. J. Part l. 8vo. 108 p. 1793. 


We are happy to meet prof. T. again before the public. The jour- 
nal he now ofters us is pt riucip pally, though not altogether, a review of 
sedical works, and the proi. gives in it a convincing proot, that it 
'» not neccilary for good eriticifms to be anonymous, 


jen. Allg. Lit. LZ 2 


SU RGER Y. 


Art. vii. Naples. Memoria julla Forza del Alkali Fluore per firnare 
‘Emorragia, Se. Effay on the Property of cauftic volatile Alkali 
to op licmorrhage from Veins cr Arteries: by Dr. Jof. Mary la 

Fira, and Gaetou his Son: publifhed by Command of his Majety. 

$7 Ps 

r. P. having cut off the comb of a cock, an hemorrhage enfuec, 

which not! ung could flop. Accidentally letting fall on it a ‘few dr ps 

of cautiic volatile alkali, diluted in water, the bleeding immediately 
ceafed. ‘This induced him to try farther experi iments. ‘The firit wa: 
with a fheep, the crural artery of which he divided. A pledgit wet- 
ted with the abovementioned liquor ftopped the hemorrhage immedi 
ate ly. lo ranetly himfelf, that the fuppreffion of the bleeding was not 
occahioned by the i yeaneous contraction of the mufcular fibres, and 
the retraction ot the ; artery, Dr. P. repeated the experi iment on a ge at, 
and cauted the oa? ry to be kept from retracting under the mice s bY 
means of atenaculum. The hemorrh; lage was protufe, but t! : flyptic 
ceahaned it’s ceflation. ncouraged by this fuecefs, the Dr. defired 

Seanad gentlemen to be prefent hile the experiment was reitesated, 

‘The event being equally tortunate, Dr. P. read a memoir on the fub- 

ject, ata pul lic me tiny of the royal college of Avizzini; when he 

amputated the thich of a Loat, and ft epped the bleeding i in the fame 

' Some time aftcr the Dr. was ealled to 2 

countryman, “ho tad a violent hemorrhage trom the nofe. ‘The vo- 

Jatile alkali flopped it initantly ; bat it re: =urned in about three ho 

more copiowlly inan before. The fame rem dy, however, again rat 

ped if, anc it returned no more. At length ‘the author repaired to 

Napk S, and the KIDS direct ed profefiors: Vairo, Cotugno, and Se- 

At at Aas © .perim ents, and give an accoynt of 

Hh ils uccalion, the ex peclations of the company” 

were 


way withont difhculry. 
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were completely fulfilled. The eo rtion of the cauftic volatile al- 
kali ree by Dr. P. in his tt yp tic is four cunces toa pound of 
Water. L’E/prit des Fournaux. 


Ant. vill. BEL gg K. K. Siebold’s—chirurgi/cher Tagebuch. 
The chirurgica! Diary of C. Gafpar Siebold, Phytician in ordinary 
to th: Pri ce of W urzburg,: Teacher of Surgery, and firlt Surgeon 
to sit Julian Hofpital. 8vo. 229 p. 6plates. 1792. 


A collection of cafes, related with fidelity,and without any attempt at 
ornament _ by aman who has had confiderable opportunities of prac- 
tice Curing five and twenty years, and has experimented different me- 


| 


thods in bay Us maladies, cannot fail of being acceptable. One 


hundred are fele¢ted for the prefent by Mr S., a. id he gives us hopes 
of more. “We mutt particul: irly recommend them to fuch furgeons as 
have an immoderate averfion to the knife. ‘Jen. Alig. Lit. Zeit. 


ANATOM Y. 


Art. 1x. Gieflen. D. FF. G. Danz—Grundifs der Zerglicderung j- 
A Ye des ungebs hrnen Ki indes, iff Anatomy of the Factus, in the 
ditterent Periods of Geftation : by Dr. Ferd. G. Danz, Prof. of 
Med. : with Remarks by Prof. Sommering. 2 vols. 8vo. About 
500 Pp.» 17G3- 
This work is principally a compilation. Prof. D. gives us little of 
his own, but he has followed the beft authorities, and arranged his 
materials with much care and judgement. Jen. dilg. Lit. Leit. 


BOTAN Y. 


Aat. x. Vienna. Odcfreichs allgemeine Baumzuch:, Fc. ‘The com- 
plete Auftrian Nurferyman, or Delineations of indigenous and ex- 
vuc Trees and Shrubs, which are poffible or ufeful to be planted in 
Auvitria: by F. Schmidt, Gardener to Prince Kaunitz. Nos. 1.—IlIV. 
Fol. 4 theets wee prefs, and 1§ coloured plates, each : Price ¢ 1. 
1792, 
he Englith were the firft, who, at no remote period, introduced 

the trees of America into their pleafure grounds, to gratify the fight 

with a variety of new objects. Th rough Hanover their tate e perv ade d 

Germany, where it fpread with great ct elerity, fo that we are not now 

content with a few clumps of exotics, but have converted far more 

ule eful orchards into englifh gardens as they are called. Hence fo- 
reign trees eA fhrubs have grown into a new article of commerce ; 

and a new branch ef authorfhip has arife n. employi: ng both the learne: i 


and unlearne a Mir. S.. however, is far b cy ond any of his competi- 
tors, particularly in the accuracy and beauty of his plates. His ce- 


ee 

<> Stim too, are good ; and every thing necet lary ref; ecting the 
Culture and ule of each plant he defcribes is QiN en with fuffic sent bre- 
vity, Ten. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


Art. x1. Prague. Francifei Wilibaldi Schmidt, Se, Flora Boemicat 
inchoata, tc. _The Pohem ian Flora, contaii ving the indigenous 
Plants of the Ki ingdom of Bohemia: by F, W. Schmidt, Extraor- 
dinary Frofeflor ot Rotany in the Univerfity of Prague. Century I. 


Fol. 88 P- 1793: 


Rz A Bohemian 
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A Bohemian Flora mutt be highly acceptab ible to the botanift, and 
we are happy to And itin fuch hands: but we could have wifhed prof, 
S, had comprefled his lerter prefs into a much imaller compats, which 
would have enabled him for the {ame price to turnifh us with plates of 


the new fpecies of plants; and this would have been the more wel- 
come, as he certainly delineates prance with more elegance and fidelity 
than any perfon we know. Trot. S. has drawn two figures of exch 
rlant 1! deed, but thefe can be feen ont by thofe who have accefs to 


the library of the wnivertity, or co that of his patron, count Canal. 
‘Ten. Allg, Lit. Leit. 
Arrexiy. Jertac. Prof Retz has publifhed the 6th and laft fafci- 
culus of his Botanical Obfervations [fee our Rev. Vol. v, p. 248], 


ining three plates, and 67 pages of sural prefs, Jn it are de- 
rintions of twenty-four | cs of epid ndrum, made in the Kaf- 
. by the late }. G. 4 v, of whofe dried fpecimens prof. R. 
yroat number re, but they are 1a ok a ftate, that he could 
po ufe of them. You. tlle. Lit. Zeit. 


~ > 


A ATI ge F; ‘ nk f rt. 2 $ witht} a. Bey trace Zi den Be r/ Lung f 
cant segenfiande, Se. Continuation of the Rilays 
on Voicante Preducts: by &, W. Note. SVO, 155 p- 1793- 


1: SD af an Shdehueteut a eanlaatl de 
! t interefting tra¢t of an indefatigable mineralogif 1: 
ded inte toree fefiions, The firft, under the title of objferwatuns, 


ions of many remarhable foffils trom Etna, Vefuvius, 
ie of — the neighbourhood of the 
Shine. In the fecond, entitled Jiveneture, Mr. N. examines ever} 

er gical puoi ‘ation worth not tice, id has appeared {i we his 
aixi elves an account of what th ‘ey contain of importance. 
Under th tof criticism, wehave,in the third, a methodical exa- 
mination ot the diflerent opinions concerning the origin of bafi utes. 


After duiv 1 wing the arguments brought in fu pport of each » Mr 


te GCs i iavous of thote, v ho maintain, that all bafaltes has 

’ 1; er, without fire hax ing any thing to do 
ot rmation; and where there are evident ap pearances of the 

a FOUCY OF the jaticr, thede have taken place fubfeqe uently to it’s ony 


\e ric eet, In tive Jou er! he Phvfiom “ . for februat 1792, a fire 
muous advocate jor the production of bat: iulres by fire Laat as an 


rncenteftuble proof of that hypothefis fix fmall bafaltic columns regu- 
Jarly formed, of five of which me angles were perfect and well de- 
hacd, wh niit thafe of the ixth | had ap parently undergone an incipient 
ution. $0 Us Mappeared anevicent proot of the reverfe ; name ly, that 
they had been formed by i cryitallization in water, and had al- 
terwards heen expoted to the action of fire, which had not been ful- 
nctentiy powertul and } n2 continued to fufe the whole mafs, but haa 
| | ingles which were moft expofed to a> 
tion j Fen. Allg. Lit. Zev. 
MATHEMATIC &, 
ART. XIV. Pmguc and Dre iden. AB, jcbreibung der bernbmtex Uber 
ne METRE IB ON ALG) r Rathhanfe und a T ‘der Ksniglicbess Stern- 
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ave xu Prac, ce. A Defcription of the celebrated Timeriec ’s 
and mathematical Inftruments at the Okd Town icufe and in the 
Royal Obfervatory at Prague: by Ant. Strnadt. ato. s6p. 1791. 
lo give an account of the curious clock at the townhoufe, and the 


the obfervatory, would take up too much of-our room; 


mucrum ts at ' 
: | ] Phy 2 a ‘? d j/, é “> ~* 
put tacv are well worth defcribing. J th. «wigs Lit. 4.67%, 
. ~~ 
ASTAORO MM Te 
?° ? ? g27 1? C< 
A N Te 4 Ve Berl: te Sa i4 "idd tf 4 a Tre <3 mit J, ‘if Abhandl: POT, > ~~ fe A 


7 we id, ~ . al . Z “ y - 3 _— © . j +i . ’ 
( yiteetion of aitronomical } flavs, and Wdfervations : publithed by 


' Kk, Pode.  Firft fupplementary Volume to his Aflronomical 
kphemerides. 8vo. 266 p. 2plates. Price ir. 1793. 
This colle&tion ts of fimilar materials with thofe which Mr. B. has 


- 
Ata 


been accuftomed to give in his Ephemerides ; but having more thi 
mld conveniently introduce into thefe, he has thought proper te 
publith this fupplementary volume, which will be followed by more, 
if it meet futhcient encouragement. it’s valuable contents are: 1. Ex- 
tracts from Harriot’s manufcripts, found in England by Mr. von 
Zach, n1784. ‘Thefe confitt ot obfervations of the comets ot 1607 
and 1618, which are far more accurate than any contemporary ones, 
and prove H. to have been one of the beit aftronomers of his time. 
Mr. von Z. has alfo given an account of H.’s affiftents, Torporley 
and Allen, and inter{perfed various literary information. Ar the end 
he has fubjoined defcriptions of fome fcarce cometary medals found 
inGotha. 2. On Douw’s method of finding the-latitude by two ob- 
fervations of the fun. 3. Improved method of finding the altitude 
of the fun or a ftar by the declination and elevation of the pole: by 
Mr. Bode. 4, On afcertaining the clearnefs with which a fixed ftar 
may be feen in a reflector: by prof. Spath, 5. Extract from a journal 
of aiironomical obfervations at the obfervatory at Montauban. 6. On 
the accuracy of aftranomical obfervations fince Flamftead’s time: by 
Mr. Wurm, 7, Aftronomical obfervations and remarks: by count 
Bruhl. =&. On the differential calculation of plane triuneles: by Ca- 
merer, of Paris. go. Aftronomical obfervations at the royal obferva- 
tory at Pracue. 10. New method of making accurate experiments on 
length of the pendulum expeditioufly : by Mr. von Zach. gr. Af 
tronomical obfervations: by Flauguergues, at Viviers. 12. On the 
daly aberration of the fixed ftars : by Camerer. 13. Thoughts on the 
pa} fical caufes of the mean obliquity of the ecliptic, amd of the ipg- 
tion of the planets in general to their orbits: by Nieuwland. 
14. Determination of the time of true noon, or of the culmination 


I 
i a flar, by a fingle altiude : by col. von Tempelhof, ig—17. Af- 
(ronomical obfervations and remarks: by Dr. Yoch, of Danzig, Mr. 


~ull®, of Cope ebagen, and De la Lan ie. 18. Extracts from a tour 

ql and Brockengebirge : by Mr. von Zach. 19. Geogra- 
ical obfervations : by heut. Vent, of the army on the Rhine. £ An 
unexpected advantage of the croifade againit the french ]’ 


Mr. Bode has publifhed likewife his A itronomical Ephemerig for 


1796 (8vo. 244 p. 1 plate: price 1 1,), which as ufual contains much 
ratuabdle mattter, Fen. Alig. Lit, Leit. 
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ArT. xvi. Leipfic. Chrifian Frid. Rudiger, Prof. ext. Phil. t 
Aft. pr. de EffiPu Refia. liovis, Se. Method ot computing the 
Bi Fett of Refraétion in the Rifing and Setting of the Stars : by C 
F. Kudiger, Prof. &c. 4to. 1792. 


i 4 


























Prof. R. pives a very accurate formula for calculating the effe& of 





















: refraction, which, computed in the common mode, fometimes occafions 
ant an errour of five or hg n sien utes. a may alfo be applied to afcertain 
i the duration of twilight, or the length of time that pafles during the 
fe, yiling or fetting of the fun, ‘yen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 
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OGRAPH Y- 
Art. xvis. Paris. Fl des Operations faies en France en 1784, 








pour le Fonéiion des Obf rtoires de Pa wis &S de Greenwich, Ec Ac- 
count of the Operations in France, in 1787, for the Junétion of the 
Obfervatories of Paris and aed 4 : by Meffrs. Caffini, Me- 
chain, and Legendre. 4to. 1791. 
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f The operations of major general Roy have already come before us 
rv ol. vi41, Pp. 47], as de tailed by him in the Philofophical Tranfac- 
tions, and we have here an account of thofe of the french mathema- 
ticians. | ‘The inftrument ufed by them was a circle, of one foot dia- 
meter, made by Je Noir, and in their triangles the errour feldom ex- 
cerded one or two feconds, once only amounting to four feconds and 
half, in the three angles. According to Bouguer’ s hy pothefis of the 
fpheroid, the french math ematicians make the diftance between the two 
obiervatories 2° 19° 39.2” or 9 18.61” of time. Legendre, elt. 
mating the difference between the two diame ters of the earth at sit 
inakes the diftance ot the obfervatories 2° 20° 15°, org 21° of time ; 
if 44_ be aflumed for the difference, the diftance will be 2°19° 54°. 
De la Lande is of op nion, that the difference of ve may be confi- 
dered as the truth, and confcquently the diftance between the obferva- 
torics 2° 201 5 Jen, Allg. Lit. Liit. 


te 


Arr. xvirzy. Prefbore. Comitates Sopronienfis, &c. The County of 
led 3 Dy provy F armeg ye, in German Oecden- 

bi reer Gefpanjcheft, {vom the beit and lateft Obfervations, and fome 
unpubdlifhed Surveys: by Jof. Mark Baron of Lichtenftern, Meme 
ber of feveral Academies. 1793. 


This 1s the firk map of an hungarian atlas, promifed by bar. L. 
The names of mof places are given in the german, hungarian, and 
Jatin languages, and even the qualities of the foil are di tinguifhed by 
propriate marks. There is an explanation of this map, P' tblithed 


Fen, Alig. Lit Lett. 
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by [:. Walther, but we have not yet feen it, 
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ws Conftitutions of the principal States of Europe, and ‘ the 


United States of America: by Mr. de Lacroix, Vols. I, 
IV. 8vo. 1993. 
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b. ¢ have already noticed the two former volumes of this work 
—_ = . } > ’ 9 * A 

[\ ol. x, p. 235], which ts fintthed in the prefent. Tn the third Mr. 
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Ferdinand rv placed not more confidence in the merit of Filangieri, 
who would have rendered his reign illuitriou:, had his councils beea 
followed. But,’ adds he, * princes feldom avail themselves of the 
precious gifts of nature. lf fhe produce in their dominions a man of 
great capacity, of quick conception, of found judgment, of inflexible 
virtue, whofe heart is fired with the love of mankind, {carcely have 
they heard of his name, or will they deign to employ him. ‘The au. 
thor of the Spirit of Laws was never admitted into the councils of 
Lewis Xv. Filengiert, decorated with the empty ttle of counfellor 
of fate in the department of the finances of Naples, had not the |:ait ine 
fluence in the operations of the government. What was the confequence 
of this negle&t ?- He generalized his ideas. Not having itin his powet 
to labour falely for his own country, he laboured for others.’ 

In the fourth volume Mr. L. gives us a iketch of the french go- 
vernment, and it’s gradual progrefs from the remoteft periods. He 
examines, ft, the origin of the french, and their cuftoms before the 
kings of the firft race: 2dly, the mannérs of the germans, a:td the 
extrance of the franks into Gaul: j3dly, the origin of thy franks, and 
the falic law: 4thly, the conquetits of Clovis, and the iibebia of re- 
ligion on the liberty of the french: sthly, the divifion of the king- 
dom between the children of Clovis and their defcendants, and the 
fatal effects of that divifton: 6thly, the deplorable end of queen Bru- 
nehaut, the reigns of Clotharius 11 and Dagobert, and the aggran- 
difement of the mayors: 7thly, the government of Pepin and Charles 
Martel: 8thly, the reign of Charlemagne: gthly, that of Lewis the 
debonnair and his children: 1othly, the end of the fecond race. From 
this volume we fhall give one extract. « At the period when cities 
arofe in Gaul, and included a confiderable nuinber of people within 
their precinéts, a great change was prepared in the laws and manners 
of our anceftors. The influence of the foundation ot cities on the 
public mind has not yet been fufficiently examined. Wherever the 
leodal fyftem exifted, they contributed to foften it’s vigour, and formed 
a refuge againft tyranny ; but where liberty and equality fourifhed, 
they have given birth to diftinétions and flavery. ‘Take fromm a 
feodal lord his rights and his privileges, all whom he called his vaffals 
become equal! ; there is no difference between them, except in the extent 
of their lands: but in cities a preponderating clafs is foo formed ; firit 
by means of wealth, next by the authority it finds means to acquire, 
and at length by the refpeét habitually paid it. In Switzerland there 
are no cities in thofe cantons where genuine democracy prevails. ‘To 
improve our land, difpofe of it’s produce, and have no fupertour 
but the law, is the liberty of the country. To fubmit to the 
caprices of the rich, and contend for the honour of ferving them ; 
to fubfift fometimes by induftry, at others by fraud, and frequently 
on compafiion ; is the condition of the greater number of Inhabitants 
of cities, who have the term of liberty on their lips, and carry the 
fentiments of flavery in their hearts,’ 


L’Efprit des Journaux, 


Arr. xx. Gieflen. Was ift die Urfache, warum in vielen Theilen van 
Deutichland Liervathen an offentlichen Gebduden, u. f. W. verdorben 
currden ? (Fc. What is the Reafon, that, in many Parts of Ger- 
many, Ornaments of public Buildings, Trees, Banks, &c,. are more 


fequently injured from mere Wantonnefs, than in ogher Cougtrics ? 
eat R 4 And 
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And how is this national Depravi ity mott ce rtainh to be cradicated ? 
A prize Effay: by J. J. Cella. 8vo. 72 P- 1793- 
ah effay gained a pri ze from the rov: al academy} ' at Gottingen, 
the queftion ser, pofed by which [fee our Rev. Vol. 1x, p. its} 8 ave OCs 
cation to fe eral other cliays, moit sf which | have been pul Nifhed One by 
Mr. Witte P a Le 1 ftock, under the title ol  Ueher die Ur} cif ben } UES Aawit! Liger 
Bfchadigun ? use | der Lierratben offen tlichen Gebaude und Sache n, uhd uber 
thre Au}? Hn , Leipfic, 1792, particulariy excited the attention of the 
public, wi tich ‘this of Mr. C. alf Oo un que! tionab ly deferves. Be our 
author the pre evalence of this wantonnefs is afcribed partly to the na- 
tural difpofition of the germans, in w hom coarfe feelings feem the con- 
sea" e of coarfer nerves, that muft be rudely handled, not gently 
touched ; in their dancing they thump the g ‘round and y: gallop about 
with violence; in their mufic they pr ofer noife to melody ; ; and inttead 
of finging they fhout and feream. Partly, too, it is owins to th e de: 
fece of education, ae the falfe policy of governments, which atm 
not to enlighten the people, but to draw tr am them as al mo- 


ney as poflible, and teach them nothing r, where they pretend to in. 


firuét them, but induftry and the defire of gain, as fources of reve- 
nue: partly to the feparate intere! 


a efts of prince and people, which are 
in mof places cenfidered as cireétly oppotite to each other, inftead ot 
being infeparably connected : partly whillt gates and keepers are 
evcry where employed to prevent the people from enjoying i 
though conflantly before their eyes is referved for the privileged few. 

in the pref, Mr. C. refle&ts with fome afperity on the ccnrieuil for 
not having publifhed this effay, and obferves, that their neglect alone 
induced | mak it public himfelt. Jer. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 
. é 
Art. xxr. Stockholm.  Forsdh 1? en A frandling om Uply/ninger n, Fe, 
An Effay on the Propagation of Knowledge, «t’s Utility, and it’s 


. Academy of Sciences : 
by Nils von Rofentlein, Preceptor to the King, &c. 8vo. 217 Ps 


The many writers, who have defended the general diffafion of 

or fome time po attacked by high and low with wea- 
| the objections made on the 

{core of religion. But the french revolution, afcribed to ns fpread 


g : 
f ! P . * . _-“ y | A - “4. }1.. oo? > i ‘ 
ol Ps ate) phy . has afforded 2! A4ncle to it’s wt taconitts to. | hold it up 

3 
~~ * we a ae ee Fey ° T » 
as highly dangerous in a political view. In Sweden, too, fome had 


begun to lay to it’s charge things of v hich it is totally innocent. 
One of the beft and moft folid performances in defence of enlightening 
the people, with which we are accuainted, is this before us, the author 
of which is: a fon of the celebrated fwedith ph viician Rofen von Ro- 
featein, and has already: gore than once avproved himfelf an able 
champion of truth and found real nag gainit ianatics of evers kind. St 
wav ‘Serh x he ohie aA } 


~3 
, J pL eK 


| ay, that it fometimes appears dry ; 
for Mr. von R. parfues his fubject up to the Girt pie p'es and {ime 
pleft truths of politics and morals ; and aims rather to convince by 
found arguments, "than to perfuade by flowery declamation: yet is it 
{ by acut 


emlen be reMarcs, and entertaining examples from buiory. 


iy } ] : 7 .s « , 
Vwe fail NOW pt a } to vih\ > a more Daren nlur at yunt at tt is eli iVe 
~ , , = | a * 
winch 48 dink ed into two parts. an a th & +n; hoe pone of ba} t- 
(< parts, ana nim? on the means f cmap 


eninz the people in general, is yer follow 
+. : rk «+ Seneca, is yer fo MuULOW. 
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In the firft part our author confiders what is to be underftood by en- 
htening the people. After foine general reflections on the origin 


bats ba488 


of our notions of truth, falfhood, and errour, on the objects of our 
: ledge, on the fcientes and theis advantages and difadvantages, on 
ms, and the effects of the paifions on our knowledge, Mr. von R. 


obferves, that to an enlightened m1 ind is required not mere {cience, 


not mere learning, but true practical know edge, applicable to every 
need and every purpofe. T oO this are rc : ft fe a jud knowledge of na~ 
ture, teaching us to avail ourfelves of the means fhe offers to pro- 


ag &&eili 


welfare e and comforts; an accurate knowledge of man, ena- 


mote our 


bling us to « n happinefs 1 in focial life; and a juit knowledge of 


“od af 
means. “Thr: s pri NC ipE al object is to render the ftate, and the in- 
avi luals that compofe 1t, happy. An enlightened underftanding, ia 
mott comprehentive fenfe, embraces every objeét of knowledge > 
in the more “Vimited one, in which it is here taken, it properly ex- 
‘nds only to what is necedary for every man to know, according to 
his wants, and his deftination in life. A man may be verfed in {ci- 


ence, aman may poficts ick learning, vet be deititute of an en- 


lightened mind. ‘lo the latter it is ei sts that a man know how 
to ufe and apply the knowledge he poseiles. Howe, er learne d he may 
be, no on is really enlightene d, who fide not what is trac; who 


has not deeply inveftig ated wh at is right; who has not enabled hiff- 
{elf by reading and reflection to thraw off the yoke of prejudice; 
and who has not attained jutt sare of what 1s mott neceffary for all 


mankind to know. A nation is rhtened only when it pofleffes all 
neceflary and ufetul know ledge; \ w es all it’s members are acquainted 
with their rights and duties, and endeavour to promote the weal of 
their fellow cirizens; and where qua ie’ fanatics, and impoitors of 
every kind, political as well as others, are eaftly unmafked. 

As the objections to a general ditfufion of knowledge are chiefly 
taken from the mifchief it m iy oceafion, Mr. von R, endeavours, in 


the fecond part of his eflay, to ma cabin the advantage, and indeed: 
neceflity ot it, on every pofli! ble genes T hele he deduces frit 


— 


from the-end of civil government, ana the efheacy of knowledge in 


» ahd 


pr wana oth public and private gags Without perfon: al Ji- 


berty and fecurity thefe are unattainable. To the former is required 
a tree ufe of thofe powers that contribute to our h: ippinels, and con- 
feguently of our underftending. The enlightening this, therefore, 


the art of government, politics, war, finance, are “all founded on ex- 
perience, jult principles, and rational deductions, and therefore re- 
the mind to be enlig htened. ‘The « + gan that the increafe 
ents ovr wants, ai i fo contributes to the in- 
itv of manki i here anfwered by our author, and occafioa 
imine the fpartan form of government, in which property, 
as the fource of inequali ty, Woes transferred from individuals to the 
flare. Mr. von R. farther fhows, that no good conititat ion can exif 
inout an extenfive diffufion of true knowledge ; whi ch he proves 
arom the nature of the thing, and from |uttorical experi iencr. To 
iemonitrate the advantage ot a general {pr ad of knowledge from it’s 
es of human condua, and 


ef our molt natural and imprc fcriptible rig hts. Leg: if]; ation, 


Tis t i } N)la {taffy ’ he examines the moti 
the force with which they aét. The firft age of knowledge 1 is to fhow 
What is rieht and good; the fecond, to promote it’s practice. The 


; : ' extirpation 
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xtirpation of errour, and the improvement of the faculcy of think- 
are the firft eps to pe Knowledge not only deftroys j igno- 
sance and errour, bur even checks the pa:ions, and the love of felf. 
"There are patlions owl “ “folely to ignorance and falfe n novions of 
things. Knowledge produces a ce rtain circum {pec tion, which is one 
fep to virtue. futtice and focial Virpe cannot fubfift without know. 
ledve ; which alone preicribes the juft hits of private virtue, and ren- 
ders it of general vulity. Jtis not fuffcient tora nation to poflefs 
virtue, and even zeal for the common good ; if a right marr. 
of wen at conduces to the common good be wanting. Know ledge 1 
likewife the only fure ground of obedience to the laws. It can bind 
the : a hoth of the governors and the governed where the laws 


want power. An enlightened. age punifhe es vice with fhame and 
confem pt; folly and qu nOTY, with ridicule. Knowledge has the 
greateil influence in promoting true patriotifm : by which our author 
A vate the love of a people tor their country, their zcal for she 
general good, their conviction of their duties, their fenfe ot their 
own dignity and rights, and their ardour for the rights of every fel- 
low citizen. Knowkdge is the bond that holds the ftate and the 


peo; ple together; it promotes internal peace; it is the moft certain 
mducement to indi ida od to make necetlary facrifices to the public 
good; it gives courage, flrength, &c. Of fome common objections 
to fhow, that knowledge may be prejudicial to a ftate, Mr. von R. 
expofes the futility : and throughout his whale eflay he {peaks with 
paiform zeal for freedom ot thinking and the liberty of the prefs, 
and for the rights of man and hberiy in general ; though he 1s far 
trom being an advocate of violent revolutions. Knowledge itfelf he 
advifes to be propagated with caution ; and even prejudic: s he would 
ave rooted out gradually. On the freach revolution he gives his 
opinion with like philofophical prudence. 

It has been reported, though falfely, that this rational and en- 
lightened work was prohibited in Sweden : a review, indeed, in the 
Stockhelms Poflen, n which tt 1s hig! ily recommended , but in which 
fume very unguarded expreflions are empl ved, has been prohibited 
en account of the latter. ‘This eff iy 1s tranilating into german. 


eZ Me lig. Lit. Zeit 


HISTORY OF ARTS, &e. 


Agr. xxix. Leipfic. Archiv xi r Evhudunoen und & ichtiges 
Entdeckangen, Sc. Repofitory of F ufetul Inve: itions and important 
Difcoveries in Arts and Sciences, for the e xtending of haman 
Knowledge, arranged in alphabetical Order: by J. Chrift. Voil- 
beding. 8vo. Price 1 5. 12 gr. 1792. 

When we confider the extreme difficu ulty, if got gbfolute impofi- 
bikty, of compiling a tole ‘rably complete hiflory of inventions, We 
mult allow confiderable merit to fragments of fuch a hiftory, if g iven 
with truth, or fometimes with probability only ; and this inerit we 
muit not deny the work before us, which evinces much induftry gnd 
general hnowh dge. , Jen. Allg. Lit. Lei. 
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PHILOSOPH Y. 
ig. xxiit. Leipfic. Syfem der Platonifchen Philsfophie, (Fe. ‘The 
Svftem of Philofophy of Plato: by W. ‘Lheoph. Tennemana, 
Vol. I. 8vo. 34 p. Preface, and 288 p. Introduction. 1792. 


It ts impotiale to form a juft eftimate of a work merely from the 
preface and introduction ; yet this appears to us of fo much impert- 
ance, we cannot avoid introducing it to the notice of our readers, and 
telling them what may reafonably be expected from thre tittle before 
us. Mr. T. fhows, in this fhort fpecimen, that he potieffes the pro- 
per qualifications for the tafk he has undertaken. ‘That talk is, * t@ 
dchiver fully, without alteration or add ition, whatever Plato ental 
thought on any tubject of philofophy ;’ s* and * penny an examina- 
tion of his whole fyftem, on the principles of Kant." The introduc- 
tion Mr. T. divides into three ‘parts : the firft contains the life of 
Prag the fecond, remarks on his writings as they relaie to philofo- 


phy ; the laft, general obfervations on his philofophy itfelf. From 
the various aredunts the ancients have given of Plato’s life, our author 


has judicionfly and diligently coile¢ted the mott authentic. His jour- 
ney to Sicily and refidence at the court of Dionyfius he has taken 
gieat pains vo fet in their true light: a work, indeed, that a cele- 
brated modern writer deems ufele/s, and not now to be accomplifhed 
with any degree of certainty, Yet if a careful illuttration of that 
period of Plato’s life enable us to form a more juft notion of his per- 
Yonal charatter, and exculpate him from many fevere reproaches, it ds 
furely far from ufelefs. Neither is it fo difficult to reconcile the 
contradictory accounts of it, if we confine ourtclves principally to the 
letters of Plato himfelf: though, if with Mr. Meiners we rejodt 
them as fpurious, we fhall lofe our moit valuable guide. Not only 
in this care omiaise , but in many others, has Mr. T. endeavoured to 
vindicate Plato’s chara¢ter, and on this account deferves our warine 
thanks ; for the chara¢ters of men of merit are facred depofits to the 
laielt poflerity, on whom there is the ftrongeit moral tie to defend 
them trom flander, as the little rivals of great men are ever ready to 
endeavour by calumny to de prefs thofe, whom they feel they cannot 
egi ial 
In the firft fection of the fecond part Mr. T. examines the authenti- 
city of the books afcribed to P] ato, and on good grounds vindicates 
the genuineneis of the cpit les, Phedo, Eratta, fecond Alcibiades, 
Mippaichys, and the appendix to the laws. He proves too, that Plate 
eoild nor have borrowed the fubftance of his Republic from Protago- 
ras, as Ariftoxenus and Favorinus afirm. ‘Thofe who have aflerted, 
that Plato compiled his works from the writings of Mofes, Mr. T. 
very juftly deems not worth an an‘wer. On the ‘Jimeus Mr. T. enters 
Into a very elaborate inguiry, the refult of wi hich is, that the work 
afer ribed 1 to the locrian ph ofopher was written by a later author, fo 
that Plato cou 7 not have taken his dialogue with ‘the {faine name from 
it, Yer Mr. T. admits, that it was at leait pu? taken from fome 
work of a BE em seg though we mult obferve, if Cicero were 
right in fayin’, that Piato had Keen a héarer of the Jocrian himfelf, he 
ton Mr, ve rel ated his opinions trom memory. In the ollowing fec- 
tton Mr. ‘I, gives us an inguiry into the chronology ot Viato’s dif. 
nt pieces, general obfervations on them as the principal fources 
liom 
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from which an acquaintance with his philofophy ts to be derived, and 
gules to be oblerved In reac ne them. 

Che third part of this introduction, containing the general remarks 
om Plato's fyitem, with a view of the ftate of philofophy before hi: 
tine, and a compariion of his fvlem wih thofe of his predeceffors, is 


‘Ten. Al lg. Lit. Zeit. 


particulurly rich in acute obf{ervations. 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


- ’ y ow ° >. . co * 
Agr. xxrv. Altona. Cwre novifime in M. T. Cicerants Talculane 
Duefiones, Sc. Remarks on Cicero’s Tufculan Queftions: be 


> 


i,k. Niflen. Svo. 136 p. Price 8 gr. 1792. 


Mir. N., who had already pwblifhed fome remarks on Cicero & 


Pinbus, here gives us forme thort notes on difficy!t paflages in the Tufe, 
Quett., nang feleCted, partly new. He appears not to have feen Wolfe's 
¢ htion | fee our Rev. Vol. x1i1, p. 236}, though he has many va- 


leable obfervations, and has not unfrequently propofed eme: dations, 
which “ 4 lis has admitted into the text. ‘Teu. Allg. Lit. Li ite 


ART. XXY. Sexti Fulsi Frovtini de Aquadu&ibus Urbis Rome Com- 
rius, Sce  Frontinus on the Aquedutts of Rome, pub- 
kihed, with Notes, amongit which are fome by Polenus and others : 
by G. ¢ hriftian Adler. Svo. 202 DPD. !} "92. 


i 


ia 2 : 
Lhus is a valuable edition of Frontinus. 


Fen. ile. Lit, Leite 


COINS AND MEDALS. 


= 


ART. XNVI. Rome. A woifinatum i, m beratov ium Romancrum, Se. A 
Sepplement to Anfelm Banduri’s Coins of Roman “web from 
brajanus Decius to Con!tantine Dracofes : by Jerome Tanini, Mem- 
ber of the Academies of Cortona and Velitri. Fol. 474 Pp. 12 


atec — 
peace . RT Ole 


he mediahi it <1] -eep fina 4, > walereat , ‘ 
i al rivet Lal 31} VW uit né Te mnd fome valuable additic ons to hts Know. 


lalge, though we regret, that the work was not a more com- 
plete by the help of fome of our german antiquarians, with whom 

Mr. ‘l. appears to have fon en unacqgainted. We aa not omit to ob- 
mCTVe, that tor gin nee nd che: i inefs this pub lication mav be held 
4 rrr 


ad OK! tellers. ‘Fer. Alje. Lit Z if, 
/ o : 


" others fry 
as as a peeked eas ‘te 


HzsTO-R® Ye 
A RJ XX Vii. Al enbure. G. Ach; ichte a , Ex WIC parfi hi W Ay rege aes 


’ > ad, , ft , 4 


acktzebnien Jabrbunderts, Se. Hiftory of European Wars in the 
Eighteenth Cen tury: by Erneft Auguitus Sirgel. Vol. I. Syo. 


470 p. 1703. 
\Mr. S. a Gefiens his book for thofe who would rather amu 


idle hour with hiitorv than romance; but we can recommend it as 
entertaining and initructive to readers of every clafs. New difcovertess 
tmiced, tnake no part of the aurhas 's plan : he has, however, extrac od 
the molt valvable matter contained in various bulky memoirs, and for 


gotten records of pailing ouciee, and thrown it into a a pleating fort 
unt he judges with equal impartiality thofe who have juft quity red t the 
age, ind Chole who have long ceafed to trouble the world. 


Ti We a Ald. Lit ° “ it. 
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Betiia. Gefchichte des ficbenjabrigen Kriegs, Ses 
Hiftory of the Seven Years War in Germany : by J. W. von 
Archenholz. 2 vols. 8vo. 880 P- 1793: 

This is in many refpects an excellent work, taken from the bef 
foerces, With an apparent defire never to deviate from truth, written 
in a pleafing ify le, ab uUNcing with jak and acute remarks, and j1)- 
erfed with many anecdotes not commonly known. The begin- 
» of it, however, is written fomewhat carelefsly, and of courfe is 
al co the latter p t 7 Me Alle, £ Lit. Leit. 


— 
«/ 


Agr, XXVIII. 


. 
oot 
- 


AnTr. XXIX Zullichau and Frevitad). G ofch tcht e Keifer Fricdricks 
faceyten. Hittory of. the Emperor Frederic 11. $VO. 399 Pp. 


fo enumerate the contents of this book would be fuperfluous: but 
nuft warmly recommend 1f as a pattern of ‘Slatted writing. ‘The 


has had recourfe to the by ft authorities; but thefe he “has not 
ted. he has made their accounts of this interefting period 


ft ty bia sh ahi - 
} /> este Jg}} 
jaa ; { i 'f 1s OWN. {oh 2128 . Lite Leit. 
OYAGES AND TRAYELS. 
* . . f OE i -S - a ry al 
in 7. X Ke Z, Uiwnau. ?; te lu Nyt Me CH L4@UER, Cle Letter: 


Danifh ‘Traveller, written in the Years r7g1 and 1792, during 


‘ : 
a ‘four through Pare of Germany, ° Switzerland, and France. 
"| nilated ter hea Vyanith « 9A TY - . 
iraniiafeda Troms hie szvaniin. OVOe™ ZY fle i iQor 


Thefe letters firfé appeared ja the Danifh Minerva. They were 


ra APpearea 

written by prof. Snvedorf, of Copenhagen, yng died from a hurt he 
received in being overturned in a carriage in England; and prove, 
1s country has Joft in him a worthy wg promuf ing young man. 


Je le da Pe Py Lil. 


Aer. xxxi. Berlin. Gortheld Ephraina L iines Leben, Se. The 


Lite of Cs. tt. Le ing, with the Kemaiader oat hie polithamons 
Works: publithed by K.G, Leffing. Vol. I. Small 8vo. 452 p. 


x’ rf wai . e ¢ eile rc _ 
We have hitherto had no com| lete life of Lefing, and the death of 
Mofes Mien i Mi hn | is arf; ap OL ated our CX} er ‘tation of one from his 


ate At le ny th his brother, to whom we are already 
| a Te et eS t 

is Letters [fee our Rev. Vol. x, p. 239, 240], and the 
er { ware ot his potthumous works | 1b. Vol. mi, p. 2521, has une 
ly this want: and theugh as a writer he 1s entitled to 


mot intimate tri 


ted 
re / } 
4% ‘ roy | 


Certaken tO tupply tais want id thaw 
HO ereat praie, his performance will be thankfully received, as a 
on ot authentic facts relative to an Ee r al no imall celebrity, 

ne’s grandfather, when a fludent at Leipi€ in 1670, maine 

tained a thetis on toleration, in which he defended not mereiv the to 
ration of the three principal chrifuan fects, but that of all religions 

. ever, lis tath r was a <les man of | arning ana talents, a 
eorreipondent of mot celebrated divines of his time, the author 
v ever il 1 Di 1ONnS, and tl inflator Ol ionic Of te WOTKS of Tik 
dotfon. Lie lefe behind him, too, a manuf ripe refutation of fome 


Prejudices againit eccle efiattical reiorm, the contents of which are here 
s learned and liberahminded fa- 


the 


an . r?*} f 
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ther had unqueftionably no fmall influence on the carly bent of Lef 
. , ° x te no 1] P 7: y de —_— &. v 

Hing s mind. At {ix vears Old youns Le ins sat Io! nds picture, and 
the punter would have drawn him playing with a bird in a Cape, 
But this was not ayrecable to opr youth, who faid, © if he did nor 
paint him with a great, great heap of books he would rather not be 
painied at all.” ‘This was accordingly done. At fChool he was ey. 
traordinarilv forward. At Leipfic, where he flacticc, his inclination 

j ‘os 6} 
for the drama was foon excited. Of the college leciures he was very 


neglipent, ashe was pleafed with none of the lecturers, excéot Erneits, 
whom he occafionally attended. He read and ftucicd the more how. 
ever in private, and particularly the writings of Wolte. With Nap. 
mann, the author or Nimrod, he became very intimate ; as that writer 
had many fingularities, and of fuch charatters he was always fond, 
Here too commenced his acquaintance with My lius: but his connexion 
with this reputed freethyaker, and with the players, gave rife to many 
uniavourable reports, that brought on him the difpieature ot his pa- 


rents. ‘To break off what he coniidered as improper connextons, his 


father had him home fora time. Whilit at Leipfic he had made his 
firit atremnt as an author in a periodical paper pudlifhed at Hamburg; 


finifned a play, the Young Scholar, begun at fchool ; and, with Weifle, 
cranflated Marivaux’s tracedv ot Hanuibal. His leifure hours he now 
amufed in writing anacreoutics on love and wine. One day, his de- 
vout fifter, coming into his apartment when he was abfent, faw thefe, 
and threw them into the fire. /|c was winter, and when Leffing difco- 
vered it, be threw a handful! ot fhow into her bofom, to cool her 
pious 2ex!: this was the utmoilt extent of his anger. Soon after he 
returned to Leipfic, and thence went through Wittenberg to Berlin. 


his gave his father trefh uneafinefs. ‘The fon’s letters in juftification 
of his comduét are remarkable in their kind, and do honour to the 


opennefs of his heart. Here, in conjunction with My lius, he wrote 
the celebrated Skerch of the Hifory and Preerefs of the Drama. One 
of his firit acquaintance at Berlin was Richier de Louvain, who from 


a teacher of freneh became fecretarv to Voltaire, to wham through 
his means Leiling became known. For the tranfaétion refpecting the 
proof fheets of the Age of Lewis xrv, and two letters that pafled 


ry 
j 


v9 

between Voitatre and Lefiing thereon, we mutt refer to the work it- 
felf. From Berlin our young author repaired ro Wittenberg, where 
he ftudied afiiduoufly, and took his maiter’s degree. He remained 
there, howeveg, cnly one year, and then returned to Berlin. Here 
he undertoak the literary department of Vofs’s new{paper, wrote and 
trantiated feveral things, and formed various projects. Amongft other 
things, he planned a review with Mendelifohn, ‘ ‘The bett of bad 
Books,’ with the motro, from Ambrofe, Lecimeus aligua me legantur, 
* We read books to fave others the trouble.’ In 1-55 he again wen 
to Leipfic, whence he fet out to accompany a young man of the 
name of Winkler on his tra els. But this tour was foon broken off, 
and cecafiened a law!sit, which Lefiing gained. Scon atter we mec 
with the unexpected aneccote, rhar, to pleafe his devout fifter, he 
becan a tranflation of Law’s Serious Call: he left it to Weiffe, how 
ever, to finith, In the beginning of 1759 Leffing returned again 
Berlin, Here his paffion for gaming, which has been fo much mi 
reprefented, flrong'y appeared. In faét it arofe naturally from bis 
ftuation in Breflaw, where, in ghe feven years war, he was fog a fhort 

time 
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time fecretary to general Tauenzien. ‘To himfelf he found an ex- 
cufe for it in his regard for his health. * If I were to play coolly,’ 
{aid he, * I would never play: but I play with fuch ardour trom fub- 
Auntial reafons. The powerful agitation fets my fluggith machine in 
motion, accelerates the circulation of the fluids, and frees me from 
bodily pains which I occafionally fuffer ’ In Breflaw bis moft inti- 
mate jiterary friends were Arletius and Klofe, who furnifhed fome 

rticulars of his life here related. Whiullt in this city he was attacked 


sal Law 

by an inflammatory fever, from which he fuffered much, but ft1ll more 
from the converfation of his phyfician, old Dr. Morgenbeffer, the 
principal fubjeét of which was Gortiched ; a fabjett he could not bear 


when in health, When the difeafe was at the height, he lay in bed 


sAiite 


| 


extremely quiet, with a countenance expretiive ot earneft attenuon. 


4 friend afked him of what he was thinking. dam delircus toknow, 
fiid he, what pafles in my foul as it quits the body. ‘The other pro- 
ceeding to Oo Nerve - that tos Was ympotli! - he added, with a weak 
ice: fe intrignires mich, © don't ditturh me.’ On his being admit- 
ted iato the fociety of treemafons at Hamburgh, one of his friends, 
a zealous member, took him into a private room, and faid: well, you 
find nothing contrary to religion, to morals, or to the ftatw, amongtt 
us, do vou? N«¢ ifwered Leffing brifkly : would to heaven 1 did; 
tor then 1 fhould fad fmething. For the propolals made to Lefling 
from Vienna and Mannheim, his journey to the latter place, the breach 
of the promifes there made him, and the fubfequent tranfattions of 
his hte, we mult refer to the work itfelt 5 Only obfervs: g, that his 
firvation at Brunfwic, during his latter days, was not fo friendlefs and 
tnpleafant as reprefented by Mencelfio! 
lhis volume contains the whole of Leffing’s life: fuch of his 
pulthumous wagks as have not yet been publiihed are to follow. 
i ; 
Jen. Ailg. Lit. Leite 
> 
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RT. xxxt1. Brixen. Machirag zu den typographifchenr D nh im alern, 
Supplement to the typ graphical Monuments ct the roth 


Century, prefery ed in the Library of the regular Canons of St. 
a ° . ° ° ° ° re ™ ; ; ‘ = 
Auguitin at Neuitiftin Tirol (fee our Rev. Vol. x, p. 478). gto. 
130 p. befide the preface. 17g!. 


e moft remarkable book here noticed is a chinefe hiftory of Jefas 
Thrift, on fiity -one wooden cuts, with fhort explanations Mr. Gras 
mentions alfo a letter from the dukes Otto, Lewis, and Henry of Ca- 
Mntnia, to Peter Tra: tion, written on ftrong, thick, brown paper, made 
OF linen, and dated in 128° , Coniequentiy one na twenty years oldes 
than the fragment of linca paper difcovered by von Senkenberg. 
eke alle. Lit. Zeit. 

rexuxtr. Altdorf and Nuremberg. Mr. Will has juft publithed 
ih and daft part ot duis Bibdiwbeca Norica [fee our Kev. Vel. xv, 
P. 360], and we are happy to find from the preface, that his valuable 


the e4< hiek 


ase 
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eouection will not be difperfed at his death, but preierved for the ufe 
¢ ™ enostale . ; - 

21 tic puoi jth Alig. Lit. Liit. 
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Aat. xxxiv. Fables de Florian, 2c. Fables by Florian, of the 
French academy, of thofe of Macrid, Florence, Naples, &c. 71 
“3 
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tis colleétion 1s unqueftionably the beft that has appeared in the 
prefent century : nor is there any fabulift that can be compared with 
r author, excepting indeed la Fontaine, who is above all comparifon, 
Florian’s fables are throughout the works of a man of the world, an 
ible philofopher, an ingenious and moral poet. As a {pecimen 
ll prefent our readers with the firit. 









« La verite toute nue 
Sortit un jour de fon puits. 
Ses attraits par Je tems éroient un peu detruits; 
Jeunes & vieux fuyoient a fa vue. 
La pauvre vérite reftoit 13 morfondue, 
; Sans trouver un afyle od pouvoir habiter. 
\ ies yeux Vient fe prefemter 


é 
T 4 {.,! - Sa ement f 1S 
va Tavie Fichement vetu ° 
Ry : 
x 


T 1 

Portant plumes d:amans, 

La plupart faux, mats teés-brilliants. 
: ‘ 

. *% ’ . a ‘7 . 

Eh! vous voila! bon jour, dit-elle,: 


ne + . ne 4 farntla r - ~heeasm ? 
Que faites-vous ici, feule, fur un chemin: 


La vere repond : vous Je voyez, Je pele. 
Aux peffans je demande en vain 
De me donner ure retraite ; 
Je leur fuis peur A tous. Helas! je Je vois bien, 
Vieille femme n’obtient plus rien. 
Vous étes pourtant ma cadette, 
Dit la fable, & fans vanité 
Par-tout je juis fort bien recue. 
Mais auili, dame vérire, 
Pourquoi vous montrer toute nue ? 
Cela n’eft pas adroit. “Tenez, arrangeons nous ; 
Qu’un meme intéréct nous raflemble : 
Venez fous mon manteau, nous marcherons enfeimble. 
Chez le fage, 4 caufe de vous, 
Je ne ferai point rebuteée : 
A caufe de moi, chez les fous, 
Vous ne ferez point maltraitée. 
Servant par ce moyen chacun felon fon gout, 
Grace a votre raifon, & grace a ma folie, 
Vous verrez, ma focur, que par-tout 
Neus paflerons de compagnie.’ 


In a dialogue, by way of preface, in which Mr. F. prefents 06 
with his remarks on fable, and a brief account of fable-writers, he 
avows, that his fables are not all of his own invention; fome ar 
from the aneients, fome from englifh fabulifts, and fome from get 
but a greater number, and thofe that may be reckoned his belt, 
ase irom Yriarte, who fiands very high in his eftimation, 





Journal encyclopedique. 








